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. _ Dean's Grant Projects (DGPs ) provided both the 

financial impetus for adapting teacher education programs to meet 
challenges of mainstreaming handicapped students into regular \ 
classrooms and the arena for the discussion of different approaches / 
to the institution of necessary changes, This book presents 13 papers 
written by educators experienced in the issues and problems of / 
implementing DGPs, Paper 1 describes the origins of the DGPs and r 
their present operation from the federal perspective . Results of a 
survey of DGP officers are summarized in paper 2, Paper 3 offers an 
overview of functions and possible activities of DGPs * In paper 4, ; 
the process of faculty development in the revision of teacher \ 
education programs is detailed, The problem of revising teacher 
education curricula is discussed in paper 5, Descriptions of how 
curricula in elementary and secondary education can be changed are 
presented in papers 6 and 7, The work of projects in the areas of 
administration and school counselors and psychologists is the topic 
of paper 8. Following paper<9 * s discussion of different institutional 
approaches to project activities, a description ii given in paper 10 
of DGPs in supporting regional consortia. Paper 11 discusses the 
problems of program evaluation, Issues that may determine the future 
course of teacher education and educational services 
students are considered in paper 12, A compendium of 
produced by various , DGPs and information on where they can be 
obtained is presented in the final paper, ( JD) 
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Introduction 



W$EN the U, Congress in 1957 empowered the U, S. Office of 
Education (USOE) to develop programs to improve the educational 
opportunities of children classified as mentally retarded, a new 
era began in the history of American education* Previously, the 
USOE had been primarily a center for the collection and dissemi- 
nation of information and statistics? with its new authorisation, 
the USOE expanded its personnel and activities to carry out the 
intent of congress i thus it sought out programs that were purau- 
ing new directions in teacher training and research, and in the 
development of materials and delivery systems in order to stimu- 
late innovation and change, 'During the i960s and 1970s programs 
were extended to include children with all varieties of handicaps 
and children manifesting other school-related problems, 

In 1982, we take noeice of the completion of seven year* of 
growth and development in teacher education and the Dean *s Grant 
program* This program was established by the Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped (EEH) in 1974 to support changes in the pre- 
service preparation of regular classroom teachers to enable them 
to serve -handicapped students in the mainstream of American edu- 
cation. 

Although Public Law 94-142, The .Education for All Handi- 
capped children Act was signed in 1975, most handicapped students 
already had been assured access to a free and appropriate educa- 
tion* In 1972, the case of Pennsylvania Association for Retarded 
Citizens (PARC) vs; Pennsylvania established the right to educa- 
tion^ education tWat was appropriate to the handicapped pupil, 
placement in the. least restrictive environment^ and parental 
right to participate in educational planning , for their children* 
Discussions on how handicapped pupils could be integrated in reg- 
ular classroom programs had r been underway even earlier (see- ... 
Reynolds, IB 62) . bene (1972) described new ways of deploying " 
special educators in mainstream settings and Birch (.1974) exam- 
ined alternative programs for educating handicapped children, and 
especially those who were classified^ as EMR (Educable Mentally 
Retarded), in regular classrooms* 

: The initiation of the Dean's Grant program in 1974, however/ 
arid .the ..subsequent funding of over 260 projects between 1975 and 
1982, for the first time reached into colleges^ schools, and de- 
partments -of education to stimulate revisions in teacher-educa- 
tion programs to make them responsive to, the accumulating devel- ^ 
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opments- Clearly , including handicapped pupils in regular class- 
rooms and schools requires changes in how teachers function in 
those classrooms and how schools are operated* The Dean's Grant 
projects (DGPs]i provided both the financial impetus for adapting 
teacher-preparation programs to these changes and the arena for 
the discussion of different approaches to the institution of nec= 
essary changes. , 

The objective of preparing classroom teachers fully and ade- 
quately to serve all children^ including those with handicaps 
and/or special learning and instructional needs* in regular 
schools has not been achieved in all instances e yet significant 
improvements have been documented in faculty development (i.e. , 
increasing the skills, knowledge , and commitments of, indlividual 
faculty members) and curriculum revisions. Nor have all improve- 
ments occurred at the same rate or according to the same methods, 
a not unexpected finding given the differences among institutions 
offering teacher-eduoa%ion programs. Nevertheless, a great deal 
has been learned from the different projects,. 

The purpose of this book is to make available what has been 
learned from past PGFs to the deans and other personnel of teach- 
er-education institutions who are taking early measures to up* 
date their teacher-education programs* The chapters, therefore* 
range from general overviews of the Dean's Grant program and 
Dean's Grant Projects to eliminations of \wliat approaches work un- 
der what conditions in different institutions and the identifica- 
tion of trends that may affect the future .of teacher education/ 

The problems and the Challenge / 

TEACHER education has been suffering from a severe case of das-*— 
trust, whether this negative attitude is deserved can be argued 
but it cannot be denied that in this country there has been a 
general lack of confidence, not only in the training -of teachers 
but, also, in the public' schools. The poblic and even ma ay edu= 
cators have openly criticised or at least raised question's about 
American public education and its teacher-preparation syiteiru 

During the 1960s and 197 0s # school administrators jun a num- 
ber of states expressed the opinion that they cosu&d do /a better 
job of training teachers than could the teacher-preparation in- 
stitutions. Alarming numbers of classroom teachers ajCd their or- 
ganizational leaders vented their dissatisfaction wiim the quali- 
ty of the training they had received, and they asserted that 
classroom teachers, not college or university personnel , should 
control the preparation of teachers to work in classrooms* In^ 
deed , in a number of states legislation was proposed to provide 
"quick fixes' 1 for teacher education through legislative mandAt^s 
of various kinds which often included the shrinking or abolition 
of teacher-education colleges and departments* Ifo mt least IS 
states, examinations conducted by the state rather than gradua- 
tion from institutional programs have come to be considered the 
better guarantors for quality teachers. By the/ timiL^£he legis- , 
lation that became Public Law 94-142 was under/cons/deration < 
teacher education was under attack a3ong a taroMdJfronfc* 

The major premise of the peart* s.. Grant program is that deans 
of education have the authority and power to /lead faculties in 
changing teacher-education ^programs. This pyremise raised serious 
questions: Did deans of education have such power? * Would deans 
be willing to commit their time and prestige to the task? would 
members of teacher-education faculties accept the leadership of 
deans in the revision of programs? Such questions have been an- 
swered in the affirmative by empirical investigations as well as 
personal- experience. For example , Okuh (1982) and Sivage (19B2) 

■ • . . , /. \. .... >,v^ 
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-investigated two related questionsi Did deans of education per- : 
eeive themselves and. were they perceived by their faculties as 

-possessing the power to institute changes through Dean's Grant 
programs (Okun) ? what are the methods used by deans to make ^ 
Dean s Grant Projects instruments Of change (Sivage)^ In both 
studies, the investigators found that deans are perceived as pos- 
sessing the power and authority to institute change in teacher- 
•education programs if they officially identify their office with 
/the work of Dean's Grant Projects and personally lead and support 
project activities. *^ 

/ In the analysis of her results, Sivage described the advoca- 

I foi^ws- P deans to insure the success of projects as 

the site visits revealed .that some deans 
must negotiate with competing environmental 
factions, both internally and externally. 
Deans who" persuaded faculty members to. become 
involved in Dgf activities used person and 
. "power of the office" persuasion , and even 
allowed colleagues to persuade in their names. 
Finally, some deans successfully choreographed ; 
change, teaching, directing, and overseeing / 
casts of. characters according to their partic- / 
ular situations* These roles of Negotiator , / 
Persuader , and Choreographer of cHange are de- 
scribed in the literature that was" reviewed / 
and are supported by the data collected, Al- ' 
though, clearly, the roles do not comprise ail 
the various activities that are undertaken by . 
deans, they are suffieirnt for this discussion / 
because they are the roles deans play as proj- / 
ect directors of Deans' Grants. Thus they form/ 
one dimension of an operational definition of / 
advocacy, (sivage, 1982, p, 55} " / 

On the basis of the interviews she conducted with deans and 
^acuity members* Okun (1982) concluded that "it is not faculty 
submissiveness to the will of the dean that makes the concept [of 
the Dean's Grant program] sound but, rather, the sense o'f follow- 
ing a proven leader in ascertaining and achieving institutional 
goals" (p. 157) . 7 

This distinction is particularly important 
in institutions of higher education where, as/ 
these data confirm, deans seldom have the power 
to dictate programs, Curricula in colleges and 
universities are largely the province of the/ 
faculty* . .and, as one dean pointed out, there 
is very little that a dean can do "to prevent 
individual faculty from 'doing their own thi'ng'." 
Rather, deans are in the position to create* the 
environment ^for change, using their influence ... 
and broad communications network. For example, 
they can supersede departmental territorialities 
which might preclude faculty members from becom- 
ing involved in activities that are generally 
considered the province of one unit (e.g. , ; Spe- 
cial Education)* They, also can spread the 1 mes- 
sage faster than other faculty members that the 
goals of the project are important to the/entire 
school. „ . .Finally, in many .states , deans of 
. schools of education are regarded as leaders in 

. , the field of public education; their expertise . 
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is sought and their ideas and suggestions carry 
significant weight with educational policy 
makers and educators in the field , as well as 
with other deans. . .. £p- 157} 

Okun pointed out that the°situational content is always a factor 
in change processes just am are the personal! ties of the deans, 
She concluded that the power of the deanship in an institutional 
content and the strength of a dean may feed off each other. 
Stronger deans are comfortable in using their abilities to influ- 
ence change. Weaker deans are more comfortable in seeking posi- 
tions in vrttich .the structure and climate of the institutions dis- 
courage change. 

The decision of the leaders in the JEH in 1974 to establish 
the Dean 1 ^ Grant program was a gamble that the deans could andS^ s 
would selie the opportunity to change teacher education to pre- 
pare better -Lassroom teachers and to strengthen their institu- t 
tions* In general, this decision has proven to be correct* 

Issues Pacing Teacher Educators 

THE lessons learned by the educators who are engaged in Dean's 
Grant programs have not come easily- There have been long and 
hard debates on a number of issues. Who is a competent teacher? 
What must a teacher know and be able to do in order to teach in 
a mainstream classroom that includes one or more handicapped^ 
children? is there an adequate knowledge* base, for making major 
changes in teacher education? What is the state o£ the art in 
training teachers? Who should conduct the training?' What is the 
role -of special education? Must we restructure teacher education 
and renegotiate the roles of teacher eelucatees? The institutions 
to which Deans ! > Grants were awarded varied in type, location, and 
siie of student enrollment. For example , in a Study of project 
.demographies and outcomes, Gagvoda (1980) found that most grants 
were awarded to public, urban institutions with student popula- 
tions of from 10,000 to more than 38,000, However, 91 of the in- 
stitutions were private sectarian and 10% were private nensec- 
tarian; 40,6% of the institutions were located in suburban or 
rural settings? and 23*41 had student bodies of 5,000 and under 
whereas an additional 25.21 had student bodies Off 5,000 to 10,000,, 

Given that the grants are awarded to deans, to whom should 
the deans give the responsibility for the day- to-day. .conduct of 
the programs outlined in the grant proposals? The management of 
many early projects was assigned to special education because the 
people there were knowledgeable about handicapped children* ,In 
such cases,, most deans quickly realized that the assignment had 
been inappropriate and they shifted the responsibility to regular 
education personnel. The reason for the shift was not incompe- 
tence (many special education faculty members developed very good 
programs) but ^institutional politics, territorial imperatives, and 
faculty governance. In most teacher-education institutions, each 
program is an independent clearly demarcated entity* Thus facul- 
ty members tended t© view activities and problems pertaining *o 
the teaching and training of teachers to work with handicapped 
students as the sole domain of the special education faculty. A 
project that was managed by a special educator- was regarded as 
another activity within the purview of special education and 
regular educators saw little reason to be interested in it. 

When the project management was shifted to regular educa- 
tion, however, and especially to one or more persons in elemen- 
tary education, curriculum,, or instruction, the interest of other 
faculty members in these departments was aroused and they began 
to participate in the project activities and to begin the process 



of faculty development. Nevertheless , the implications of stvH 
"dents' needs for changes in structure, couraas, course content, 
and/or knowledge bases, and the suggestion that faculty members 
needed new skills caused many members to become, defensive* They 
did not want the content of their courses or .their teaching as— 
signmonts V o be nltorod, especially not without their participa- 
tion* Questions about violations of and threats to academic free- 
dom were raised and debated at faculty meetings, faculty re-» 
treats, and social gatherings* . . 

■ Much of the energy of deans and project directors, conse- 
quently, was devoted to broadening the base of faculty participa- 
tion in project activities and calling upon influential individu- 
als to acquaint faculty members with the new policies reflected » 
in federal and state legislation and adjudications. Faculty mem- 
bers in regular education program areas were provided with oppor- 
tunities to gain "on-hands" experience with handicapped pupils 
and their parents in schools and classrooms under both segregated 
and mainstreamed situations. From these and related activities, 
faculty members increasingly accepted the responsibility for pre- 
paring teachers who could serve handicapped children in mainstream 
classrooms. Many individuals recognized their experiences as the 
opportunity to do something about their concerns for individual, ' 
children and interests in individualised education, not only for 
handicapped students' but , also, children with a diversity off spe- 
cial needs— in fact, all children. New relations among faculty 
members were established across disciplines (e.g. , regular educa« 
tion and special education) and new responsibilities wore accepted 
within regular education, - Hence the subject for debates shifted 
to the content and experiences provided in the teacher-education 
curriculum, 

'"What do teachers need to know and do? Early attempts to re- 
vise curricula centered on adding a new course on exceptional 
child education or integrating intb existing ^courses some. modules 
on exceptional children. In the seven years that the Dean's Grant 
program has been functioning, a pattern has emerged i initially, 
programs did indeed add a course or two, then they integrated new 
content into old courses, and now they have turned to extending 
teacher-education programs. An important initial activity for 
many projects in the early days was the development of lists of 
competencies which ranged from a dozen or so to hundreds and even 
thousands of items. Obviously, there was considerable platitude 
in the ideas of what classroom teachers were expected to know and 
be able to do. The different suppositions off what schools and 
schooling should be like and how teachers should perform their 
roles both frustrated and challenged teacher educators. With the 
aid of DGF staff members, therefore, faculty members began to look 
for resources and experiences that would help to provide answers, 

.Starting in 1975, the WSSP organized an annual meeting of DGF 
deans and directors to share experiences and problems and to open 
communications among the personnel, off different projects. These 
annual meetings, and the regional meetings which were initiated 
somewhat later, became critical supports for the people who were 
engaged in changing teacher-education programs. The processes 
of identifying and holding on to what was good and what works in 
teacher education and what should be changed to make teacher edu= 
cation more i respons ive to the needs of elementary and secondary 
school special needs children under present conditions and for 
the . future -were major DGF concerns* Out off - these concerns there 
came some ideas for a professional, curriculum for teachers # A 
Common Body of Practice for Teachers; The challenge of Public > i 
Law 94-142 to Teacher Education (Reynolds, Birch , Grohs , it ill , 
19 801 * The so= called "common body of p'ractices" comprised 10 
clusters off capability for teachers, (For the list off instruc- _\ 



tional FAaterials that have^ been developed on the basis of these 
clusters see the paper, by Lakin and Reynolds in this volume*) 

A more recent issue among DGp personnel has been the time 
needed to acquire the necessary knowledge and skills. How much 
"life space** must bo taken to adequately prepare a tm&ghgr^^onm 
that can work wi^h a group of students who have diverse educa- 
tional needs? How much time can be afforded for professional 
teacher education in the total education of the teacher? How 
much time can the student afford? Some institutions (many with 
Deans* Grants) indicate th^t a five*** or even six-year program may T 
be required to train shudents to become professional teachers * " 
The belief is growing that programs consisting \of three or four i 
professional courses , usually, a foundation® course, a curriculum 
course , a methods course* and student teaching do not provide the 
time and opportunity for faculty members to adequately prepare 
teachers for today's classrooms* In contrast, some believe 
that extending the length of programs may drastically reduce 
their cost effectiveness for students, considering the low start- 
ing salaries, or may become a barrier for low^income and minority 
persons who cannot afford the longer preparation time, or may 
force some institutions out of teacher education if the student 
population were to fall precipitously. These Issues have not 
been fully resolved but some state legislatures and professional 
organizations (AACTE and TOA) are exploring their possibilities. . 
In some states K currently, a full year's internship is required 
for certification. 

One thing is apparent! If the professional practitioners 
anc* faculties of higner education do not reach some definitive 
position, the governmental agencies {e,g* # legislatures and gov- 
erning boards) will move to provide their own solutions to the 
problem of adequate teacher training. Such solutions might satis* 
fy the agencies but they would not necessarily be the best options 
for the professions or for children, 

These topics have generated considerable discussion at MSSF 
and AACTE meetings and on the campuses of many institutions. For 
example, the University of Kansas and the university of Florida 
teacher^educat ion faculties have taken steps to extend their pro** 
grams beyond four years* A number of other institutions ire at 
various stages of studying the issue in terms of what is required 
to become an adequately prepared' teacher and how long it will take 
to do the job. 

A Support Systems Technical Assistance^ 

In 1968, the passage of the Education Professions Development 
Act (EpDA) in the USQE Bureau of Educational Profesiions led to 
the generation of a number of innovative programs in education. 
Within the framework of these programs there was created what was 
called the Leadership Training Institutes (Davies, 1975), The 
center for technical assistance in special education, became the 
Leadership Training Institute/Special Education (LTI/SE) at the 
University of Minnesota , under the leadership of Maynard Reynolds. 
Subsequently, this LTI became the NSSF, the technical assistance 
center for Dean f s Grant Projects*. NSSP has been a key ingredient 
in the success of Dean's Grant Projects during their first seven 
years, 1975^1982. ,A remarkable lesson can be learned from i re- 
view, q£ the conditions that led to the development ;of technical 
assistance and/or support systems by the USQE and from the experi- 
enceis iv ? T persons who were engaged in conceptualizing and operating 
these f-unttri. I 

In brief, it became' apparent very early that the USQE could 
not staff its national and regional offices with sufficient per^ 
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sonnol to manage and conduct technical assistance services for - 
ail the projects. More important, perhaps # the agency's role of 
administering * monitoring, and evaluating projects for funding . 
purposes was not compatible with the advocacy that characterises 
technical assistance. When Reynolds summarized the proceedings 
of the conference on national 'technical assistance support sys- in- 
terns in special education which was held in 1S74 (see Reynolds, ■ 
1975) , he presented a concept of a technical assistance/support ■ 
system (he used the terms interchangeably J that became the model;; 
for serving the Dean's Grant Projects- He believed that such a i 
system functioned best outside the government? most agencies had. 
limited staff and resources, were burdened by administrative du- 
ties,, and could not act as monitors and advocates simultaneously. 
Support systems should operate on a "soft" basis, that is, they y 
should be temporary structures with limited existence* Temporary 
structures would not compete' with existing professional organi2a= 
tions but, rather* would strengthen them, ' ..... 

Reynolds recognised the legitimacy of at least two programs? 
(a) the federal agency 1 s^need to comply with the legislative min- 
date in administering a program and (fa) the needs e£ the agency's" 
constituents who are served through the program. Thus, a support 
system must be able to., assist both agency and constituents with- 
out violating the trust of either. Personalized and responsive 
assistance is extremely reinforcing, 

A support system can provide a variety of services % consul- 
tation? training; dissemination of information; advocacy; and the 
like, in general, a small central staff that is augmented by a 
range of experts who can be called upon for specific tasks for 
short periods of time can provide more services than any large 
pe rmancnt staff. 

These briefly stated views became the philosophy or frame- « 
work for the development and operations of the NSSP. in fact, 
the major characteristics of NSSP have been (a) its temporary 
nature (established in 1975, it ceased to exist on September 30, 
1982) , (b) its functions as an advocacy system for projects and 
their needs, (c) its cooperation with the federal agency to carry 
out the legislative mandate, (d) its small, sometimes part-time 
central office staff, (e) its attention to the programmatic con- 
cept and the future while dealing with specific current problems, 
(f) its organisation of conferences, development and dissemina- 
tion of materials , i and facilitation of communication among proj - 
ects t and (g) its advocacy for handicapped persons and the pro— 
f essions that serve them. ' , .. 

The NSSP program reflected the needs of both federal and lo- 
cal clients^ The Advisory Board, which was created to work with 
and advise the NSSP staff on matters that affected both clients, 
was composed of five to eight regional liaisons, a handicapped 
■ person, and the parent of a handicapped person who also repre- 
sented a federation of advocacy, organisations 

The regional liaison officers were deans and Dean's Grant , 
project directors? ; all ware committed to improving the quality 
of teacher preparation generally as well as in their own univer- 
sities, and especially in programs related to providing services 
for handicapped pupils who are placed in mainstream classrooms. 
The deans who acted as liaisons were geographically dispersed a^ 
round the country and came from small and large institutions, in- 
cluding the traditionally black colleges. 

Two significant components of the , NSSP program were the dis- 
semination of materials produced by projects and those developed t 
by NSSP, and: the scheduling of both regional and annual national^ 
meetings * At the latter, new projects were acquainted with the 
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support services that were available, and were welcomed into the 
network of DGP institutions. The programs afforded time for proj 
ect personnel to share information on euccessti and introduce new 
ideas and concepts! failures? debate of issues? arrive at consen- 
sus on some materials; and arrange for the exchange of materials 
and ekperts. • V 

Although the Dean's Grant program did not include as a major 
purpose the production ,o£ instructional and conceptual materials, 
the very nature of the work in which the projects were engaged/ 
coupled with the creativity of the people invc4ved , inevitably 
resulted in a rich literature on the revision of teacher educa^ 
tion. Many materials that were .useful to the projects and to edu 
cators in institutions without Deans K Grants would never have bee 
accepted by commercial publishers because of the expense of pro^ ■ 
duction, the fornjs in which they were presented, and/or the lim- 
ited market for them* The final chapter in this volume lists the 
many products-developed during the first seven years^of the prq^ 
gram. 

The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
(AACTE) has .had a Dean's Grant to disseminate to institutions 
without grants the materials developed by Dean's Grant Projects, 
and to. work through state AACTE organizations to encourage teach- 
er educators to support the legislative mandates for educating 
handicapped students. Currently, AACTE has a project to assist 
small, private, liberal arts colleges to strengthen their teach- 
er-training programs. AACTE also will continue to distribute 
materials and products initiated by NSSP* Thif. organization and 
the ERIC Clearing House project, located in Washington, DC, have 
become the central depositories for information and materials on 
teacher education and Dean's Grant Projects. 

NStiP successfully accomplished its mission of a temporary 
structure that was designed to provide technical assistance to a 
large number of local projects; set' goals that were responsive to 
its clients, the projects, and the federal agency; was issue- and 
future-oriented? and strengthened the institutions it served. 

Organization of Book^ 

IN one sense the chapters of this volume progress from the past 
to the future. - In the first paper, Magerty , Behrens (the first 
Project Officer for the program), and Abramson describe the ori- 
gins of the Dean * s Grant program and its present operations from 
the federal perspective. Reynolds, in the second chapter, sum- 
marizes the results of a survey of DGP officers which was con- 
ducted at the Spring 1982 national DGP meeting. It is fair .to 
say, on the basis of these two chapters, that the Dean f s Grant 
program Has been strengthened over the seven years of its exis- 
tence first by the support provided by the federal agencies and 
s econd" by - the acceptance of and* dedication to the program by * 
teacher educ^at'brs % -^indeed # the best advocates for the program 
seem to be the teaeher^educajprs who are participating in proj- { 
£W5ts. ' ; ■ ... P . ,• ' 

Saunders and Birch offer an overview of the .task of Dean's 
Grant Projects which takes the reader step-by-step through the 
functions and possible activities of a project. In the follow- 
ing chapter, Woods details the process of faculty development, 
the first major task in the revision of teacher-education pro- " 
grams ■•; 

Lakin and Reynolds discuss the problems of revising "teacher^ 
education curricula . The core of their discussion is the 10 
clusters of" capability, the common body of professional practice 
for teachers'. -They also list the materials that were developed 



under the auspicGi of NSSP to provide teacher edueators with sug- 
gestions for incorporating elements of the clusters in their 
courses* Haisley and Seanneil,_in their respective chapters, 
provide experiential bases for their descriptions of how curricu- 
la in elementary and secondary education can be changed* 

^JOrnt Dean's Grant projects have extended their areas of con- 
eern_by focusing on other pre-serviee students than those in ele- 
mentary and secondary education. The work of projects in the ar- 
eas of administration and! school counselors and psychologists is 
'HlM^ia.sed by sharp in the* chapter on key support personnel, Fol- 
lowing SEWk^yJ^B discussion of the different approaches to project 
activities whiefr-are generated by the particular needs of insti- 
tutions, Sharp describes the experiences of Dean's Grant Projects 
in supporting regional consortia. 

A major concern of projects, almost since their beginning, 
has been that of documenting their successes. Bates discusses 
the problems of evaluation and offers an example of a program 
that was conducted by Cleveland State University. The addenda, to 
his chapter show the 1 kinds of data which have been collected oh a 
regional and two national evaluations and the conclusions that 
were drawn in each. 

The next to last chapter by Reynolds is a slightly revised ' 
version, of the paper with which he introduced the final NSSP- 
sponsored national meeting of PGPs (Spring 1982) * It is re- 
printed here because of its attention to issues that may deter- 
mine the future course of teacher education and educational ser- 
vices for handicapped children* 

Last but no less important is the compendium of materials 
produced by the various DGP projects over the years and the in- 
formation on where these products can be obtained. The author, 
Karen Lundholm, has been the Assistant to the Director of NSSP 
since the support system was established and probably has had 
more dealings with project personnel on a day-to-day basis than 
anyone else* 
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Fostering an Agenda of 
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ABSTRACT! The Dean's Grant program is designed 
to assist schools, collages, and departments of 
educat ioifWd a f~f i~l iat e d = " pr o f e s m i o n s in the re- 
vision Of their preparatory programs for both 
undergraduate and graduate students. A primary 
objective of the faculty development and cur- 
riculum revision activities traditionally ass©— 
eiated with the program is the infusion of 
those instructional competencies that will be 
required by current and future generations of*, 
personnel to more effectively serve the full 
range of children placed in the regular school 
environment. TO date, about 260 institutions 
have participated in the .Dean's Grant program* 
This chapter describes the origins of this na- 
tional initiative and reviews the evolution, 
status ? and potential future of the innovative , 
field— responsive enterprises . 



THE 4.23 million handicapped students currently enrolled in 
America 'i public schools continue to challenge the educational 
community in general and teacher-education program personnel in 
particular, s Although the rights of handicapped children and 
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youth to a freu and appropriate public education in the Isait re- 
strictive environment is affirmed by both professional cpnieniui 
and federal and state statutes* debate continually has focused on 
the capacity of the educational system to adequately coordinate 
and deliver the range of services required by the general popular 
tion of exceptional learners. The principles and procedures con= 
veyed through Public Law 94^14 2 - the right to education * least 
restrictive alternatives* individualised programing, and due 
process - require schools to employ teachers and support staff 
who are competent in both their prof ess iona 1 specialty and estab= 
lishing mutually supportive* cooperative relations with col- 
leagues* parents and students, 

Providing for the education of handicapped children and 
youth is truly becoming a shared responsibility. Approximately 
681 (U.S. Department of Education, 1982) of those children iden= 
tifiea is handicapped spend some portion of the school day in 
regular classrooms. An additional 25% who manifest more severe 
handicapping conditions are served in separate classes in regular 
school buildings. Thus* all hut a small proportion of exception^- 
al students receive instruction in school environments where the 
opportunities for substantial interactions with nonhandieapped 
peers and regular school staff are possible. However, the quali^ 
ty of the interactions and the effectiveness of the educational 
services provided appear to be highly variable and largely de- 
pendent upon the preparation, direction* and motivation of the 



Hersh and Walker (1982) argued that the environments that have 
the, greatest educational impact on children are those in which 
there are found (a) high teacher expectations* (b) a strong sense 
of efficacy, (c) clearly communicated rules for social behavior* 
(d) strong administrative leadership* (e) parent support, and (f) 
an instructional technology that maximizes students* work. These 
dimensions are the fundamental ingredients of a fine-tuned social 
organism. If we know what factors are present in schools that 
are effective with children exhibiting marked individual differ- 
ences, it is only logical that we, as trainers of teachers and 
administrators, concentrate our efforts on understanding these 
factors and effecting change accordingly* However* our emphasis 
should not be on isolating discrete elements but* rather* on af= 
fecting the whole by changing the parts. 

The primary objective of the Dean ? s Grant initiative was to 
influence positively the educational system by revitalizing 
teacher education to make the regular school environment a more 
receptive and effective instructional setting in which to serve 
an expanding range of diverse students, particularly handicapped 
children and youth. The intended outcome of this federal effort 
was not perceived by its architects to promote some idealized 
renascence in American education. Rather, the initiators of the 
Dean f s Grant program realistically envisioned an evolving network 
of schools, colleges, and departments of education (SCDEs) col= 
lectively devoted to improving services to children. Advances 
in existing services would result from the preparation of a cadre 
of highly skilled graduates at the baccalaureate, master's and 
doctoral levels. First, however, traditional teacher^education 
curriculum would have to be refined to reflect the knowledge and 
skills required by generations of future regular classroom teach^ 
ers* special educators* administrators, and related service pro^ 
viders to understand and function in the renegotiated roles ex- 
tant and evolving in the schools. 
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Antecedents of the Dean's Grant initiative ' 

IN their review of the historical development Of programs for 
handicapped children in the United States, Reynolds and Birch 
(1977) observed that advances in the practice or special educa- 
tion* which paralleled improvements in other segments of the hu= 
man services community* rarely "took over" suddenly* Changes in 
the mode and content of service delivery characteristically pro^ 
gressed at a slow and less than uniform rate. The heightened 
momentum and "urgency in action" that emerged in the late 1960s .. 
and expanded throughout the 1970s to protect the rights of handi^ 
capped students was largely the result Of a coalescence of major 
societal forces* judicial, legislative, professional, parental * 
and the general public a The right=to*-education mandate embodied 
in Public Law 94-142 and comparable state statutes not only im- 
parted new legal responsibilities to the educational community 
but* in i more profound sense, established a host of fresh pro— 
fessional challenges requiring immediate attention. The impor= 
tance to educational practitioners* teacher educators* and policy 
makers of the progressive legislation being promulgated on behalf 
of exceptional learners was the degree to which it encouraged in- 
creasing diversity in the classroom. The transition of the regu- 
lar school environment from a place of exclusion to a setting 
fostering more inclusive arrangements for handicapped children 
and youth demanded detailed planning* collaboration* and consist 
tent and committed action by the entire educational system and 
the larger community of advocates, parents* and students which it 
served* 

Although the field of special education experienced tremens 
dous advances in the areas of knowledge , theory * diagnosis, and 
instructional techniques (Grosenick § Reynolds* 197Sj; Reynolds & 
Birch, 1977; Schof er k Chalf ant * 1970)^ the advances were di- 
rected primarily to educational models relying on "pull-out" 
Strategies* that is * the removal of handicapped children from 
regular classrooms for a portion of each school day to provide 
them with appropriate special services* For all practical pur^ 
poses the prevailing arrangement isolated professionals and, in 
turn, created separate, degenerative subsystems (i.e., regular 
education and special education) through which handicapped ehil— r 
dren passed to receive appropriate services. / 

Attempts to study^ mCre effective methods of educating mild- 
ly, moderately* and severely handicapped populations were /made "in 
the late 1960s. These research and development activities were 
stimulated by federal and state discretionary funds (Council for 
Exceptional Children, 1976) . Paralleling these advances in di^ 
rect service provisions was the unprecedented expansion r of spe^ 
cial education training programs at institutions of higher educa— * 
tion across the nation {Burke, 1977 % Schofer & Chalfant, 1979* 
Smith, 1977)* Again, federal support provided through legisla*^ 
tion such as Public Laws 88-164 and 91-230 served as significant 
stimuli for the growth of teacher education and leadership prepa— ~~ 
ration* By Fiscal Year 1974 (Academic. Year 1973-74) * the Bureau 
of Education for the Handicapped = (BEH) had established the fol^ 
lowing range off broad funding categories t . 

- General Special Education . Recreation \ 

* Severely Handicapped * Interdiscipliriary Training 

- Early Childhood Handicapped . Paraprof essional Training : 

- Vocational and Career Edu- * Model Development and Im- "' - 

cation plementa tion / (Special 

- Physical Education e projects) / 

- Regular Education * Deveiopmental % Assistance 

. Volunteers^ including Parents (Post^ Doctoral Training) a 
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Prior to VJ1A 9 tht- massive training demands for regular idu- 
cators, administrators, and other nonspeeial education personnel 
were met by limited federal, state, and local support for inier-^ 
vice activities* Federal funding for the specialised inservice 
preparation of regular educators was assumed to be catalytic in 
nature. Discretionary funds were awarded for the development, 
initial implementation, and assessment of model inservice pro- 
grams, including consortium arrangements (Slants & Moore, 1977). 
The collection of individual efforts was determined to be prac- 
ticable and effective CAMS, 1981), but the relative scarcity of 
available federal resources and tho scope of practitioners 1 
knowledge and ikill deficits required a rethinking of prevailing 
approaches to professional development,! 

State-wide study committers, composed of representatives 
from institutions of higher education, state and local education- 
al agencies and consumer/advocacy groups, were formulated for the 
purpose of analysing existing personnel— preparation programing in 
each state, and to consider alternatives to these efforts. In- 
cluded in most deliberations was the consideration of appropriate 
certif ication requirements for regular educators, with particular 
emphasis on the establishment of acceptable knowledge and skill 
standards for classroom teachers who would serve an expanding 
population of students with diverse handicaps , The outcome of 
these activities pointed to the critical need for a refinement of 
the concepts and content found in traditional undergraduate and 
graduate teache t-oducat ion programs (Behrens £ Grosenick, 1978). 

Defining the Dean's Grant Program 

THE Dean 1 s Grant (or Regular Education - Preserviee REGP) program 
was conceptualized to address the needs of future generations sf 
regular classroom teachers, administrators, and related service 
providers in the country 4 ^ The program was developed in tandem 
with the federal government's Regular Education - inservice (REGJ) 
program that was designed to upgrade the skills of those educa*- 
tional personnel already employed in the nation's schools, The 
intention of 4 ho simultaneous underwriting of these ambitious en- 
terprises was to realise both an r immediate CRTCI) and prolonged 
(REGP) influence upon the quality of educational services pro- 



*The magnitude of the problem of. providing the population of 
1,809,000 regular educate, s with adequate inservice training is 
highlighted by data derived from both an AMS survey (1981) and 
State Plans (1982) submitted to Special Programs, U,S, Department 
of Education, When aggregated, these reports indicated that only 
37'£ of regular classroom teachers received any inservice prepara- 
tion for instructing handicapped students during the academic 
year 1979-198 0* The average number of hours in which regular ed- 
ucators participated in these inservice activities was 12,1 (as 
compared with 21,3 hours for special educators). Additionally, - 
state data suggest the possible evolution or perpetuation of an 
imbalance in the content of inservice training provided to regu- 
lar education personnel, inservice activities delivered tp regu- 
lar educators in 1979-1980 were three times more likely to be ; 
oriented toward training content in awareness and knowledge rela w 
tie to educating handicapped students than in skill practice and 
application. By contrast, inservice training provided to special 
educators during the same time period was fairly balanced in con- 
tent (i.e. , trainee development in awareness, knowledge and skill 
areas, with a significant ^increase in activities leading to com- 
petence in skill application). 
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vided to handicapped Students (a? well as their nonhandicapped 
pttfg) . 

During the spring of 1974, staff from the Bureau of Educa- 
tion for the Handicapped (BEH) held discussions on future agency 
priorities with professionals representing teacher education, 
state agencies , local school systems? and consumer groups. Fore- 
most on the agenda in these deliberations was the development Of 
a plan of action that would respond to the collective / findings of 
the on-going Statewide Study Committees. Subsequent to these 
meetings , it was decided that an effort to Stimulate /the refine- 
ment of traditional teacher-straining programs was imperative, 
and, in fact, that it could assist in the timely infusion of de- 
veloping, innovative special education training sequences* 

The resulting Dean's Grant program was announced in a July 
1974 "Dear Colleague'' letter to deans across the country by Edwin 
Martin, then Deputy Commissioner of Education. The program ob- 
jectives specified in this correspondence included the following: 

. The development of instructional competencies 
pertaining to the education of handicapped 
students for regular education personnel, in= 
eluding "elementary educators, secondary edu- 
cators, principals, supervisors, superintend- 
ents, career/vocational educators , and other 
personnel * * * „ H 

- The "reforming of training sequences and cur- 
ricula" which promote the infusion of the com- 
petencies in response to the individual chal- 
lenges of children, including the handicapped, 
*:ho require additional attention , 

- The establishment of projects which incorporate 
the following programmatic elements i 

1 - Dean or equivalent administrator as 

the project director* 

2 - A plan which proposes the revision 

of the teacher education program^ 
modification should be beyond the 
mere addition of one or two courses 

3 — Evidence of strong special education 

faculty involvement and commitment. 

4 - An initial three year timeline for 

program implementation. 

5 - A delineation of project outcomes 

including but not limited tot Changes 
in curricula, impact, upon School/Col^ 
College operation, benefits to pro— 
gram graduates, and projected impact 
upon handicapped and other children 
"whom the program's graduates will 
serve," (Martin, 1974) 

If one common element was present among the original Dean's 
Grant applicants, it was diversity- Initial cycle submissions 
(i.e., 1975-1978) were disparate in geographic locations, insti- 
tutional si^e and composition, type of personnel involved, and 
scope and nature of proposed programing (Behrens & Grosenick, 
1978)* Competitive proposals consistently focused the applica- 
tion narratives to address the following critical areas (Clair, 
Hagerty, & Merchant, 1979): - 

Needr Proposals described the needs for faculty development 
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and curriculum revision which were determined through systematic 
and thoroughly documented institutional ntedi aseessniinti. This 
information represented the perceptions of all participating sec^ 
tors of the school, college* or university* Additioneilly, model 
Dean's Grant programs sought the participation of those constitu- 
encies ultimately affected by the reconceptuali^ed training cur- 
riculum (i.e., students- parents, perionnel from LEAS and SEAs ,; 
and advocacy organiiat," an representatives) * 

project Influence i Applications clearly defined the project- 
training audienee(s) and delineated the anticipated influence of 
eurrieuiar redevelopment strategies for each of the proposed 
audiences* The proposals frequently identified the field-based 
concerns which would be addressed through project support and de- 
scribed the expected results of training and eurrieuiar develop- 
ment in terms of definable modifications in educational program 
content and the sequence of course offerings* In addition, proj^ 
ect results usually were defined in terms of measurable improve- 
ments in faculty and student knowledge and skill acquisition, as 
well as attitude change* 

Depending upon the content of the individual project need 
statements and the identified training populations, Dean's errant 
project activities focused on the competencies required for one 
or more of the fol lowing rol^s and environments. 



Service H ole 
Elementary educator 

Secondary educator 

Early childhood educator 

Special educator 

Vocat ional/eareer educator 

Counselor 

Bilingual educator 
Administrator 
Physical educator 
Recreation professional 
Paraprof essional 
school nurse 
School psychologist 
School /social workers 



Set tins 

Regular preschool , elementary 
or secondary classrooms 

Head Start programs 

Resource rooms 

Vocational program settings 

Community-based programs 
(both academic and extracur^ 
ricular } 

Local, intermediate, and 
State administrative unit 
programs 

Community educational and 
health programs 

Consumer/advocacy agencies 



* Other related servi 
yiders { e - g - , oeeu 
therapists, physic 
apists, rehabilita 
personnel) 

Prog ram A ccompl i shmen 
ly described a sequence of 
ities to promote the speei 
mains. Effective projects 
the following components: 

^_ The assignment of a 
composed of project 
ticipating institut 
external edueatlena 

- Collaborative faoul 
to staff acceptance 



ce pro- 
pational 
al ther— 
tisn 



tsi Strong proposals eharaeteristieal- 
faculty and program-development aetiv- 
al education and regular education do-* 
trad it ional ly , were organised around 



project advisory committee 
staff, representatives/of par- 
ional units, and personnel from 
1 agencies and consumer groups. 

ty awareness effort (leading 
of necessary program modif ica— 
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tions) * 

- Cooperative staff f -development activities to insure 
the development Off crucial and collectively deter^ 
mined compitencits (1,6, , attitude* knowledge, 
skills) - 

- Analysis of didactic and pract icum qonttnt in 
existing teache reeducation programing * 

. Identification °f additional pr^gr^m content pir^ 
tinent to the education of exceptional children -in 
regular classroom settings * 

= Development and field testing of new eurricular 
designs * 

. Infusion of new course content ©^ total revision 
off the graduate and/or undergraduate program- 

Plans for an on^going evaluation* documentation , 
and refinement off the permanent recoflceptualized 
curriculum*. 

Evaluations off Regular Mucation^Fffe^sef Vice proposals were 
part ieularly favorable when applicants forecast the continuous 
participation Off local school personnel Eflfl parents in project 
activities, and especially in those efforts related to the as= 
sessment and revision off pracfcicum arrangements . 

The extent of proposed revisions in each application was 
variable and specific to the needs of individual institutions. 
However, several basic areas of faculty/graduate competence were 
presupposed* In describing the University of Kansas program, for 
example, Kleinhammer, £haffi¥i, and Slcrtic £1978) determined them 
to be as follows i 

a. Knowledge off normal and differing learning 
/ patterns of students. 

$ b a Knowledge and application of' classroom 

sessment procedures appropriate to e^cep^ 
1.^ tional children * 

~e~r - Knowledge of c\irricular choices appropriate 
/ for exceptional children, • -• 

/ d . Knowledge of techniques f^r planning, de^- 

livery.oand management of instruction for 
/ exceptional children, 

/ e. Human relations and organisational skills - 

essential to §@rving ekceptionai children 
and participation on I£P tennis* 

f 5 Knowledge off iQciefcal influences and issues 
related to exceptionality, (p. 149) 

Project Evalu ation i The majority of Competitive applicants 
proposed an eva luation ~ design incorporating instruments and data-* 
management procedures that insured the mmchodical collection of 
assessment information, and Reviewed, analysed* and subsequently 
used the information for project refinement. The evaluation pre^ 
cess was intended ; to provide for an accurate assessment of pro^ 
gram function and* at the same time, to' allow for the comprehen- 
sive documentation of all project activities- Evaluation instru- 
ments frequently included items iuch as tti^ following: 

* Formal surveys of Btdt£ f participating faculty 
members, undergraduate and graduatp trainees, and, 
when appropriate, external agency, participants. 
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* Narrative ruports of project activities* 

* Anecdotal records* 

* Committee or discussion group minutes* 

* Position papers and responses. 

* Statistical reieareh related to measurable effects 
of the project activities on the primary (faculty/ 
pre^serviee trainee) and secondary (school* com-* 
munity, agency environment) audiences, 

Early projects were supported at levels of approximately 
$35*000 per year* Funds were primarily employed for the release 
time of a senior faculty coordinator, secretarial support* con- 
sultants, and limited staff travel to promote interproject dis- 
semination and network activities* The majority of the initial 
Dean's Grant Projects experienced a level of success (in meeting 
proposed objectives) equivalent to training programs Supported 
under several other Division of Personnel Preparation funding 
categories. However, those programs that reported the greatest 
level of institutional influence .commonly cited the following 
Strategies as positive determinants: 

* The active involvement of a primary academic 
administf atoff (i*e*, dean of equivalent)* 
Behrens and Grosenick (197S) suggested that 
these individuals have the authority, respon= 
sibility, and decision-making capability to 
bring about change* Projects in which the 
dean took a leadership role in planning and 
-implementing the program - and not one of 
tacit approval - were projects which more 
easily accomplished critical curriculum revi^ 
sion objectives. (National Support Systems 
Project, 1981) 

* The linkage of effective, practical teaching 
strategies with educational theory by means of 
the following approaches ; The involvement of 
school-based practitioners as project trainers; 
the participation of classroom teachers, handi- 
capped individuals and parents in project plan- 
ning, implementation and evaluation? and the 
refinement off piactica experiences to reflect 
changes in didactic offerings (Hagerty, 1981) * 

. The early and frequent use of team of consensus-^ 
building activities to promote a truly interdis- 
ciplinary effort (Clair, Hagerty, £ Merchant, 
1979; Grosenick & Reynolds, 1978; NSSP; 19^1; ; 
Teaching Research, 1982) * Those projects. were 
particularly successful which viewed the special .= * 
education faculty as an important element in, but t 
/ not the sole contributors to f ^€he curriculum re— / 
= ffinement process. Effective^ projects continually 

/ ^el-icijted the input and participation of those / 
/ disciplines -ami areas of the educational spectrum / 
/ which would reaiiie - the'most significant impact / 
j on the curriculum revision ^pfocess^ e.g. , elemen- 

/ tary education , secondary education, educational 

psychology, and vocational education* ' 

f •• \ / 

The Expansion of the Institutional Network / 

THE initial federal investment in the Dean's Grant program. to^ 
tailed $1,400,000, During Fiscal Year (FY) 1.975 (Academic Year 
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1975-1976) , thus*;* funds supported 59 charter projects* Table 1 
shews that from 1975 through 1980 categorical support in the area 
of Regular Education = Fre^sorvice increased dramatically. Far^ 
alleling this growth in resources was a rapid expansion in the 
numoer and design of both Dean r s Grant applications and institu-^ 
tional awards (Clair, Hagerty, & Merchant, 1979). 



Year 


TABLE 1 
# of Pro j ects Supported 


Total Level of Funding 


1975 




1*400,000 


1976 


60 


3,230, 000 


1977 


7 5 


3,230,000 


1978 


92 


3,420,000 


1979 


117 


6,486,000 


1980 


141 


7,250,000 


1981 


132 


6,187,000 



Currently, about 260 colleges and universities have been 
Dean's Grant recipients for time periods ranging from one to 
seven years. This number does not account for the additional 56 
institutions of higher education that have benefited indirectly 
from technical assistance activities or materials provided by 
several national or regional networks, notably the National Sup- 
port Systems Project (NSSP) , located at the University of Minne- 
sota, and the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa^ 
tion (AACTE) , located in Washington t D*C, 

Prom the inception of the Dean's Grant program, both federal 
administrators and faculty members in participating institutions 
have recognized the need for substantive program and network sup- 
ports to assist individual grantees in project implementation* 
The impetus for establishing a major technical assistance and 
support network evolved from the dual conditions that 

, individual projects were developmental in nature 
and that* as a consequence, these "high risk" ef- 
forts focusing upon longitudinal faculty and cur— 
ricular change would require a substantial system 
for the design and provision of supportive materi- 
als and technical assistance services i and 

. no common forum or professional organization ex- 
isted for the range of disciplines and issues ad^ 
dressed by the Dean ? s Grant program- 

The two major networks (NSSP and AACTE) supported by the 
Division of Personnel Preparation during the tenure of the Dean's 
Grant program conducted and expanded upon the time^tested service 
functions administered by previous support projects in federal, 
programs, such as Teacher Corps and Education Professional De- 
velopment Act (EPDA) programing* They included the management 
of the following; 

. Technical assistance activities (drawing upon the 
collective expertise of current and former Dean's 
Grant recipients) . 

* Material de ve Ip pmejrt an d re fine mentactivities (in 
which products focusing upon effective strategies 
for faculty and program change are promoted) * 
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- Haterlai/in format ion dissemination activities 
( insuring the timely distribution and exchange 
of rtieirch findings* training strategies and 
promising service delivery models) . 

. Convening activities (providing opportunities, 
based upon national* regional or topical in^ 
terests, for professionals involved in the 
specialized preparation of regular educators 
to discuss common concerns about current and 
future instructional designs and practices) . 

The multiple support activities administered by NSSP (1975^ 
1982} and AACTE (1978-1981) were and continue to be valued by 
schools, colleges, and departments of education for their appro^ 
priateness and reliability in responding to critical resource 
needs* Two particularly noteworthy support strategies emanating 
from these national projects were the establishment of regional 
liaisons by the NSSP and the u^,f* nf m±MMM Pi fsff^iatirnT hy-^ r TP~ • 

Under the NSSP project design, Dean's Grant projects were 
formally organized into eight geographic regions* Each region was 
assigned a lead professional or liaison to act as principal co- 
ordinator* act in an advisory capacity to the larger NSSP na*-* 
tional network* and, when requested, to provide direct and timely 
assistance to individual Dean's Grant Projects and prospective 
applicants* Annual regional meetings were convened at the dis- 
cretion of the liaisons and were organized 

- to act as a vehicle for sharing information! 

- to enable individual attention to projects! 

- to entourage regional assistance to problem 
solving; and 

- to share ideas and materials, as may be avails 
able. 

The central staff of the NSSP provided a myriad of suppor- 
tive services. Activities included national training conferences 
smaller topical conferences (convened across the nation) * the of- 
ganization of site visits, assistance in identifying and sharing 
materials among the projects,^ and the establishment of a publica- 
tion and dissemination system. 

The AACTE Project on the Education of the Handicapped crea- 
tively used the agency's organisational structure of state asio- 
ciations to accomplish the major objectives of 

. disseminating information relating to the Dean's 

Grant program to AACTE member institutions; ,„ 

. encouraging responses by its membership to 

federal mandates regarding the education of the 
handicapped; and 

* stimulating the interest of increasing numbers 
of institutions in the Dean's Grant concept* 

Frequent collaborations with NSSP and individual Dean's 
Grant Projects enabled AACTE to sponsor a variety of national* 
regional, and state conferences on critical issues in the spe- 
cialized preparatory training of regular educators. 

Current Programing and Future Directions 

THE Dean's Grant program has been successful to the degree that 
it has accomplished both the explicit and implied following ob^ 
j actives: 
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. Establishing the education of exceptional students 
as an afia Of critical attention for teacher edu- 
cation institutions* 

, promoting models for curricular refinement/moderni^ 
zation in teacher- education institutions, primarily - 
focusing on special education competencies* 

, Advocating the shared responsibility of regular and 
special education for the provision of services to 
a substantial proportion Of handicapped students 
(Sonfcag, 1982) * 

The realization of these objectives largely has been pro- 
moted through the use* by Dean's Grant program participants , of 
two major approaches to the reconceptualization of traditional 
teachers-education curricula* These general approaches are as 
follows * - 

1 . The_ infusion pf_ content relating to the education of handle 
. capped _chTldrjQ~ and you^l^ into~^eyis€Tng courses *- 

The majority of institutions with Dean's Grant projects dedicated 
themselves to fundamental and complex strategies for change above 
the level required merely to add a coarse on handicapped students 
for all teacher trainees. In some teacher-education programs in- 
formation and experiences relating to the education of handieappe 
pupils were included within the frameworks of existing courses. 
In this approach * the competencies that non— special education per 
sortnel should possess were identified and the graduate^ or under- 
graduate curriculum was reviewed to ascertain the courses and 
field experiences in which those competencies could be imparted. 

Modular instruction emerged in some institutions as a form 
for infusing pertinent content into existing courses, The in- 
structional modules frequently incorporated both commercially 
prepared and internally developed materials* These instructional 
resources have the advantage of being easily integrated into ix- 
isting preparation programs . Modules also allowed for flexibili^ 
ty in the instructional format in that they could be used as re- 
sources by faculty members or incorporated in whole of part into 
the training sequence* a 

The infusion of information throughout the curriculum had 
some disadvantages, however* For example, it is more difficult 
to document that 'graduates hav# acquired instructional content 
when it is not neatly packaged in a single course* Also, there 
is danger that when components are widely dispersed in the cur- 
riculum of complex programs* the commitment of instructors to 
some components will diminish or be superseded* thus destroying 
the systematic approach to the content* An essential element to 
maintaining the value of the infusion of information* consequent- 
ly* is the assignment of professional responsibility for the co- 
ordination and support of the program. 

2 . Comprehensive revision jsf teacher- education programs . 

A basic revision of teacher-education programs may be the most 
significant response to the challenge of Public Law 94-142* 
This change process requires a reassessment and renegotiation of 
the relations among the different curricular units like the cur= 
ricular redesign structured around the cluster of 10 capabilities 
identified in A Common Body_of practice for Teachers (Reynolds, 
Birch, Grohs, et alT, 1980), 



A detailed discussion of the 10 clusters is presented by K. c* 
Lakin & M. C- Reynolds in "Public Law 94-142 as an Organizing 
Principle for Teacher-Education Curricula * 11 in this volume. 
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A conge quince.* of integrating the 10 eluitirs of capability 
with a cprnprehonsi vuly revised curriculum, is that faculty mem- 
bers._(and, subsequently, students) are less likely to perceive 
special ind^regulac. education as separate and somewhat ineongru^ 
ous domains. Basic que¥tions— teiid_tc^ arise , requiring active 
discussion and resolution, on such issuWs as--tlie_time or "life 
space" provided for teacher education^ the resourees^a^a^l^ble--^ 
for teacher education; the renegotiation of arrangements for 
teacher education with faculty members from the liberal arts and 
the professional disciplines such as medicine and law? and the 
new roles of specialists and teachers in relation to parents and 
the community* 

Regardless of the approach to faculty development and the 
currieular change deemed to be best suited to a particular in- 
stitution's needs, it is evident that the Dean's Grant program 
has had a positive " influence on the educational community. For 
example i 

. institutions that became the sites of Dean's Grant 
Projects- produce approximately 3i% of the nation's 
yearly output of new teachers (N3SP, 1980)* 

* Of those institutions that have completed at least 
the third programmatic year of Dean f S Grant funding, 
" 72% reported completion of curricula revision, 

- 871 reported Completion of faculty knowledge/ 
skill objectives , 

-'88% reported significant increases in student 
/ knowledge/skill acquisition, and 

,X / s 69% reported the completion of comprehensive 
program changes- 

a increasing numbers of consortium arrangements have 
fceen supported to insure an expanding influence 
upon smaller universities and colleges, particu^ 
larly institutions serving rural populations (SEP, 
1981). 

« Projects have begun to insure the maintenance of 
professional standards that relate to individual 
differences by teaoher^preparation programs* For 
instance, a recently funded AACTE project is de*- 
signed to provide technical assistance to teacher-^ 
education programs in meeting the standards of 
special education adopted by NCATE (National Coun- 
cil for Accreditation of Teacher Education) (AACTE, 

' 1981) . 

* Xn an initial survey of recent Dean's Grant projects 
by the Teaching Research staff (19823 , the following 
findings were documented % 

"First-year projects seem to be of to a 
better and faster start when compared with 
earlier projects*" 

- "The amount of [technical and material] assis- 
tance available, through developed products 

is considerably more abundant now than it 
• was for the early projects." 

- "Making curriculum changes and incorporating 
them into the degree program was the most 
successful and ^lasting part of the former 
projects*" 
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However, t - wo f?iemenfcg that arc critical to fefe-Sie reeonceptuali- 
?^tlon of teaeh**»er^educafeion ptopms appear to rie=^uire further at* 
tentiorn they h * re , particularly, the refinement j~ praeticum ex- 
perience and ths^^ collection of sufficient data__on program gradu- 
a tci, It is scfcrnewhat .disquieting to" note the fol^HLowing 

"™"T Pew of the former Dean's Grant Projects i i~r^i a 

national, survey (Teaching Research, 1982) £___=reported 
the uie of praeticum and student teaching \ -__ /ith 
handicap^^ped students fcogemplement reviaec^S eourse- 
work ofr^etingSj and leeithan 30% of the fSSLnal re- 
ports sn" Emitted to SEP by Dean's Grant reciiiipients 
indicate— revisions in praeticum experiences^. It is • **' 
imperati- _ve that institutions receiving Dears'i Grants 
increase of forts to reinforei eoursework wath rele- 
vant pra-^otica e3£perientm 

i A subst-^^ntial number < ■ projects (even tr^^aose sup— 
ported f-* = cr 4-6 years) ^id not address the 2S.ssue re- 
lated to * success of gtadyatis. This faitX.ure is 
particui^ _ a.rly problematic because the ultim^ate ob- 
jective * of the major D&an'i Grant component__=s {fac*- 

~ " ulty- -dev * o lopmen t = an^cu rr ley 1 um - r e f-i netneivt S z is. - the = _„ 

positive effect off progiaiing upon the knov*^jledge 
and skil^.is of graduates* It is encouragin g^^ to 
note* ho-r-^wev or # that several individual prs^grains are 
in the px-roi^si of developing instruments a^id col- 
lecting longitudinal data on the influence of the 
programs - on the teaehiftlfeffgotiveness of e^^raduates. 

Recent die*^ussions on the ioopa and nature " r future Dean's 
Cfrant programing ^ have centered sn isolating contir^suing areas of 
n^ea, Some fff»oeuiing or redefinition of the trac^aitional Dean, 1 s 
CtantcDncept m.^ay be necessary, including the possisibility of de- : _ 

loping a reyi „ L all zed master or peer teacher gyp ^r "" and expand-" 
impractical, ^ supervised experlencei with exeepti^ianal learners 
during the pr©-js. service training sequence* Addities^mally , it is 
clear that furt=i^her investment in program deveiopme^snt is warranted 
i^. the areas of doctoral trailing (leadership p^fs^onnel) and pro* 
9^aaliKj in hist&^rically black institutions , small colleges and 
u ^ivDreities ge ^~^ ving rural an4 urban populations CXSontag, 1982)* 

initial vie^^? of a revitalLid Rigular Edueaticssn^Preservice 
Program would e^r^i c our a ge the d^gign of projects thaia&t include the 
fallowing ftitUDiii 

, A truly iFtinique program Assign that incorpOL _ a.tes , 
innoyafci™ ve medels/activ^itiis which are relate ted 
to effect Live teacher ttaining* research, ir^d 
local gp f^pe delivery* this may* be aocoinp«=*lished 
through * 4^he development ef consortium model^^s for 
the trais^riing of deans torthsir designees) in co- 
ordinati^=on with local %dool officials* Tfrmis 
training would provide the persons who are weapon- ^ 
sible ■* * policy develo^pnt and implementa^__ttion in 

colleges^ ^ universities, and'local school dL striets 

with tha skills and resources necessary to effec- 
tively manage the admiitigtration^ of trainint—gg and 
service ^rjellyery activities related to the - educa^ 
tion of gLi andicapped students. . 

. , A de t a i 1 qiQ d^ p 1 a n nj ! n = g_cc^^gi)an t^?h i eh reflect^s in- 
tensive ^-^aculty and TJGK involvimeht prior t*io pro- 
? posal sufc^bmission. * 

* Collabor^^tive SEA/LEA advocacy activities* 

. A del ingestion of the eJttent to which progra^a-ni ob- 
.' jectiv^s will influence tho participating L^^xisti— 
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tution(s) of higher education and local educational 
agencies involved in the effort, 

. The development of a comprehensive evaluation de- 
sign which will assess project influence upon the 
functions of program graduates and handicapped stu- 
dents* 

The Dean's Grant program continues to provide teaeher-educa= 
tion personnel with the opportunity to reassess and renegotiate 
the professional relations integral to the provision of educa^ 
tional services to all children- , At times , the process of pro= 
fessional examination, reflection , and change appears exceedingly 
slow and cumbersome* Over the seven-year history of Regular Edu- 
cation - Freserviee programing, teacher educators have become 
increasingly cognisant of the complexities of the institutional 
change process. The tearing down and building up process pro- 
ceeds simultaneously, and generally at a far slower pace than 
enthusiasts are willing to admit (Penner & Gilmore, 1977)* How- 
ever, numerous Dean 1 s Grant -recipients— have-deye -loped— and=doeu— = 
mented innovative strategies to enhance and increase the likeli^ 
hood of the timely progression of critical events, for example* 
faculty development, program analysis, and curriculum revision* 
Successful grantees have generally learned - in an institutional 
sense - how to overcome negative influences, such as staff re= 
sistance, administrative inflexibility, and programmatic re^ 
trenchment - 

Future efforts in schools, colleges and departments of edu- 
cation to explore alternative approaches for the preparation of 
consnitted and skilled educators will benefit from the collective 
wisdom and experience of the network of Dean's Grant Project in^ 
stitutions* Given the economic, social f and professional reali= 
ties, of the 13S0s, the keystone of future initiatives to refine 
programs in teacher education and related disciplines (e.g. , td- 
uca tional psychology) , will require a substantial level of intra- 
and interinstitutionai collaboration* Attempts by former and 
current grantees to document the critical dimensions of the 
change process - the motivation for the development of this vol**- 
ume — should serve as a crucial foundation for succeeding endeav= 
ors to reconceptualiEe the scope and content of teacher training. 
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Dean's Grant Projects! Progress and Prospects 



Maynard C* Reynolds 
University of Minnesota 



ABSTRACT: A 37-item questionnaire was distri- 
buted to PGP directors, cgofdinators t ^ rtd tea- 
Cher iflueatorgi who participate in the. opera- 
tions of Dean's Grant Projiets, at the annual 
meeting Of DGPs held in April 1982. Afeout 6St 
of the conferees responded to the questionnaire 
by choosing responses on a i-point Like^t scale 
ranging from Strongly Agree to Strongly Disa- 
gree* The subjects covered by the question- 
naire were as fellows? The Impact of public 
Law 94-14 2 on Teacher Education i The Progress 
of Dean's Grant projects j Changes in tri^~ Schools i 
implications for Dean's Grant Projects f New Ap^- 
proachii in Future DGPs? The Need for Quality 
in Teacher Education? and Temporary Support 
Systimii Needs of the OGFa, 



WHAT has been the impact of Public lay 94=142 on ^re-service tea- 
cher education? Have Dean's Grant Projects (DGP^3 played a sig- 
* "i\if leant roi^ in implementing the principles of PHibiie Law 94= 
142? Should the projects be continued? If so* slMou.M new ap- 
proaches! be explored? What new strategies , in addition to or 
instead of Dgfs* might be used to bring teacher preparation into 
accord with otsrrent policies for the education of handicapped 
students? = 

Answers to such questions are important to mmny people i to 
educators who seek seriously to make teacher-prep^r/ation programs 
more adaptive to the needs of handicapped pupils, to federal of- 
ficials who administer the Dean's Grant program, to members Of 
Congress* who must consider education budgets and priorities in 
the context of overall needs, and to advocates of handicapped 
children who must be informed to function in the children's best 
interests, 

• 

Dr, Reyr>olds is x a Professor = of Special Education in the De- 
partment o^fe<3ucationa'l Psychology. He was the Director of the 
National Support Systems Project during its existence. » 
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Starting in 1975 the National Support Systems Project (NSSP) 
tried to provide leadership for DGP participants in addressing 
general questions on the revision of teacher education and spe^ 
CAfic questions on the progress and prospects of DGPs* Five 
years later NSSP reported in The Dean's Grant Pro jects i A Des^ 
criptive Analysis and Evaluation - (NSfiffH 1980) on a survey in 
which experienced DGP personnel and NSSP Advisory Board members 
were asked for their opinions and observations on the work of 
DGPs* The report summarised the findings as followsi 

DGPs have been a success in the first five 
years of the program » strong models for teacher 
education now exist that take into account the 
policies Of Public Law 34^142 i the ourrieular 
implications of the new policies have been ex- 
plored and a new literature is being developed; 
and cooperative linkages have been established 
among institutions and professional organisations 
to. help to disseminate new insights and products, 
in sum, the pops and the institutions in which 
they operate represent a .. significant and growing 
resource for the further work to be, done in im- 
plementing Public Law 94—142. Indeed, Dean's 
Grant Projects may very well have helped to open 
important new perspectives on arid enlist a new 
source of energies for teacher education in gen- 
eral, (NS3P, 1980, p. vi) 

Rapid changes^ in the political and economic climate over the 
past two years prompted another survey of DGP personnel and Advi- 
sory Board members. The questions were presented during the na- 
tional DGP meeting in a Minneapolis suburb in April 1982, Ques- 
tionnaires werp completed by 139 people* about 651 of the confer- 
ence participants, All respondents were associated with institu- 
tions of higher education! about half were deans of education 
and the remainder were mostly members of education faculties and 
Coordinators of DGPs. 

The program of the meeting consisted of a series of future^ 
oriented papers, all related to teacher education and public Law 
94-142, and subsequent small-group discussions on the themes of 
the papers. Conference, participants were asked to complete the 
6-part questionnaire, which contained 37 items, during the course 
of the meetings by-=oh©osing responses on a 5-point scale ranging 
from Strongly Agree (SA> , through Agree (A) , Uncertain (U) r Disa- 
gree (Dj , to Strongly Disagree (SD) . Comments to ^explain respon- 
ses and views were also solicited. 

\ The purpose of the survey was to ascertain the thinking a— 

* \mong DGP directors and active participants for the future direc- 
tions of teacher education -and the functions of DGPs. Responses 
are organized according to the following six major topics and 
six corresponding tables, '" _ ■■ "-' 

The Impact of Public Law 94-14 2 on Teacher Table 1 * 

Education 

The Progress of. Dean's Grant Projects Table 2 

Changes in the Schools? Implications for Table 3 
Dean's Grant projects 

New Approaches in Future. DGPs Table 4 

The Need for Quality in Teacher Education Table 5 

\ Temporary Support Systems i Needs of the DGPs Table 6 

In identifying items of the questionnaire t a number refers to the 
table and a letter to the item within each table* ^For example,^ 
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Item la refers to the first item in Table 1, When they add 
depth to the tabulated responses , the anonymous observations and 
comments off deant and project coordinators are quoted. 

The Impact of Public Law 94-14 2 on Teacher Education 
(Table 1) 

PARTICIPANTS in DGP activities believe that Public Law 94=142 ha 
had an important but less than revolutionary influence upon pre— 
service teacher education programs, 

o "Public Law 94=142 caused a bureaucratic but 
not a substantive revolution*" 

o The law "did not set off any fireworks" in 
teacher education "but slowly , carefully and 
deliberately we have started, and will con- 
tinue to change attitudes of teacher educa- 
tors. 19 

In Table I, item la shows that 75% of the respondents agree (26% 
strongly) that the principles of public Law 94-142 are well es- 
tablished and will continue to guide future developments in the 
schools and in teacher preparation* in item lb, a smaller but 
still major proportion (651) of the respondents affirm the im- 
portance and revolutionary nature off the law's principles, How- 
ever f it is interesting to note that although the same percentag 
of respondents (14%) expressed uncertainty with each question , 
almost twice as many indicated disagreement with itexa lb, 

Given the extent of the acceptance of the principles in pub- 
lic Law 94-14 2 (item la) , do we see a closer working relation be= 
tween regular and special education in teacher-preparation pro- 
grams? Only 44% of the respondents agree (see item 1c) that the 
renegotiation of relations between the -two areas has been suc- 
cessful. The proportion of "Undeeideds" is slightly higher than 
that of the "Disagrees," which may indicate difficulty in inter- 
preting the available evidence. 

o Many close observers feel that the "concepts 
[of Public Law 94-142] are not widely inter- 
*i nalized" yet by teacher educators and that a 

few are "waiting for the law to be repealed* " 

o Some see the college faculties as "still tea- 
siximf about the law rather than about its im- 
p iQma station , " 

More than an.s respondent noted t 

o If there is a "federal retreat from the con- 
cepts of Public Law 94-142, we will see the 
erosion of present trends toward the imple- 
mentation of the law," 

o "In the absence of national leadership ... the 
more usual concepts of efficiency— economy , 
and the 'route ofi„least resistance 1 will over- 
- take" present efforts to implement the law. 



The order in which items are presented in the tables and in dis- 
cussions is only approximately the same as in the original ques- 
tionnaire. The percentages "for each item do not add up to 100 
because not all respondents answered all r questions « Readers who 
wish to have a copy of the questionnaire should write to the au- 
thor (Reynolds) . Four items which proved to be ambiguous result- 
ed in unusable responses and are omitted in this report* 
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Table l 



Responses to Items on The Impact 
of Public Law 94-142 on Teacher Education 



Pireentagei 



la. The major principles expressed : SA A U D 50 

in P,L. 94-142 (such as the 
right of all children to free 
and appropriate education, due 
process, least restrictive 
placement, etc) are well-es- 
tablished and will continue to 
serve as Important guides to 

— ftiture^Hde^e4opmeri ts-4n-=the— — ~,~=~ , - — — 

schools and in teacher prepara- 
tion. 26 49 14 8 1 



lb* The implications of the pr1nd = 
pies inherent in P.L. 94-142 are 
very important and are causing 
revolutionary changes in the 
schools and in teacher prepara- 
tion. 

lc. The renegotiation of relation- 
ships between "regular" and 
"special'' education in teacher 
preparation programs has been 
successful and is likely to 
continue into the future. 

IdT^The^mfssroh or the OGPs is ------ 

^ * largely accomplished. Federal 
financial supports are little 
needed for more than abotrt three 
to five years into the future. 



19 46 14 16 1 



6 3i 29 25 2 



3 11 13 42 29 



Most DGP deans and staff members feel that federal supports for 
OGPS will need to be continued for more than 3—5 years in the 
future (See item Id},, and that; 

o Efforts for change "will largely disappear ; 
without the moniy, " as in the federal sup^ 
port of DGPs. 

o "If it was thought that SUdh a task [changing 
teacher education] could be accomplished in 
six or seven years, it wovld have been better 
if we had not begun." 

Other respondents noted the importance of continued advocacy by 
parents of handicapped children as a necessary condition for 
Change in teacher preparation « 



/ 
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o "Parents won't permit a reversal n , of the 
provision of public Law 94-14 2." ^ 

o Progresses "likely to continue only if 
pressures continue from parents and field 
personnel . " 

In sum, it appears that the response of teacher educators 
te Public Law 94-142 is substantial but less than spectacular. 
The necessary innovations are coming into existence slowly, as 
part of a deliberate process, 

o "After the critical uproar of the regular 
teachers, the changes are coming about grad- 
ually, subtly, and quietly." 

Few respondents were sanguine about the future, should federal 
leadership be seen as eroding. Without strong pressures for re- 
visions in teacher— preparation programs, the future does not look 
promising. Most respondents feel thai it is import mt to con^ 
— t inue PCP s" for~ m -substantial period to realise the^neeessary 
changes in teacher education. 

The Progress of Dean's Grant Projects (Table 2) 

IN one chapter of the 19S0 NSSP summative report, Gasvoda (1980) 
discussed her investigation of all DGPs operating during the 
197 9-8 0 academic year. One source of her data was self-ratings 
of project staff members. These, data showed that by the fourth 
or fifth year of operations, 72% of the institutions in which 
DGPs were located had made extensive or complete revisions in 
their teacher-preparation curricula^ Seven out of eight respon- 
dents, Gasvoda reported, rated the members of their teacher— ed- 
ucation f acuities as knowledgeable about Public Law 94-14 2 and 
in more than half the institutions major program changes were re- 
ported as accomplished by the third year. However, revisions in 
practicums were reported still to be problems i less than half 
(42%) the respondents reported extensive alterations in practi^ 
cums, even ift- the fourth and fifth years of - operation, -= — 

In the 1982 survey, 75,5% of the respondents rated DGPS as 
successful in achieving their objectives although about one in 
five was uncertain that the projects Were working out well (item 
2a) . 

O A number of respondents commented that DGPs 
"requite time 8 ' and that often a "foundation 
is la^id" in early years and the important 
progress occurs later. 

Several respondents observed that the new NCATE 2 standard 
relating to handicapped children was beginning to have "clout," 
arid that the clearest evidence of it was in DGP institutions. 
Item 2b indicates that only a minority (181) rated the NCATE ac* . 
tivity as strictly a "special interest" effort; most saw that 
accreditation development as a definite positive step. 

Responses to the general query- (item 2c) on the potential 
for strongly progressive leadership and quality monitoring in 

J : L a - • / : 

National Council for the Aceredi taction of Teacher Education: 
The So-called special education stAndarel becomes effective in ac- 
creditation work of 1982 and later. It sets high expectations, 
for/appropriate curricular compon'ents in all teaoher-prepaf ation 
sequences for dealing witfe the educational needs of handicapped 
students. \ *J ^ J 
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Table 2 

Responses to Items on The Progress 
of Dean's Grant Projects 



2a, In general the Dean j s Grant SA A # U D SO 

Projects have been successful 

In achieving their objectives, 23 53 21 1 0 

Zb, The new NCATE standard on 

special education is but another 
example of the work of a narrow- 
ly framed special interest 
: group. - - - - — = — - 5 M - 17- - 38 19 

2c, General structures for leader- 
ship and quality monitoring In 
teacher education (such as AACTE, 
. fJCATE, State Certification Offi- 
cers* etc) are incapable of 
strong, progressive leadership of 
the kinds needed to implement 

P-L, 94-142. 12 34 16 29 8 

2d, Special education in general and 
the Dean's Grant Projects, in 
particular, have "bitten off more 

than they can chew" and are pro- / 
eeeding in unrealistic fashion to 
try to change all of teacher edu- 
cation, ._ . _ ... . B 5 53 29 

2e, The Dean-s Grant Projects have 
served to demonstrate that deans 
(or directors, etc-) of education 
are able" to provide significant 
leadership in accomplishing irrw 
porta nt changes In professional 
programs and that more of the re- 
sources for training which are 
directed to colleges of education 
in the future should be sent 
through central college officers 
rather than to narrowly framed 

components of a college* 34 35 13 10 4 



teacher education ©fi professional organizations and agencies were 
less onesided? 51% agreed that AACTE # NCATE* and state certifi- 
cation officers are incapable of strong , progressive leadership 
of the kinds needed to implement Public Law S4-142 # but .371 dis^ 
agreed with the statement and 161 were undecided. The comment 
of one conference participant is informative t. 

o "Regular education faculty have bought into 
mainstreaming through their professional sub-* 
ject matter or higher education organizations-.-." 
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Despite the indications that DGPs lead to gentnl revisions 
of teaeher^preparation programs, occasional critics have charac- 
terised the projects as overly ambitious and unrealistic, of try- 
ing to reform teacher education too broadly. This view is not 
shared by most directors and staff members of DGPs (see item 2d) . 
More than 701 of the respondents rejected the idea that their 
projects had been too expensive* One commentator asserted, 

o Even in national perspective "dean's grants 
hay^ been the catalyst for much of the posi= 
tive movement in teacher education in the,,, 
last 5 to 6 years," 

An interesting facet of the DGPs has been the centrality of 
deans or directors of teacher education in the projects. h 
strong majority (68%) off PGP staffers agreed with item 2e. The 
dean's leadership has been a positive feature of the Dean's Grant 
program and indicates that* indeed, future consideration should 
be given to awarding teaeher^edueation grants to central college- 
The comments on this item suggest , as can be expected r that , 

o Leadership by deans is still "spotty" and 
unless they are "committed and skillful" 
as instructional leaders they may "impede 
progress*" 

In sum, involved personnel rate DGPs as successful in a^ 
chieving faculty awareness and curricular changes* Many projects 
undertake broad programmatic changes as well; these activities 
reflect a dedicated and hopeful spirit, and few project partici- 
pants would have it otherwise. The "experiment" of making deans 
of education the central figures in DGPs has preyed to be suc- 
cessful i when the deans make a strong, personal commitment to 
the DGPS 1 goals, the projects themselves seem to be particularly 
successful* 

/ 

._ Changes in . the Schools i Implications for DGPs (Table 3) 

AT the base of most discussions at the 1§S2 NSSP national meeting 
of DGP deans and coordinators were the changes occurring in ths 
Schools in response to Public Law 94^142 » it is axiomatic that 
changes in on-the—job functions must be recognised in preparation 
programs is ^the people on the line are to meet expectations and 
perform at the*"desiredU^levei.*__j^ 1 ■ **' 



o "Colleges of education respond to change* rather 
than to create it." 

Thus, awareness " Of/the changes that were taking place in element 
tary and secondary public schools often has been the first step 
in revising teac|ier-education programs. 
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Table 3 



Responses to Items on Changes in the School s - 
Implications for Dean's Grant Projects 



3a, The sc^pcial structures of school programs are 
become ^ng more complex as a result of the in- 
plerrierw^tation in our society of ma in streaming, 
deieS* negation and right ^to education prinel- 

pies. 26 4S S 16 

3bi Teach^srs should be expected to teach specifi- 
cally for cooperative behaviors in divers© 

----- groups^ as well— as- for competitive and -ind-ivld-— - - _ 

uali senile behaviors. 46 4fc 5 4 

3c* If th e^^ re is less money for education in thi 
next <H!^ecade s this means not only retrenchnnntj 
but al so major restructuring of education-^ 
esp^ci ally so in the case of expensive "Spe- 
cial " , programs, 37 4C3 8 8 

3d, Pre^en *t systems for categorizing mildly handl* 
cappers children (e.g, , u"ng labels such as 
edutab- *le mentally retardeu* learning disabled, 
and eir^ootional ly disturbed) are outdated ^nd 

Inaftpr^-opriate and should be disbanded. 35 33 19 10 

3e s It wou sld be desirable for IHEs to undertake 
still <£ broader forms of renegotiation and to 
try to . bring together the now disparate ^le* 
ments in teacher preparation relating to bi- 
lingua ~ 1 education, ESL, multicultural ed^cfl 1 
t i on * «™^Ti 1 g ran t educations remedial teaching, 
edu^at - ion for the poor and disadvantaged ? 
etc, s ^as well as the elements of !! spaclg1 M 

and "rsHPegular" education, f 4B 4£ 6 1 

3f» Systeni^^ for tr. ? categorical preparation °f 
specia^i education teachers for the "nil Idly 
hanqic^™apped" should be disbanded in favo r 
Of non™^ategorical or other non-labeling 

approa»^hes, 38 3i 14 9 

3g, We may expect that many more programs of 
r i r 1 jf i- 1 r Jm r i 1 1 on , including components relat- 
ing to early identification and treattnent of , . 
exeept^^fonalities, will be developed in rU)r 

nation^ ^ ' T9 47 18 9 

3h s It ipec^iis likely that the funding of special * 
eduQfit^T-^ on programs on the "input s»de M (Set* 
ting mc^ore money just for Identifying handi- 
capped chi 1 dren) may be oh the way out and 
that mcaore emphasis will be given to H out~ 

comes e^ariat.a as justification for funding, 24 4S 17 9 



a? 
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DGP st*itf nsi'rfiers i?e^m to hold wid© agte^^sinent that public 
Law 94-142 man^U'l iiiore inclusive arrangein^fi^si for handieappe^ 
itudenti ih tft^ pdnstreaxn environments and* ^^hus, that the di-^ 
vergity of pupi 1 efcaraeter/iitics in regular cULaairOoms has been 
anfl will Continue to be greatly increased, borate in item 3a that 
some 74% Of tftQ reipondents agree C26l» PtfOnff^ly) that the locial 
structures Of ftLainstreain olaisroQini indeed 4r^s becoming more eom— 
pi ex * 

It follow^ , then, th^t teachers should h^m prepared to deal 
.with inoreaiinQly complex social structures* One form of such 
management to induce cooperative and mutuaL^ly supportive be — 
havior Bmong gfetjdonti in mainstream classroomfe-^ * Fortunately, 
much of th^ technology fo^: carrying out ciassr^^Qom cooperation is 
well dev#l^p^d sn^ a cons iderable literature L^m avaiiaplei Rele- 
vant materials been distributed by the (see Johnson ^ 
Johnson* ISPI) • item 3» ^hows that 87% Of QGP*^ staff membefi a— 
qrmt* that ^ga^h^rs ahou Id he n^p^E^d fcrt Ha r^^^r^^^--l^-F f lf ^ 
classrooms y?ith diverse groups of students in ; order to enhance 
cooperative behavior, 

Respondent^ in the present survey also m^m^ the mainstream 
movement a^ helping to break down the rigid ai ^paration of narrow, 
categorical pr^gr^a. F03f example* it appears,^ that the needs oif 
so-called u e^u a mhU retarded, M "learning diaab ffllid/ and "emotion^ 
ally dist^t-bed" children can be accommodated o>y a generic form 
Of special education for the mildly handicappe**^dl . Reductioni in 
education budgets support this kind of program- ^ integration be- 
cause thm in trance of many separate prog rasviass # each with its 
special entitlement procedurei , is patently ift-*.a.e£f icient- In rei— 
sponge to item 3gj ?l o£ respondents expressed x the belief that 
we face not Only retrenchinent but restruo ^ujeifV^g as _weli in "ipe s 
cial" school pfogfiia, Retrenchment can be aT x positive force irJ 
it leads, to the fyitemati^ing of individualise*--^ instruction. 

Funding cutbacks sometimes have an opposi~ = te effect? of 
course, tfmt they may cause even more rigi*a— dity and separa- 

tion of progrra^s if everyone seeks shelter in ^ aaf e# traditionii 
enclaves* But it Reed not be that way- 

Many observers pointed out that resttuetu^^ing that movoe ^ — 
way from n^f^o^ categorization of children m^&^mmd "inevitable" 
and "already uFSerwa^ " One observer noted tn&^at the broad, uni_ — 
f ying chan%#B Occurring in* especially, progi'ateans for mildly ancl 
moderately handicapped students* should be ind&-ependent of finarx^ 
cial arrangementi} it is just that the present combination of 
mainstreamin9 ^d fiseai constraints has orest&^d stronger pres-= 
Sures for ^ych ^ change . 

The e^pect^d restructuring , according to ^noit respondentia 
should include the br inging together of many special" pregfams 
not only for students who are handicapped but ^t-mlso for" those whi^ 
are bilingual, thuliieult-ural, migrant, and difp^^^dvantaged , At 
least two- thirds (ill) of the sury^y^ja^t^cipP^^tts-a^^e^d (351 
Strongly) that present a y^tfta s^-Prrr eategerjzlnQMg mildly handU 
capped student^-sMQ" be disbanded (see item 21:3d} . In reipons& 
to item, 3e* 9Q* aped that it is desirable fo^y teacher educa- 
tors to Ufid,#rt#ke a broad renegotiation of prec^^rams in these 
many speoiai a£%asi not orily to respond to deg^irable changes ir^ 
the schools buff alio^ in order to unify- the t^^isk of the colleger* 

o Ssrflfe ebiervermi saw the breaking dofes&m of barrien 
ajnc?^^ special "territories" in the colleges ms 
diftieuU and, surely/ a matter in which the col- ; 
le^sare "not well suited to lead the way*" f 

It is wid^lv agreed that this restruoturit^ig does not nice ' 
sarily mean .a dtpiAution in the needs and dernae^ids for specialists 
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in the ichoola* it doia mean that the specialists mostly Should 
be .deployed in mainstream classrooms to carry out their work. 
Item 3f indicates that 721 of the respondents favor noncategori- 
cal or cross-categorical programs of preparation for teachers of 
mildly handicapped students, to be sure, some nay-sayers could 
be heard t 

o If we do away with some labels for children 
and teachers we ."will just find other labels* 1 
in time* \ 

o The move toward noncategorical or generic ' 
specialists is "probably not feasible due to 
the politics of our advocacy organisation^ 
and of teacher certification*" 

These observations were much in the minority* V 

Another area of expected change, one that obviously is eon- 
^^iTiq^v^r^porr^tiw ^tunai ng~r ^hdw y ver " i ^ Lhe^de velopmen t^o f ^earl y-^— 
education programs. This move would emphasise the prevention of 
handicaps* Indeed, some 661 of the respondents foresee expanding 
emphasis on programs of early education for "special" children, 
including components relating to the early identification and 
treatment of exceptionalities (see item 3g) * \ 

o One respondent noted, however, that "our culture \ 
is only now showing limited willingness to in- \ 
vest in preventive work," -=-_i^_ 

o Another observed that the widespread development 
of early education programs "must await a shift 
in our social and economic priorities." 

Given these observations f the prevailing opinion seems to be that 
some expansion in demands for early education personnel can be 
anticTtpated in the jiear future providing sufficient political 
pressures develop* Such pressures may develop from industries 
and businesses that employ increasing numbers of mothers of young 
children* in any case, there will be special need to attend to 
the preparation of early education teachers in those aspects that 
equip them to serve handicapped and "high risk" children in their^ 
classes, 

A last important area in which change is expected to make 
itself felt in the schools is that of accountability* It has 
been noted frequently in the past that funds for special educa- 
tion have tended to be generated on the "input" side; that is, 
special educators have been given money simply for identifying 
exceptional children and placing them in special programs* The 
results of the process were little observed and had no effect on 
the funding. According to the 61% of the respondents who agreed 
with item 3h, this pattern of funding will change and increasing 
emphasis will be placed on "outcomes" or evaluation data* In 
part^-this conclusion is unavoidable, given the concentration on 
planning and evaluating programs for individual handicapped chil^ 
dren, for example* in the preparation and review of lEPs (Individ- 
ual Educational Programs)* In the future, more attention ungues— 
tibnably will be given to the plans for evaluation before funds — 
are allotted to proposed programs. 

In sum, DGP staff members see a major change occurring in 
the schools in response to the "least restrictive environment" 
principle expressed in Public Law 9 4-142* This arrangement sup- 
ports the inclusion of more diverse groups of children in main'* 
stream classrooms* The resulting increase in diversity requires 
that teachers be prepared to manage the predictable complex so- 
cial interactions* in addition, generic rather than narrowly 
categorical programing to meet special needs can be anticipated. 
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which iuggests a fjeneric tote. ^p&secial education teaehtr pre- 
paration to gerve mildly Wi^ap-pea^d students, Some growth in 
early childhood educAticrfli with ^tfpE^hasis on programs for handi- 
capped or other "special* ehUt!f"Cs*» - is expected* Increased de- 
mand for evaluation of ^ pedal g^ye^^ation programs also oan be 
anticipated , 

New Approaches in f«tut^ t. DGFs (Table 4) 

SUPPOSE you had the a^mHCHQ St^jft z. all over again on your Dean's 
Grant Pro jeet, would yOia presold o*ii _f ferently? If so* what would 
you do? 

These questions r^^te^y h^v*— *@ been asked of DGP staff mem- 
bers. Those Items in tti^lP^ gu^Vfe— eiy that are relevant to such 
questions are reported in this i^^iion, 

There is broad Con^ernus tft^g r ' the problems of changing tea- 
cher education in reSpChsHO |>ubxi*-C Law 94-142 are fundamental 
^r^het^than-^o 5 inet-i^--<>r --Jbite^-^d-.^,, — thn^ f th^ ehanggg. should 
concern all faculty mefl»beri, £ 84% of the respondents agreed 

that basic reconeeptu/iAiiitipn^ — required in such areas as 
measurement of individ^^l pKKf^e%^ and the role of parents in 
educational planning (m^*§ item 4ft) * 

The basic nature og-ll»ch*^ e ftes is reflected also in re- 
sponse to questions e»n fcW lnVQtV^fli*»enfc of f ounda t ions faculty 
members in eurrieular a^tMU^s* & About 3 out of 4 T74%5 of the 
respondents agreed tha^ tlo prin^iPCsles expressed in Public Law 
9.4-*142 were reason enou^li to s^iih^l^^mte the rewerkiog of the 
foundations compon^nti tca c het ia^cluoation (see item 4b) » The 
item that achieved %hm hilhest pt^pa^ortion of agreement (91%) a- 
mong respondents is 4 c i (to feuji^i^tions faculty must communi- 
cate better among themselves, ^^--s their own specialties and 
with faculty members in other ^ro^e^wssional areas- However t DGP 
staff members* in gener^i, arc n^tf billing to allocate .more aca^ 
demic space or course c^gditi in ^e^^acher-preparation programs to 
foundations courses C s e^ ite* 1d) ¥ = _ Commonly , preparai Ion pro- 
grams for teachers r@qui£Hfliv ~ or * wo courses in foundations 
subjects and many DdP 'S^tlUt* M^w® * to consider the requirement 
sufficient* Some observer? in^ie^fc^ieid that the proper time for 
expanding foundations st^w a ^ ajft&^ejr teachers were on the job, 
when they had a better conception ot— £ the fundamental aspects of 
their work* A few ram^fcW^* 7 foundations courses were made 
"more relevant and vit^ 1 * iW wQul^^cl be more positive about added 
offerings, 

At the time of the IN ^p^iffc* . — # DGP staff members suggested 
that future PGPe would bi Vell^ad,yi^ = 3ed to give early attention 
to programs other than pr^p^— oration, for example school 
administration. That f^«ii9litiofe*n is iterated in the 1982 sur- 
vey (see item 4e> . In^fe^MH * the 1982 respondents agreed 
_that. attention should pa* given to £-~~ields like educational admin- 
istration^ counseling, fcri scn^pl' ps-sychology? and an even larger 
proportion of respondents agreed ^li&^at programs should be devel^ 
oped in education to prepare ail ^-aduate students— our next' gen- 
eration of educational ^diri^^ base their professional prac- 
tices on the social policies r^f l 0 e*r--ted in public Law 94-142* 
Item 4f shows that $9% ^>ft[ie tas^otszwndents agree that education 
graduate programs b#l 0 n^r on 0§F - agenda. 

Considerable support app^l^t. in the survey results for ex- 
panding the targets of Mfta r^at^te curricular reforms in tea- ^ 
cher-education program^ toP^a " health and related fielder 
More than 9 out of 10 (Mi intern 4g) respondents agreed that 
teacher educators shoyi<S c«fdifj^^e - their programs with those in 
health/ psychology* spfi%eh, a n § °^^ er fields that impinge on 



Responses to Items on 



New Approaches in Future OGPs 



Pergentagts 



5a, Among the major problems of the SA A 
future, as we consider the mission 
of PGPs* is to reconceptual ize our 
approaches to such matters as 
classification of children* meas- 
urement of individual progress in 
education, the role of the parent 
in educational planning, 44 4Q 

4b, Foundations {of teacher educa- 
tion) faculty should consider the 
principles expressed in P.L 94- 
142 as a major challenge and 
cause for the significant rework- 
ing of tii pi r program!.* 35 '38 

4c, It is important that more coor- 
dination in the planning and se- 
quencing of instruction be 
achieved both within the n foun- 
dations" areas (as between spe- 
cialists in measurement, 
philosophy, and sociology) and 
between foundations and profes- 
sional ("methods") elements of 
teacher preparation programs, 50 41 



SO 



is n 



4d, More u ipace !! in teacher prepara- 
tion programs should be given to 
foundations areas. 



19 29 31 



4f, 



Leaders of future Dean's Grant 
Projects would be well-advised 
to give early attention to fields 
like educational administration , 
counseling and school psychology s 
rather than to concentrate spe- 
cif ically on teacher preparation* 27 

There is much need for develop- 
ment of programs which will serve 
all graduate students in educa- 
tion - our next generation of 
leaders - to acquaint them with 
principles expressed in P,L, 94- 
142, 46 



42 11 16 
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4g, Teacher educators are well-advised 
to seek common cause andy-program- 
^matic collaboration across lines 
of health, psychology, speech and 
other related fields. ^Qur gradu- 
ates in these several /fields should 
not graduate as professional 

strangers to one another, 

— •— - - .■/.._ . 



65 
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education and upon thy lives of handicapped children and their 
families. The interest of DGPs in the coordination has been 
stimulated, in part* by the work of the American Society off Al- 
lied Health Professions (ASAHP) , Under the leadership off Carolyn 
Del Polito, a special project of the ASAHP has brought health and 
education professionals together for the precise purpose of en- 
couraging coordinated responses to public Law 94-142, 

In sum, when DGP staff members look to the future they see 
the need for strong efforts to include all teacher-education fac- 
ulty members in developmental and curriculum change efforts, es- 
pecially in the very fundamental changes required to respond fful^ 
ly to Public Law 94=14 2. They also see the need for extending 
curriculum revision to include all graduate study areas in edu- 
cation, but with special emphasis on school administration* 
school psychology, and school counseling. Cooperative efforts 
between education and heal th-rela ted training are regarded 'as 
essential also. 

The Need for Quality in Teacher Education (Table S) 

A degree of tension has always existed within the DGPs on ques- 
tions of how broadly and ambitiously projects should be pursued. 
For example, almost all projects have found serious "academic 
space" problems, that is, the lack of enough time in the typical 
undergraduate programs to permit curricular attention to be given 
to all important topics. Given this situation* should we work 
for an extended— possibly 5-year — preparation period for tea- . 
-oners? This and similar questions are considered in this section 

To start, DGP staff members agree that the "new federalism," 
which seeks to increase local and decrease federal responsibili- 
ties for planning, makes it more important than ever for deans 
of education to take the leadership in planning and monitoring 
programs. When "the Feds" say less and provide fewer supports, 
leadership inevitably devolves on the state and local agencies. 
Among the 1382 survey respondents, 77% agreed that the need is 
increasing for strong local responsibility for leadership and 
programmatic quality (see item 5a) , 

" ~A~ h i g h i i gh~E"e>F = € fie" ~L 9TT2~ D"G P" = na t ionai "con f eFehce wa s ~ fe nTF a H ^ 
dress by Thomas Gilhool of the Public Interest Law Center Of Phil- 
adelphia , A prominent public advocacy attorney, Gilhool was the 
counselor to the plaintiffs in the famous PARC case. 3 Several 
items on the questionnaire related to Gilhool ! s remarks. 

Item 5b asked whether it would he a good iaea for teacher 
education to be challenged in courts on "state-Qf-the-art" per-" 
formance. The item is meant to propose the stimulation of higher 
quality in teacher education through legal challenge in much the 
same fashion that public schools and institutions for handicapped 
children and youth have been challenged over the past two decades 
on the delivery of services. In his address Mr, Gilhool made it 
clear that such actions should be seriously considered. The re- 
sponses to item 5b indicate wide disagreement with the idea. 
Only 11% "Strongly Agreed" that such court tests would be wise. 

o "It's the only way to get change . " 

o "if institutions are not pulled, kicking 
and screaming into modern practice, changes 
will not occur," 



Pennsylvania Association for Ret; >id Children vs , The Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 334 F Si 1257 (E.D.pa, 1971)* 
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Table 5 

Responses to Items on The Need for 
Quality In Teacher Education 



Percentages _ 



Si, ,.. If the present trends toward the 
"new Federalism" continues* re= 
suiting in more programmatic 
leadership in education at state 
and local levels, it becomes all 
the more important that SCDEs 
give leadership along the lines 
of PGPs, 

5b, It would be a good idea-to have 
a series of major court cases 
involving /'state of the art" 
challenges to the' field of 
teacher preparation , 

5c, Whenever local schools are caused 
by court findings and judgments 
to ^undertake "inservice training" 
activities for their staff, it 
would be a good and acceptable 
idea to have IHEs enjoined in f the 
court orders. In this sense the 
teacher preparation institutions 
would make themselves correspond- 
ents with the schools* . 

5d, The field of teacher preparation 
is too diverse to permit general 
™s"tate~~aF the drt'' s t a t emen rs~o r — 
a broadly shared professional 
culture. 



A U 



SO 



17 



19 



23 



25 



15 



22 



32 22 16 



5e, 



5f. 



Sg, 



18 12 41 
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It would be a good idea and a 
helpful step if some of the most 
Successful Dean's Grant Projects 
formed a special network to ad- 
vance ideas for the future and, 
to work aggressively on political 
aspects of needed developments in 
fields such as legislation, fund= 
ing, and professional affairs. 

Schools, colleges and departments 
of teacher preparation should make 
their plans and claims now for the 
amount of academic or life space 
required for high quality teacher 
education. 
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The climate and timing are riant 
(In 1982) for a major move for 
quality in teacher preparation, 49 



47 8 5 



34 7 1 



32 8 6 
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e Such an approach "may provide the crises 
necessary to encourage growth. We, like 
all beings seem to follow the paths Of 
least resistance. If that path goes through 
swamps, although wt know that mountains exist 
with grand vistas* we stay in the swamp. We 
stay not because we like the dampness and the 
mire , but because we find the place predict 
table* To get us to move, we may need the 
crisis Of law suits**-*" 

At hhe same time, 151 Of the respondents strongly disagreed 
with item 5b* 

o 11 1 see no net/ solutions coming from* * -court 
actions. In the long run I will place my 
bets on academic freedom and self— disci- 
pline, not on external* coercive forces. 
Let's start with an assumption that trust* 
cooperation* and intelligence will be our 
' best weapons. M 

Some respondents took a qualified or intermediate position* 

o Teacher education needs "just enough court 
cases to set some new guidelines," 

o *We*,.do not seem to be evaluating programs 
effectively; so perhaps it is inevitable 
that the courts will do it for us." 

Should the -issue of state-of-the-art quality in public school 
education come before the courts, it may be advisable for col- 
leges of education to join with the schools as co-defendants. 
Thus college of education leadership would be saying, in effect, 
"Given that it is our mission to participate in the provision of 
high-quality school programs through high-quality teacher prepa- 
ration, and because the quality of the school operations is in 
doubt and under challenge, we choose to make ourselves co— defen- 
dants with the public schools*" Item 5c shows that respondents 
were less than enthusiastic about this idea, nevertheless 54% ex- 
pressed one or the other degree of agreement, One naysayer com- 
mented, 

. o "It is not evident* * *that our knowledge base 

- will- justify^ and; prompt agreement on a large 
number of ' state of the art 1 statements * " 

In the case Of DGP staff members* however, the prevailing view 
differs i 68% of the respondents to item 5d agreed that such 
Statements are possible at this time* One respondent described 
the failure of teacher-preparation institutions to adopt a state- 
of-the-art standard as a major "cop out*" Another respondent 
differed! 

© "We would be naive to move precipitously on 
this issue*" . 

It often has been , observed that broad^based organizations 
tend to be conservative; to survive they must serve the needs of 
the majority* which means not "rocking the boat," In such a con- 
text a helpful step may be to bring together a few leaders from 
very progressive institutions to explore the issues and to lead 
toward f state-of-the-art ' standards of performance and monitor- 
ing* DGPs could provide such a structure* Interestingly* 85 1 
of the respondents in the present survey agreed that such a move 
would be desirable (see item 5e) *. Some informal coalitions that 
mitsht serve as prototypes already exist* for example, among in- 
stitutions working toward extended teacher-preparation programs* 
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Perhaps th*; deliberate organisation of such qesptrition would be 
desirable - 

A substantial amount of discussion has occurred regular ly 
among PGP staff members about the problems Of academic space or, 
as some term it* "life space" for teacher preparation. When fac- 
ulties begin seriously to respond to the implications Of public 
Law 9 4-14 2, they often conclude that not enough academic time 
has been allocated for the study of all the important profession- 
al topics. On the other hand, teacher candidates also need 
Strong programs in general education, which puts the problem well 
beyond simple competition for and division of existing space. 
The extension of preparation programs beyond the uitiii four-year 
bacculaureate level must be considered. 

Item 5f was included in the survey to check attitudes toward 
the academic space issue and, specifically, to ascertain whether 
respondents thought the present time (1982) to be appropriate 
for making additional space demands. Some 891 of the respondents 
agreed that teacher educators should make their claims now for 
adequate life space to prepare high-quality teachers. Commenta- 
tors tended to support this view strongly: "The need is criti^ 
cal . " However, some suggested that "we missed that boat in the 
early 1970s.'* A number advised that. Of course, in whatever 
moves that are made "we must.be sure that we're using well the 
time wo already have." One observer reflected. 



Another item dealt generally with the "climate and timing" 
for a broad major move toward quality in teacher education. 
More than four out Of five respondents agreed that the "timing 
is right (1982)" for such a move (see iten 5g) . Many comments 
were offered. 



o "Two or three years from now, after the New 
Federalism thrust is reversed may be the 
right time * " 

o "We cannot be assured that the current cli^ 
mate will..* support the diverse, alterna— 
tive-oriented procedures necessary for in^ 
stitutional moves toward quality." 



in sum, DGP staff members favor strong moves for quality in 
teacher preparation a_t this time ; such moves to include claims 
for the . necessary academic space for quality programs, and strong 
efforts to specify state (s) of the art and to hold teacher ,edu^ 
cators accountable to such a level of operation* The wisdom of 
depending on the courts to force state-of-the-art performance 
met wide disagreement whereas the idea of forming small, ad hoc 
coalitions among institutions willing to work aggressively for 
reform and quality in teacher education is widely approved. 

Temporary Support Systems % Needs of the DGPs (Table 6) = 

FOR seven years the National Support Systems project (NSSP) has 
operated out of the university of Minnesota as a temporary tech- 
nical assistance system for Dean's Grant projects. As part of 
this assistance, eight regional liaisons have served projects in 
different regions of the country. The NSSP program has included 



o "Going to a five-year program would take 
tremendous courage unless done multilater— 
ally within a given state, " 



o The time "has been right for the last 15 
years - " 

© "It has always been the right time." 
Less positive comments also were made. 
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national and regional conferences, site, visits to projects, de- 
velopment of publications, dissemination of information , and var- 
ious forms of technical assistance, NSSP also has helped to link 
DGPs to other organizations, such as the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, the American Society of Allied 
Health Professions, and others, The operations of the NSSP con- 
clude on September 30, 1982, about the time of this publication. 
Inasmuch as this termination was announced by the NSSP staff long 
before the 1382 national meeting , the data reported here are from 
a relatively open situation. 

Item 6a shows that aiirost nine out of ten £861* DGP members 
agree that some kind of temporary support system is essential to 
DGPS, at least to identify and disseminate ideas and materials 
developed by the projects. It should be noted that when DGPs 
started up seven years ago there were very few well-developed or 
tested ideas on needed faculty development and the kinds of cur- 
ricular changes that institutionalized the response to Public 
Law 34-142* A period of very frequent communications among pro- 
jects and a searching 'out of promising ideas seemed essential 
back in 1975 in order to achieve some structure in plans and to 
encourage rapid progress. 

o "Temporary systems seem necessary to develop a 
strong concentration of interest for purposes 
Of rapid progress*" 

It is doubtful, that the major permanent professional organiza- 
tions can accommodate the aggressive developmental and publica^ 
tions processes that are required in any rapidly developing 
field, such as *hat represented by the DGPs over, the last seven 
years. The judgment of, the, respondents is overwhelming that 
even in 1982 there is a continuing need for a temporary support -. 
system* . 
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It is very uncurtain that the Special Education Programs Unit 
of the U.S, Department of Education will wish or be able to sup- 
port anything like the NSSP in the near future, considering the 
New Federalism policies in which local initiatives are empha^" 
si*?ed. QfL course* a form of self-help supports offers a possible 
solution. Locally funded DGP staff members could agree to meet 
nationally or regionally they could maintain a communication 
network to exchange ideas; or they could confer as an enclave at 
meetings called by some other agency or organisation* The pos- 
sibility of voluntary organization is suggested in item 6b, and 
95% of the respondents agreed (60% strongly) that the idea is a 
good one . 

o "Networkings-various forms of temporary system — > 
seems to be an extremely potent type of organ- 
ization in the mid— to late twentieth century- rt 

Amid the expressions of general support for creating a net- 
work "from the grass roots up*" observations like the following 
also were madef 

o "It would test the altruism of all concerned*" 

o "There is no money for travel, so meetings 
will be very poorly attended." 

Summary 

THE views of a large numbnr of deans and f aculty^members parti- 
cipating in the work of Dean's Grant Projects at different col- 
leges and universities can be summarised as follows! \ 

In general- the response by the teacher— education community 
to the principles of education and legal imperatives exemplified 
by Public Law 94-142 has been equivocal, Many members of that 
community are "unsold t! on the principles. Nevertheless/ progress 
in the adoption Of the principles is believed to be occurring, 
if slowly* in many places. The adoption tends to be gradual, t© 
be occurring within the context of evolutionary change processes. 
Clearly, the rate Of change is not revolutionary* The new NCATE 
standard relating to handicapped children, the general leadership 
of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
and the specific efforts of national subject— specialty groups = 
support the adoption of the principles a 

In institutions in which Dean's Grant Projects are located, 
clearly the rate of progress^usualiy is better than elsewhere, 
but even at these sites time is required to stir faculty devel— 
opment and to secure significant changes in teacher-prepar ation 
curr ioniums* , A period of four to six years seems to be necessary 
for most DGPS to make substantial progress* There is virtually 
unanimous agreement that if federal initiatives and support for 
DGPs wanes, the desired progress will be slowed. s Fortunately, a 
great deal of developmental work has been accomplished, as repre^ 
sented in the substantial literature assembled by the NSSP and 
many project staffs, *. 

Current DGP staff members believe that future Dean ! s Grant 
Projects should give early attention to preparation programs for 
school administrators, school psychologists* school counselor-s, 
and graduate students in education (our future teacher educators 
and leaders) as well as for teachers. Additionally, they concur 
that deano of education should seek closer" programmatic ties with 
their counterparts in the health-related professions. 

Over-arching ail these details in a rising concern that the 
reforms in schools and teacher preparation will not be realized 
without a major mQve = ,by_coXXeges = to_AmprQ^ 
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opera tiens i neiiuliritf hoi h regu iar and special education and all 
faculty members. Certainly not the least among those requiring 
attention and support are faculty members in the foundations 
areas of teacher edueat ion because the reformation of education 
called for in Public Law 94-142 is indeed foundational, Basic 
beliefs; insights* and skills must be reexamined. In fact* what 
seems to be needed is a strong move for quality^ in teacher prep— 
aration that is based on the high aspirations expressed in Public 
Law 94— 142 i right to ~ appropriate education, in the least re^ 
strictiye environment, proceeding by explicit individualised 
plans which students and parents have helped to shape, and with 
decision processes that respect due process principles* Dean's 
Grant Project staff members, it appears, are quite ready to 
follow a very ambitious course in institutionalising these prin- 
ciples, but still we need some method. of convening and coordinat- 
ing efforts at the national level if progress is to he strong. 
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Reconceptualizing and Restructuring an 
Undergraduate Teacher-Education Program 



Robert L Saunders & Barbara G. Burch 
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ABSTRACT i With the support of a Dean's Geant 
Project from 1378-1981, the College of Education 
at Memphis State University reeoneeptualized and 
restructured its undergraduate teacher— education 
. program. Activities during the first year con^ 
ccntrated on increasing faculty awareness of 
Public Law 94-142 and the concept of the least 
restrictive learning environment for handicapped 
students*. During Year Two* faculty members and 
students were heavily involved in activities 
leading to broad curricular redesign and compre 
hensive staff development* 

By the end of Year Two, two hypotheses were 
being tested: (a) In the main, competencies needed 
by teachers to teach handicapped students effect . 
tively are the same competencies needed to teach 
any student effectively. (b) Many competencies 
needed for effective teaching in K-12 settings 
* are the same competencies needed for effective 
teaching in non^school settings. 

During Year Three information and professional 
judgment were sufficient to accept both hypotheses. 
Consequently, by the end of the third and final 
year of the project a restructured, reconceptual— 
ized undergraduate program for preparing K-12 
teachers was virtually completed t as was a new, . 
parallel program for preparing educators for non^ 
school settings. Both programs share a common, 
generic core of prof essional studies and have 
the capacity to accommodate both the letter and 
Spirit of Public Law 94-142 . 

THE decision in the Spring of 1978 to apply for a Dean's Grant 
was clearly a logical move. For more than a decade the College 
of Education at Memphis State University had placed high prior- 
ity on the preparation of teachers for work with handicapped 
students and on related programs and activities. During 
the preceding decade* for example, the number of faculty member 
and students graduating from programs in the Department of spe- 

Dr. Saunders is Dean and Dir. Burch, Associate Dean for Pro 
grams, of th# College of Education* 
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era! Education and Hutuilii I i tat ion more than doubled. The depirt- 
cent's outreach activities encompassed the approximately 50 rtlf- 
yant agenciei and organizations in the greater Memphis area, 
indeed, the outreach activities extended across the United States 
and into several foreign countries inhere faculty members were 
significantly involved in teaching, consultative services, and 
Leadership roles, in 1975, the College of Education won the 
AACTE Distinguished Award for Project nemphis # a program that 
created new knowledge and new techniques for diagnosing and 
treating handicapped infants, some as young as 6 months* Two 
textbooks and two years of national and international workshops 
and training sessions for educators (pre-serviee and inserviee) 
resulted from Project Memphis along with benefits to children, 
their parents (real and fester), and the local courts that used 
evaluations by the Project staff tu make decisions on the adoptp.^ 
bility of handicapped infants, 

The scope, level, and significance of our work in fbe^area 
of education for handicapped persons also can be seen^ilT the 
department's sponsored grants and activities; the B^ak occurred 
in 1977-7B with 11 projects totaling 5911,000 in^external funds* 
For the six years preceding and including 197><?S the department 
obtained an average of 5697,279 per year feoffs external sources, 

In other words, the College's intejpelit in education for 
handicapped children was genuine* It^was also comprehensive 
and had been sustained for over a cicieade. Our proposal for a 
Dean's Grant was accepted on May^, 1978, we were notified of 
the award of 53 0,000, We commuted 552,000 from our own funds 
for in-kind services and maj^frials. 

Year One 

The Project Coord inajfor and Administrative Assistant were selected 
from members of thp^Department of Special Education and Rehabili- 
tation, e In its flrit ^ear the Project was directed toward the 
achievement ot the" following four major gaolsi 

1* Provision of information to all College of Education 
faculty members regarding characteristics of handicapped individ- 
uals likely to be placed in regular classrooms and of curriculum 
alternatives available for educating such individuals. 

2, involvement of faculty members in processes^ likely to be 
engaged in by graduates who work with handicapped individuals in 
regular classrooms, such as writing I,E*p,s and identification 
and use of resources * 

3, Provision of information regarding legislative require^ 
ments and procedural safeguards in referral, evaluation* and 
placement of handicapped individuals, 

4, Development of resource information and personnel, in 
cooperation with the Department of Special Education and Rehabil- 
itation, the State Department of Education, the National Support 
Systems Project, and local schools, 

These four goals, essentially awareness building in nature, 
were pursued through six sets of activities: 

1- Establishment of an Advisory/Leadership Team , The team, 
composed of department chairpersons and college unit directors, 
proposed to stimulate those members to assume^ leadership roles 
in important program and certification areas. The reason for 
focusing on both certification and broad program areas in the 
College was to institute appropriate curricular changes in all 
teacher-preparation areas and to accomplish these changes through 
appropriate faculty and staff ^development efforts. The team met 
regularly and recommended strategies for reinforcing faculty and 
staff development in the College, particularly in the designated - 
areas of oertif ieation. * . — 
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2. LCstabl i shment of a Resource Center . Materials were 
acquired and made ava i lable to - faculty members and for faculty 
and itaff-divtlppinent activities. The materials were housed in 
the College Of Education's Learning Resources Center where they 
were given a highly visible and accessible space. 

3 * Determination of Faculty and Administrator Knowledge of 
Public Law 94^14 2 . The following series of questions arose 
rather early in Year Ones 

"How knowledgeable are faculty members and administrators 
in the College about Public Law 94=142?" 

"Are faculty members highly aware of both the letter and 
spirit of the Act?" 

"Are they aware of the efforts already being made in local*, 
and area schools , K-*12, and of the successes* failures, and the 
difficulties encountered?" 

"What new topics and content in preparation programs do 
teachers and administrators recommend in view of their experiences 
in attempting to implement Public Law 94^142?" \ 

To get at answers to these questions, a Faculty/Administra^ \ 
tor. Literacy Test was developed and administered. Reminders 
were sent out until over 901 of the staff had returned completed 
measures. The results were not at all encouraging* Only faculty 
members in Special Education and Rehabilitation were highly 
knowledgeable about the law, Indeed, some faculty members were 
unaware of the law per se, not to mention its requirements and 
its implications for teacher preparation. Thus we realised, 
even more strung ly than before, that we needed organised and 
systematic procedures to make changes necessary, to accommodate 
Public Law 94^142* 

4 - College^wide Faculty and Staffs-Development Sessions* 
Two college^wide development sessions were conducted t 

a. Pr = peter Fannin, State Director of Special 
Education, Colorado Department of Education, presented 
a program that focused on Public Law 34^142 and Section 
504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, About 60 fac= 
ulty members in the College attended and participated 
in the Saturday morning sessions* 

b B A faculty seminar was held in Nashville in 
which all 3 6 teacher-education institutions in the 
state were invited to participate. The meeting, eo= 
hosted and conducted jointly by Memphis State Univer= 
sity and the University of Tennessee— Kno^ville f was 
supported by other Dean's Grant projects in the 
state. Topics included "Section 504," "Model Public 
School Programs," "Mainstreaming # " 

"Implications of Public Law 94—142 for Higher Edu^ 
cation," "The Eight to Education Philosophy," 
"Higher .Education State Education Agency Linkage, " 
and "Due process Hearings," 

A total of 46 faculty members in the College of Education 
at Memphis State departed at Si 00 a.m. for the four^hour bus ride 
to Nashville, attended the five-hour meeting t and returned home 
the same day. The shared experiences of the day led to the ^de- 
velopment .of a kind of rare esprit de corps, which was to serve 
us well throughout the duration of the projects They became 
known as the "Group of 46" and were viewed by their peers as be-* 
ing signif icantly ^involved in the project* 

5. Use of Project ^s Leverage in Modifying Physical Facil^ 
ities . Significant strides were made ih modifying physical fa- 
cilities at Memphis State as a result of the Dean's Grant. The 
modifications included installation of several ramps in critical 
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locations, curb-cut.a, and wheelchair accommodations in restrdoms* 
The changes were especially evident in the Col lege of Education 
facilities, 

^* Needs Determination - An ad hoc committee consisting of 
the Dean of the College, a Special Education representative, and 
the College's Bureau of Educational Research and Services met 
five times during the year to ascertain needs and to determine 
ways of meeting those needs as they related to the Dean * s Grant 
and to teacher education at Memphis State. 

Some Perceptions after Year One 

The first year of operation of the Dean's Grant Project provided 
us with soma good insights to and ideas about reshaping the pro- 
ject during its remaining years to impact naximally on our under- 
graduate teacher-education program overall- The following state- 
ments reflect our perceptions? 

1. The project called for two thrusts, one in curriculum 
improvement* the other in faculty/administrative development* 
They caused us to move away from special education as an orienta- 
tion base and t© focus our efforts more toward improved teacher 
education* broadly conceived- At this point , the project was 
moved both administratively and physically into the Dean's office, 
The Associate Dean for Programs assumed the Project Coordinator 
position and was charged with the responsibility of incorporating 
whatever we decided to do in the way of course changes (to accom- 
modate Public Law 94-14 2) into our college-wide efforts to develop 
an improved and more responsive teacher-education curriculum, 
Assistance was provided by a doctoral student from the Department 
of Special Education and Rehabilitation who served as Administra- 
tive Assistant fo* the Project, 

2. We also realised that we should attempt no further "add- 
ons" to accommodate emerging needs, pressures, and mandates » To 
continue to accommodate new needs in patchwork fashion was cer- 
tain to end up with a "crazy quilt" curriculum pattern* 

3. The problems of programing and funding made us aware 
that we could not continue the specialiiation/f ragmentation in 
©ue undergraduate program (approximately 30 specializations) - 

4- We then realized that in essence we would be testing 
the hypothesis that "the competencies needed by teachers to 
carry out the purposes of Public Law 94-14 2 would in most cases 
(perhaps 8 5%) be the same competencies that teachers needed to 
effectively teach any student*" After all, for a quarter of a 
century ^duc a t o_rs _ ha v e ._ a_c_H.no w 1 edged that the essence of good 
^teTOh"iffg""rs ^taking students where they are and helping them to 
develop to their maximum potential- " In reality, Public Law 94- 
14 2 simply extends the ranges of individual differences among 
students in classrooms, and accommodating these differences is, 
we believe, the real purpose of mainstreaming- 

5* At this point it seemed both wise and expeditious to 
regard the Dean's Grant Project as a primary vehicle for reeon- 
ceptualizing and restructuring the total undergraduate teacher- 
education program, and simultaneously to assure that the program 
effectively prepared teachers to meet the requirements of Public 
Law 94-142. 

6- The results of an earlier ana aborted experience during 
the period of 1971-74 were partially resurrected. We remained 
convinced that teacher preparation could and should be competency 
based t not just course-completion based t and certainly not in- 
structor based (i.e. , each instructor determining the objectives 
of each course) * _^ 

7* We redefined the term "competency" t<f include three 
-components r (a ^ knowledge mastery i (b) . ad«*tjuate - and appropriate , 
insights and philosophical meanings and^understandings! and (c) 
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appropriate performance or behavior. Reinforced also was the 
idea that competency development entailed traditional on-eampus 
classroom instruction, of f-eampus laboratory experiences, and 
clinical experiences in both on- and of £— campus settings / ; 

8* A concurrent intention was to develop a new major in the 
undergraduate degree program to prepare students to perform ed- 
ucational services in non-school settings - Not wanting a com- 
pletely separate, add-on program, we formulated a corollary hy- 
pothesis, namely that "generic competencies teachers needed to 
work effectively with students in grades K-12 are comparable to 
these needed by educators working in non^school settings . M This 
hypothesis led us to seek a truly generic pedagogical core for 
all educators g irrespective of their professional practice set- 
tings , and to move away from a highly specialised and compartmen- 
talized curriculum. Some interesting insights emerged from this 
activity. As we defined the competencies needed by teachers in 
non— school settings, we discovered both duplications and gaps in : 
Our existing program for teachers in grades K^12. one such gap # 
for example, was the underemphasis of the assessment and evaluar 
tion area. Several other gaps and numerous duplications also 
were discovered. 

Year Two 

IMBUED with the clearer vision of the full potential of the, Dean's 
Grant Project to influence our teacher-education program both 
immediately and in the long term, we entered the second year of 
the project with a substantially different approach. Although 
the prevailing faculty sentiment was still far from whole-hearted 
support and commitment, a slow and subtle change in attitude 
toward participation in the project had developed. The Year One 
bus trip to Nashville undoubtedly had had an influence. Further 
faculty participation was gained when the College initiated self- 
study activities to prepare for an upcoming NCATE visit* Several 
project activities served dual purposes! that is, they provided 
additional opportunities for faculty members to become more fully 
informed about various aspects of Public Law 94^142 as well as 
the NCATE multicultural standard and to explore the implications 
of both\ 

The objectives for the project* s second year expanded the 
scope of the initial grant and increased implementation, using 
staff development and curriculum restructuring as major concepts 
for bringing about changes. The following seven objectives were 
adopted for the second year of the Dean 1 s Grant Project t 

1. increase faculty awareness of Public Law §4-142 and the 
least restrictive environment concept as the two relate to the 
role and function of higher education teaeher^training programs* 

2* Provide faculty members with opportunities for staff 
development in the areas of Public Law 94-142 and the least ra- . 
strictive environment concept. 

3. Provide necessary staff support, to the faculty to effect 
changes in course content according to specific certification 
areas of elementary, secondary, guidance t . administration/super— 
vision* and special education* > .. . 

4. Provide to the faculty* through an Advisory Council/ 
Leadership Team representing the certification areas, the leader- 
ship and charge of effecting course content changes in the certi- 
fication areas (of #3 above) . 

5. s Provide opportunities for faculty members to participate 
in cross^discipl inary efforts to effect changes in instructional 
strategies for handicapped students. 

_ = _6*_.._ Provide a current information flow to faculty members 
through a college- wide newsletter covering legislative "Tand^udi^^ 
cial matters. Dean's Grant activities, faculty participation* 
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and other Denn's '.rants across the, United States* 

7* Work cooperatively with the Mid-South Teacher Corps Pro- 
ject to provide skills and training for its participants in the 
areas of Public Law 94-142 and the least restrictive environment 
concept as they relate to the Teacher Corps Project* 

Faculty Related Activities 

1* Restructuring of the Advisory/Leadership Team . During 
the second year the Advisery/Leadership Team reorganised to in- 
clude the Director of the Teacher Corps Project and faculty rep- 
resentatives from five broad areas of certification (elementary 
education, secondary education, special education, guidance and 
counseling* and' educational administration and supervision). The 
specific responsibility of the Leadership Team was to facilitate 
integration of the least restrictive environment concept with the 
various certificated preparation programs in the College* This 
Team assessed needs and designed and carried out staff -development 
activities to bring about appropriate curriculum changes in the 
different preparation areas. 

2 * Conducti_ng_Co liege -Wide Staf f ^Development Sessions . Two 
sessions were he Id i they were intended to reach all faculty mem- 
bersj in the College. 

a, Pr * Dean C©rrigan,= then Dean of Education at 
the University of Maryland, presented a series of 
three siminars on the clarification of definitions 
and understandings of wh^t the College should be 
doing relative to Public Law 94-142* He also con- 
ducted a special session for the members of the 
Dean's Grant Leadership Team. 

b. Dr* Susan Melniek, Education Program Special- 
ist for the National Teacher Corps f presented a two- 
day series "of seminars, on handicapped pupils as part 
of multicultural education concerns* Dr* Melniek 
held, special sessions for faculty members, including 
those in the five areas of certification represented 
on the Leadership Team and the Multicultural Task 
force, the Director of international Studies, and 
department chairmen. 

1. Scheduling Brown Bag- Seminars * Faculty members from 
the Department of Special Education ajTd Rehabilitation and the 
Office of Handicapped Student Services as well as personnel from 
local school systems conducted lunch-hour seminars that were open 
to interested faculty members and students. Topics included 
"Management Concerns for the Mildly Handicapped in the Regular 
Classroom"; "l B E.p B s" (a simulation)? "Due Process"; "The Handi= 
capped Student in Higher Education"; and "Perceptions of Field- 
Based Practitioners." Public school teachers and administrators 
attended the last-named seminar .to share their concerns- with and 
experiences in trying to implement the concept of "least restric- 
tive environment" for, all 'students. 

4 * Identification *ef Additional Priorities . Supplementary 
technical assistance funds were" requested from the National Sup^ 
port Systems Project for the purpose Of attending to some urgent 
needs* They were as follows t 

a* To assist department chairmen' to carry out 
more effectively the curricular revisions directed 
toward public Law 94-14 2* 

"b. To study curricular revisions to insure-that _i 
* the \ goals in the various program components are well 
articulated and to plan for the maximum coordination 
r Of field experiences for students* *' * " 

c *__ To determine how most effectively to use the L 

e x i s t i n gr resources of fche^ L e ad e r sh i p~ Team" to as si m 

? department chairmen in their implementation respon™ 
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sibilitius, and to provide further staff ff ^development 
aaiiitance. 

d. To provide sufficient time to foeui completely 
on the outlined currieular expectations relating to 
Public Law 94-142 and to coordinate department efforts 
to effect these expectations as fully as possible. 

Our funds did not permit our fulfilling all these needs but 
they were sufficient to permit addressing the first through a 
two-day retreat for department chairmen and the Leadership Team. 
Consultants from the University of Kansas shared their expertise- 
on the implementation of public Law 94-142 and addressed the 
questions of competency identification, course-content revision, 
and evaluation * Faculty members discussed their specific areas 
of certification. Through this retreat we were reassured that 
we had already attended to many steps identified as basic to im- 
~P ro'fflo n t a t i o n off Public Law 94-142. It was agreed that additional 
attention should be directed toward (a) assessing the current 
state of the "least restrictive environment"; (b) obtaining data 
from graduates on the appropriateness of course work to the pro- 
visions of Public Law 94-142; (c) linking university and public 
school planning i (d) identifying specific competencies and appro- 
priate means oc integrating them into courses* (e) defining con- 
crete goals; and (f) establishing a research base for future 
activities. 

5. Creating Faculty Development Awards . The Teacher Corps 
Project provided the funding for faculty development off instruc- 
tional modules on both Public Law 94-142 and multicultural educa- 
tion. Five faculty members each received grants off 5200 to de- 
velop the modules . 

6, Stren gth ening the Resource Center . New materials were 
acquired and made available through the Center* which had been 
initiated during Year One, through cooperative efforts with the 
Teacher Corps Project. A comprehensive bibliography off all re- 
sources was compiled with cross-references and annotations for 
eTach item. 

7 - Puoj icabion of the _Dean's Grant Newsletter . This News - 
letter was "distributed to all faculty and staff T "members of the 
College, the Campus School, and Children's School and to all 
interested individuals in various departments across campus. A 
regular feature was the "Dean's Corner," An external researcher 
noted that this particular column was widely read by all our fac- 
ulty members, 

8. Revisions off Syllajsi by Leader shig_Team , Leadership , 
--Tt-jsni members provided on^-going assistance tcT faculty members in 

the^ospective certification areas. Specifically , Team members 
assessed the receptivity of existing courses to Public Law 94—142 
content; identified necessary supportive field experiences* de- 
termined current areas off the curriculum that lacked Public Law 
94-14 2 content; defined specific competencies to be incorporated 
into existing courses; and revised course syllabi to include the 
competencies identified. These processes resulted in considerable 
revision off course syllabi to insure curricular accommodation off 
both Public Law 94-142 and NCATE multicultural standard, 

9 , Participation in Staff ff Development for Teacher-Education 
Institutions , Representatives of the Dean's Grant Project staf f , 
the College faculty, and the Leadership Team participated in a 
special seminar on Public Law 94-142 that was sponsored^ by. the 
State Department off Education. Representatives from other teacher 
preparation institutions in the state also attended, 

10, Providing Leadership for a State Grant . The project 
Coordinator was named "Coordinator ff or Tennessee" to use^ an 
AACTE-BEK grant to assist all institutions in revising their 
curricula according to Public Law 94-142, In cooperation with 
the other two state institutions ,with Dean's Grants a special 



seminar was huld I ij f a 1 1 lUiich^r-edueation institutions in Tenn= 
eiiecs The seminar included handi^on eHpefienegs in a mini— re- 
iouree and teaching-materials laboratory. Each participant re- 
eeived a Resource Handbook listing the materials being used by 
institutions awarded" Dean's Grants in the state and elsewhere* 

Studont - Related Act ivi ties 

1, Conducting Seminars for Student TQasheri > The Depart- 
ment of Curriculum and instruction and the Office of Professional 
Laboratory Experiences co-sponsored Public Law 94=142 awareness 
and implementation seminars for all student teachers in elemen- 
tary, secondary, and special education* Seminar topics included 
"Awareness of Handicapping Conditions" *, "Content of Public Law 
94-1 4 2 " ; M T 5 E » P * Development"* and "Simulation Exerciser." Fre- 
and post- tests were administered, Evaluation results showed 
that the sessions were viewed positively and that students gained 
additional knowledge and skills related to the law* 

2, Survey of Graduate Students * All graduate students en- 
rolled in the College were - surveyed to obtain information on 
their perceptions of the College's effectiveness in preparing 
them to work with handicapped learners in different settings* 
The findings were used to provide direction and substance to the 
faculty's revision of particular course syllabi and* ultimately t 
to redesign the teacher-preparation program, 

3* P ro viewing Seminar f or Dgctg ral Students * Dr. Dean 
Corriqan conducted a semThar for doctoral students. He discussed 
various aspects of Public Law 94-14 2 and the least restrictive 
environment concept in relation to the practice of education in 
various settings. 

Program- Re la ted^ Activ ities 

1* Revision of Syllabi in College-Core Courses * Syllabi 
for courses in the required College core were appropriately re- 
vised to include specific competencies needed for the implemen- 
tation of Public Law 94-142. 

2 * Revision^ and Evaluation o f Syllab i in Specialization 
Courses * ^Appropriate "syllabi changes were made in specialised 
courses in all programs for teachers (K-i2) , guidance counselors, 
and school administrators and supervisors. Departments developed 
plans to evaluate the effectiveness of the changes* 

3* Co ord i nat io n_ an _d_p 1 a n n i ng Amo n g D epa r tme n t s * When 
course revision needs were - identif ied , similarities in the pro- 
cesses required of, teachers to comply with the provisions of 
Public Law 94-142 and with the NCATE fuultieuitural standard be- • 
came increasingly apparent. Public Law 94-142 is directed to 
educating handicapped individuals in the "least- restrictive en- 
vironment" whereas the multicultural standard is directed to 
building "awareness and accommodation of various kinds of cul- 
tural differences," thus both = Public Law 94-142 and the multicul- 
tural standard are directed to "a sensitivity to individual needs 
and differences," 

4. Field Testing of Modjules * The several instructional 

modules that had.. been designed to improve the preparation of - 

teachers, guidance counselors, and administrators to function 
within the context of Public Law 94-142, including the least 
restrictive environment concept* were field-tested in several 
courses. 

Some Perceptions Following Year Two 

THE scope and extent of second-year activities made it difficult 
for a faculty member in the College to ignore Public Law 94-142, 
nevertheless we were still far short of full commitment by all 
faculty members. At the same time* we were well into the process 
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of couruu ifirifl I f liMt. ion and revision, In planning and conducting 
various act i v it i • r.umi> Hiqnjficant and far-reachinq qudstioni 
began to be raised : 

"What is the best (not necessarily the easiest) way to mod- 
ify our program to meet both the spirit and letter of Public Law 
94-14 2?" 

"Is the basic structure of our teacher-education program an 
adequate foundation upon which to build new and emerging esmpi- 
tene ies , expectations* and requirements?' 1 

"If the program foundation is strong tnough to permit the 
addition of competencies that enable teachers to comply with 
Public Law 94=142, will it hold up under additional strain? 
Adding the competencies necessary for multicultural education? 
Adding the competencies mandated by the state Board of Education 
for teachers in K-y? Adding the requirements relating to reading 
methodology mandated by the Tennessee Legislature? Making the 
appropriate response to the Senate-House Joint Resolution that 
directed a study of ways in which pre-serviee teacher-education 
students can acquire more classroom experiences prior to the 
student-teaching internship?" 

The answers to these questions seemed to be a resounding 
'* No 1 " J 

Following discussions* we recognized that we must rebuild 
and extend the basic core of our teacher-education program, 
While faculty members continued the analysis of competencies 
needed by teachers to comply with Public Law 94-142* we reaffirmed 
the decision made a year earlier to use the Dean's Grant Project 
as leverage to reconceptual ize and restructure out entire under- 
graduate teachers-education program. We found reinforcement for 
our earlier belief that teachers of all students* whether handi- 
capped or not* needed both ,f a sensitivity to individual needs 
and differences of learners* and the competence to teach students 
who have different needs and characteristics," Thus, we were 
highly confident in pushing for further improvement for our over- 
ail program* 

Year Three 

IT was with a strong eonuritment to improve our entire teachers- 
education program that we began the third year of the Dean's 
Grant Project, Our plans for Year Three called for carrying out 
curriculum and teaching changes deemed necessary to enable our 
graduates to teach effectively in schools in compliance with 
Public Law 94-142, Having elected not to add courses to an al- 
ready fragmented program, we revised existing courses * Testing 
the hypothesis that' "the competencies needed to work effectively 
with handicapped students were also those needed to work with 
other students", took considerable time and effort of faculty mem- 
bers, department chairmen* and directors working as a group with 
the staff of the Dean's office. In the intensive study that en- 
sued, revisions were made by faculty members and the College Un- 
dergraduate Curriculum Council and reviewed by consultants. 

Our intention to improve our program through reconceptuali- 
zat ion and restructure was timely for several reasons* (a) We 
were obligator to accommodate the principles of Public Law 94- 
14 2 and were committed to do our best, (b) Development of a 
generic base for our teacher-preparation program was clearly in 
line with the decreasing number of students electing to enter 
teacher education and the resulting difficulty we and other 
teacher-preparation institutions were having in maintaining a 
high degree of diversity and speeialiiation in current programs* 
we were offering students a choice among more thanNJO separate 
and substantially different specialiiations, with ©nXy four 
courses common to all pro-ams. We were dividing our students 



into .'LdH.m'H t ij.it w*.m «.* an gmall Ehoy were increasingly dif ficult 
to sustain* gi^yun uur mut. hod of funding and the iner easing atten- 
tion being gi*/en to class sise and eredit=hour production per 
faculty* (e) We^ believed that we could greatly enhance the 
quality of our teacher-preparation program by identifying those 
areas of knowledge and skill that were absolutely essential to 
all pro f g iona 1 educators and developing t through program re- 
structuring* a well— articulated program for the delivery of these 
generic competencies. (d) We believed that the reconeeptual ised 
generic component we were ; striving for not only would be a 
better and more effective model for preparing K— 12 teachers but* 
also, would provide the opportunity for the College to extend 
its mission to educators practicing or intending to practice in 
non-school settings* 

Specific objectives for the third year of the Dean's Grant 
were as follows; 

1". To carry out curricular changes in courses directly ref- 
lated to areas of initial pre-service certification* 

2, To institute field-based experiences to provide students 
with practical settings in which to apply the skills they acquired 
as a result of curricular changes, 

3 , To continue making appropriate curricular changes in 
courses that support the initial certification areas* 

4, To evaluate curricular changes made in Year Two and 
make appropriate revisions* 

5* To continue updating the Resource Center with appropriate 
materials to^ support activities and expand usage of the Center 
by all students, 

6* To continue the Dean's Grant Project Newsletter to 
effectively communicate with faculty members in the College of 
Education, 

7* To continue to work cooperatively with the Teacher 
Corps Project to influence participants' attitudes toward and 
skills in ddaling with the "least restrictive environment" 
concept, 

8, To identify and acquire existing curricular resources 
that complement and enrich the efforts to carry out the changes 
in cojjrse content, 

9 , To develop needed instructional support materials and 
resources to achieve the most effective results in enabling 
students to acquire skills necessary for implementing the 
"least restrictive environment* 1 concept, 

10*. To continue to provide extended faculty leadership to 
assure the appropriate development of curricular changes in 
course content and to assure adherence to an interdisciplinary 
approach to the "least restrictive environment* 1 concept* 

11, To identify and use, cooperatively, local education 
agency personnel to enhance field^based experience in implemen- 
ting the "least restrictive environment" concept* 

Facul ty^Related Activities 

1, Providing Colleger-Wide Staff Development * Two days of 
meetings and seminars - were held - on campus" - with"! Pr * Maynard 
Reynolds* Director Of the National Support Systems Project* In- 
dividual meetings were held with the Leadership Team, faculty 
members who taught methods courses, the total college faculty, 
graduate students* and department chairmen* 

2 * Extension of Brown Bag seminars * Six brown bag seminars 
were held, two for college^wide personnel and four for individual 
departments* Two were held by departments at off-campus sites 
where handicapped students were being educated* 

3 * Participation in Staff .Development in Other Higher 
Education institutions , An institutional team participated in a 
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Statu LHqiuE-r intent cj|' Kducation Conference for higher education 
^institutions. Opportunity was afforded to exchange ideas with 
other education faculty members from across the state. There 
was considerable interest in helping one another to do the best, 
job possible of building the provisions of Public Law 94-142 
into basic professional preparation programs, 

4 * Conductin g pilot Project in Student-Teaching Semester , 
This project was initiated by two faculty members (one from ^ 
Curriculum and Instruction and one from Special Education and 
Rehabilitation) to facilitate? communication between regular and 
special education teachers on the academic goals of children 
participating in their programs, Other participants included 
two student teachers, a fifth-grade public school teacher* and 
a resource teacher. 

Ex pand ed Distribution QjLJ$p y Blatter . The monthly Dean's 
Grant Project Newsletter was continued? ItTwas distributed to 
the 36 colleges and universities that were members off the Tenn- 
essee Association of Colleges of Teacher Education (TACTE) to 
assist them in^ incorporating the principles of Public Law 94-442 
in their teacher— educa t ion programs* 

6 , Developing Liaison with_Locai Teachers and Principals . 
Faculty members idehtified local "School personnel" who could 1 en- 
hance students* field-based experiences with the "least restric- 
tive environment" concept* 

7* PjgjSep tat ions to Professional Groups , Presentations on 
the Dean's Grant project were made at several national and regio- 
nal meerinqs and at meetings of the Tennessee Association for. 
Colleges of Teacher Education, Materials developed through our 
Project were shared with other teacher educators in the state * 

8 * Development of State- Wide Assistance Network , in coop- 
eration with the University of Tennessee-KnoKville , a state-wide 
assistance network was established among the state's 36 teacher- 
preparation institutions. Its purpose was to share problems that 
arose while building Public Law 94-14 2 concepts into teacher- 
education programs and to determine how the institutions could 
help each other* 

Program-Related Activitie s 

Ugg__oj_Ra source. Center , Resource Center holdings were 
expanded . Retrieval files were set up to promote use of the 
resources by faculty members. Much of this expansion was made 
possible through cooperation with the Teacher Corps Project. 
Efforts were made to link resources with courses to bring about 
greai er use, 

1 - Modules Shared and Used in Courses , Modules developed 
during Year Two under the Faculty Development Award Project were 
evaluated, refined, and made available for general use by the 
College faculty and faculty members of other Tennessee teacher- 
education programs * 

, 3 * Stream.linine t the Basic Professional E_ducation Components , 
A bu ^fP^ of developments took place to improve the core components 
nf ^ mdergraduate teacher-education programs, 

a. The Dean shared with the faculty the need 
l jf greater "cost ef f ectiveness measures s and ill- 
ustrated how the generic program revisions being made 
to incorporate the concepts of Public Law 94-142 
helped in these efforts, 

b, The chairmen, directors, and professional 
staff in the Dean's office, through a series of 
extended meetings, reached several working agree-, 
ments on program structure and contents. They were - 
intended to be tentative, to encourage the inclusion 
in our program of courses and experiences that would 
enable ail our graduates to work effectively with handi- 
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capped U\irnory in the least restrictive environment, 
These working agreements were as follows i i 

(1) The undergraduate program should iiiume 
that student-learning results are variable and 
hierarchical and range from low to high order, 
not unlike Bloom's taxonomy off learning re= 
suits. The group used a descriptive scale 

that included the following four levels of 
learning i 
Level I; 

Knowledge - the student will be able to 
recognise concepts by defining, describing, 
naming, and identifying them* 
Level II : 

Understanding/Conceptual isat ion (Requires 
Analysis of Concepts and Alternatives) = 
the student will be able to determine causes , 
motives* and strengths and limitations i 
analyse evidence i present alternatives! 
reach conclusions* support statements and eon- 
elusions^ and compare and interpret ideas. 
Level 111 = 

Application/Demonstration/Skiii - the student 
should be able to demonstrate mastery of know- 
ledge and understanding gained by means such 
as u^ing simulations! making presentations! 
using multimedia! delivery in field settings! 
and interacting effectively . 
Level IV ; 

Synthesis/Evaluation - the student will be 
able to predicts judge , assess, discuss impli- 
cations and express opinions (agreements/ _ 
disagreements) *' 

(2) The program should have a phasing or 
sequencing dimension* The group considered 
four sequential and interrelated phases that 
might provide the base for conceptualising 
the program* They were as follows i 

Phase I . Orientation and Introduction to the 
Profession — e,g,, the magnitude, variety* and 
diversity of the educational enterprise! the 
magnitude, variety, and diversity of educa- 
tional roles in American society! and the 
tentative identification by students of career 
goals (a written exercise that could be used 
also as an examination) * 

Phasell . Learners and Learning - e. g, , char- 
acteristics of learners, young and old* handi— 
capped and nonhandicapped , rural and urban, etc* 
and factors and conditions that affect the 
learning process* 

Phase III *. Pedagogy (learning about teaching, 
eurr leulum , evaluation , and learning resources} 
envisioned as five, .dimensions i curriculum, 
assessment off ^learning , instructional models 
and strategies , management of the learning 
environment, and resource materials. 
Phase jV . prof essionalisation - envisioned as 
having three distinct^ parts i internships/ 
practica! a relatively sophisticated study of 
the profession, its history, various philoso^ 
phical foundations, and roles expected of 
various philosophical foundations, and roles 
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expected of various members off the total educa- 
tion enterprise; and an exit "professional paper" 
that would contain an analysis and synthesis 
of the student's previous learning and its 
relation to his/her elected career plans, imme- 
diate and long range, 

(3) Within the contexts of the phases, 
broad areas of competencies were to be identi- 
fied and expected of students as a condition 
of graduation and licensure. Hours and hours 
were spent in considering and identifying those 
competencies that should be expected of all 
teacher-education graduates* The full devel- 
opment of these competencies was to be shared 
by the teacher-education faculty in the College, 

There was, at that point, substantial 
agreement that at least eight broad categories 
or clusters of competencies should be included, 
the group relied heavily on competency listings 
available in the literature, and about 8-10 
such listings were studied in depth. Our ver- 
sion of "the wheel" (i.e., the generic compe- 
tency clusters) was tentatively described as 
follows r 

(a) Communications and Human Relation Skills 

(b) Cultural/Ideological Dimensions of Teaching 
* _ (c) Understanding and Modifying Human Behavior 

(d) Curriculum Planning 

(e) Instructional Strategies and Skills 

(f) Instructional Resources 
Cg) Measurement and Evaluation 

(h) Professional Characteristics and Experiences 

4 - Determination of Field Experiences » A definition of 
field experiences consistent with the "principles of Public Law 
94-142 was developed , and required field experiences were iden^ 
tified and incorporated -in core courses in all certification 
areas. They included not only K-12 areas of certification but, 
also, areas of counseling, reading, and the principalship and 
instructional supervision, 

5» Validation of Curricular Changes . Curricular changes 
made in course syllabi during Year Two were adopted, Competent 
cies were reviewed by faculty members in various committees and 
revised as needrd. 

6- Development of Draft Proposal Through Doctoral Semi_nar_ * 
Generic competencies for which reasonable faculty consensu^"^a~s 
attained were compiled through a specially designed doctoral^ 
level curriculum-development seminar; it was conducted jointly 
by a highly interested department chairman and the Associate 
Dean (Project coordinator} , These competencies were grouped, 
extended, and placed within course structures, A preliminary 
set of considerations were identified for transforming the 
courses into a programmatic configuration." 

1 f • Dissemination to Other Teacher-Education Programs * 
Learning modules and resource lists that were developed through 
the Project were shared with other colleges and universities in 
the state. 

Student-Related Activities • > 

1, Conducting Graduate Student Seminars, A graduate stu- 
dent seminar was conducted by Dr. Maynard Reynolds on the subject 
of "School of the Future*" 
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2* Par t i r i pat ion_ in "H andicapped Awargness Week ." The 
Dean's Orant'ProjVet cc^ spoil sored - ^HaneTI capped Awi rene IS We e k " 
with Handicapped Student Services, A panel diieuiiion, Open to 
everyone at the university, wai held with handicapped students* 
Ideas were shared on ways* in which teachers needed to work with 
hand i capped students , 

3, Provision of St ude nt-Teaching Seminars . Seminars for 
student teachers which dealt with teaching handicapped students 
" i-n the mainstreamed classroom were further developed and held for 
all student teachers. 

Some Perceptions After Year Three 

AT the conclusion of Year Three , we were optimistic that we would 
accomplish our goal of substantially revising and improving the 
basic components of our professional preparation program. Ex- 
tensive participation by and suggestions from faculty members and 
administrators had occurred on a continuing basis for more than 
a year. Many excellent ideas were afloat and considerable agree- 
ment existed on the goals and program characteristics desired. 
The amount of work accomplished on various aspects of the project 
was overwhelming and gratifying. ' Students and faculty members 
who participated in the doctoral seminar had brought some eempo^ 
nunts together in a workable format* Even so* it was obvious 
that the entire summer would have to be devoted to further refine- 
ment in order to present a draft proposal to the entire faculty 
for preliminary review in the fall of 1981. 

It was ironic that just when the College had arrived at a 
highly significant juncture in the development process the Dean's 
Grant Project as a formal* federally supported effort* was over* 
We regretted that funding would not be continued for another cycle. 
We had had three good years with the project * A number of changes 
in faculty responsiveness and course content and purpose could be 
attributed directly to the work carried on through the project* 
Other outcomes could be cited as well, the major one being the 
decision made about midway through the Grant that a thorough 
restructuring of the undergraduate program in teacher education 
must be our ultimate goal* eliminating the need to "add on" cour= 
ses and experiences to prepare students to become effective tea= 
chers in classrooms containing diverse populations of pupils- 
That was the reason for the 18 months of concerted efforts to 
develop a basic framework for restructuring our total program for/ 
the preparation of teachers, / 

Overall Results i / 
Current and Projected / 

EVEN without second-cycle funding of the Dean's Grant Project, / 
the faculty and administration were committed to the concepts j 
developed through the project. Specifically, the following ac- 
tivities were extended into the 19S1-B2 school yeart / 

1* continued development and operation of the Resource Soom 
that contained materials related to Public Law 94-142* / 

2. Completion of the final phases Of the revised underg/rad- 
uate teacher-education program and the inclusion of generic com- 
petencies that had been developed through the Dean's Grant project, 

• 3 S Continued publication of the college-wide News let tar as 
a means of maintaining good communications, a factor of great 
importance as we moved into the reaction/modification phase/ of 
the program restructuring. Because the Dean's Grant Project 
Newsletter served us well during the life of that project and 
because we were continuing the essence of the project in fc „terms Of 
content and purpose, it seemed both logical and wise to continue 
publishing the Newsletter . 
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_ It should In* [minted out that prior to the start of the 
Dean's Grant Prujtrct, the College had completed an e^tgnsive 
"Five Year Goals Study." One goal wai to extend the mission of 
the College by meeting the preparation needs of educators who 
practice in non-school settings. As indicated earlier* this 
goal re-emerged in full force during the second year of the Dean's 
Grant Project. When we considered ways to better identify and 
carry out a generic core of professional studies for certificated 
teachers, K-12, it became apparent that all educators, irrespec- 
tive of professional practice sotting, had some needs in common. 
Thus* the development of a professional preparation program for 
educators in non-school settings proceeded simultaneously with 
the revisions being undertaken through the Dean's Grant Project. 
The program for non-school educators was conceived and structured 
as an "Educational Services" major within the existing B.S.E. 
degree in the College,. Thus, by the end of the Dean's Grant 
Project* the decision already had been made to move ahead with 
both the new and redesigned programs. 

The summer following the conclusion of the Dean's Grant Pro- 
ject was spent completing the development and refinement of the 
two new program proposals. When faculty members returned in late 
August 1981 for the start of the Fall Semester, they found in 
their mailboxes several hundred pages of reading materials under 
the following titles i A_Proposal for Changing the Professional 
Education. Components in the Undergraduatf Teacher »Egucat'ibn" Pro -» 
grams, and Proposal tor the_jnii tiation br_2new_J<^Qjc7""in Educational. 
Hervic^s^W L t hin the jac_^eTgr of Science in Education Degree ^ The 
entire first faculty meeting of the academic year was devoted to 
a presentation of these two proposals. Faculty members soon were 
fully apprised of what lay ahead. 

Meanwhile, at the time of this writing, about 70 faculty 
members are completing final development of the core courses" for 
the revised K=12 teacher-preparation program. Faculty committees 
will complete descriptions of other areas of the proposal this 
summer (1982) , including such eomponiants as advising* competency 
verification, development of clinical laboratory resources, iden- 
tification Of appropriate laboratory school sites for field ex- 
periences, screening of teaching faculty for core courses* and. 
other related concerns. Simultaneously , department faculties 
are reviewing and revising requirements in the various teaching^ 
endorsement areas, giving particular attention to requirements 
in specialised professional education courses that support these 
endorsement areas. 

The proposal is expected to be presented to the College 
Undergraduate Curriculum Council in early Fall 1982, and by Jan-* 
uary 1983* approval at the University level should be gained! 
Following a vigorous and comprehensive program of staff -develops 
ment activities* both new programs will be undertaken in the Fall 
Of 1983, It is very doubtful that either could have been devel- 
oped without the benefits of the three-year Dean's Grant Project." 
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Dean's Grant Projects! 
A Vehicle for Faculty Development 



Bob G. Woods 
UnlvBrshy of MhsQurUColumbla 



ABSTRACT i Many Dtin 1 s Grant projects (DGEs) 
have focused on f aeulty^development activities 
to provide teacher educators with the" competent 
cies needed to prepare prt^iirviei teachers for 
teaching handicapped children -and youth in reg^ 
ular classrooms - Although "different approaches 
art used, the overall strategy of most DGPsJLs,^ 
to move from developing faculty awareness of 
the purposes and -implications of Public Law 94 — 
142 to facilitating changes in the teacher-ed- 
ucation curriculum to prepare students to prac— 
tice their profession according to the law's 
principles. Descriptions of how some projects 
have carried out this strategy are presented* 



MUCH attention has been devoted to faculty development in recent 
years* in both the professional literature and actual practice. 
Prior to the advent of the .■ Dean's Grant program, however, most 
of the attention was directed toward elementary and secondary 
school personnel rather than teacher educators. Anyone who has 
been affiliated with a .department, school, or college of educa- 
tion (SCDE) is fully cognisant of the problems in initiating .in 
effective f aculty^develppmeht program. The deterrents range 
from lethargy to the belief that such programs infringe upon aca 
demic freedom* Perhaps the main inhibiting factor in most tea= 
cher-education programs has been the lack. of funds to provide 
essential resources t such as consultants , instructional mater** 
ials, support staff, and faculty time. This problem was solved 
for the institutions that were successful in obtaining Deans* 
Grants. 

in order to facilitate the implementation of public Law 94^ 
14 2, The Education for All handicapped Children's Act, the Bur- 
eau of Education for the Handicapped (now the Office of Special 



Dr* woods * is^Frof essor , Dean, and Director of the Dean's Grant 
Project, College of Education- 
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EUuca t ion and Induibi L t tat ion , U S S s Department of Education) ini- 
tiat#;d the Dean's Grunt proqram, its purpose was to bring about 
the needed changes in pre-ierviec teacher-educat ion program! to 
prepare teachers to understand and comply with the law's prinei— 
pie?:i. It wai an innovative and effective measure to assure the 
provision of educational opportunities for handicapped children 
and youth who are placed in regular classrooms* Because of the 
dwindling resources of institutions of higher education, oppor- 
tunities for faculty development relating to Public Law 94-142 
would have been extremely limited without the DGPs. In short, 
the Dean's Grant Projects provide resources to SCDEs to tool up 
for Public Law 94-142, a task for which they had a need and an 
obi iga t ion * 

The Need for Faculty Development in SCDEs 

MANY factors in addition to the enactment of public Law 94-142 
have contributed to the need for programs of faculty development 
in teacher-education divisions* One is the phenomenon referred 
to as the "graying of the campus*" Given the diminishing number 
of college students electing to enter teacher— education programs , 
many institutions eliminated faculty positions in SCDEs* The 
absence of "new blood " means that each year teacher-education 
faculties are growing older and probably more obsolescent. It is 
estimated that the modal group of tenured professors will rise 
from 36=4 5 years of age in 1980 and to 56-65 years in the year 
2000 Uieideman, 1981), \ = , 

Other factors which have contributed to the urgency of in- 
service education programs on campuses are the introduction of 
new technology, such as microcomputers* changing social condi- 
tions that have given rise to the need for multicultural and bi- 
lingual education, legislation at both state and national levels, 
and the development of new knowledge in most academic fields, 
The need for teacher educators to keep abreast of new knowledge, 
technology, and trends in their areas of specialization is imper- 
ative! otherwise practicing elementary and secondary school tea— 
Chers will out-pace them. The Dean's Grant Projects, therefore, 
although directed toward the effective implementation of Public 
Law 94^142, have provided the spark that has set off a multi- 
faceted set of faculty-development programs in many institutions. 

A virtue of the DGPs has been the relative freedom of design 
which has permitted each institution to plan a program to fit its 
particular set of circumstances. Some institutions have focused 
their PGP activities on eurrieular revision, some have undertaken 
the development of instructional materials, and others have at- 
tended primarily to faculty development. Regardless of the pri- 
mary focus, however, all have included an element of inserviee 
education which has resulted in facalty development. 

A major difficulty in establishing a successful faculty^de— 
velopment program in institutions of higher education is over- 
coming the, tendency of professors to believe that it is probably 
needed by most off one's colleagues but not by "oneself. Adminis- 
trators also are prone to urge faculty members to engage in fac- 
ulty-development programs but to avoid participation themselves. 
The Dean's Grant Projects were designed to avoid this pitfall: 
the dean or director of the teacher-education unit was expected 
and , indeed , required to become the principal investigator . 

Models for Faculty Development 

If the goal of a faculty— development program is improved educa- 
tional opportunities for students, the program must be carefully 
planned. A loosely connected series of faculty workshops, dis- 
cussion groups t or presentations by consultants may be interest- 
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ut they pruljiibly will not result in Curriculir or instruct 
I improvement, The more successful faculty-development pro^ 

are organized into stages or phases? and this organisation 
sen followed by most Dean'i Grant Projects* 

A model incorporating five identifiable and related stages 
wa^ efcieseribed as follows (Wood, Thompson? £ Russell, 1981); 

Stage I ? Readiness? emphasises selection &nd 
understanding of and coiiimitmGnt to new pro- 
fessional behaviors by a school staff or group 
off- educators B in Stage 1 1 * Planning? the 
specific plans for an inservice program are 
developed to achieve the desired changes in 
professional practice selected in Stage I. 

In the Training Stage? Stage III, the plans— — 

are translated into practice, The Implement — — ~ 

tation Stage, Stage IV, focu^ei on^Mnsuring 
that the training becomes part of the ongoing 
professional behavior of teachers and admin- 
istrators- in their own work setting- Stage V, 
Maintenance, begins as new behaviors are inte- 
grated into daily practice. The aim of this 
final stage is to ensure that once a change in 
performance is operational, it will continue 
over time. £p 5 64) 

Another model is based on the assumption that significant 
ifnpf&'svements in instruction must take place at three levels i at- 
titud Mm, process, and structure (Bergquist 5 Phillips, 1975). Re- 
latin this model to DGPs, the inference is that faculty members 
mu^t be attitudinal ly supportive of a program of faculty develops 
ment for instructional programs to be improved or strategies fo= 
cusj.fi ^j=.g on the process of instruction will be relatively inef fec= 
tive* Once a faculty member has become attuned attitudinally to 

a. fi&v? w concept, program, or innovation and has developed a reper^ 
toi^e — of methods and techniques for transmitting the knowledge 
of =# the organisational structure must provide essential sup- 
pores — for the program to succeed a 

In this discussion the process of faculty development is 
Vi£VG«ed as consisting of three phases! awareness, training and/or 
pre.pii- miration , and adoption. Because of the relative newness, of 
&ubii&_o Law 94-*142 and the concept of "mainstreaming" which it 
guppp^^r/ts, developing an awareness of the law's provisions and - 
ine^rjg— porating them in courses was particularly important for sthe 
fir^t cycle of DGPs. However, because of the publicity and at— 
t^n^i^ On that the law received during the two or three years fol^ 
lowin& v g its enactment, developing the awareness of faculty members 
.thr^ue^-gh recent Dean's Grant Projects requires less effort. 

Awareness Development ■ 

BASjd to any successful effort to develop awareness is the dis^ 
^©mtn&^tion of pertinent information, Dean's Grant projects were 
no ^^oeeption* A sizable body of literature on meeting the needs 
Of "barmaid i capped children and youth in regular classrooms was a- 
Vailafc^^le from the beginning? it needed only to be brought to the 
a^tt^n^^fcion of teacher educators* 

GiPuring the beginning stage of tha DGP at^-tene University of 
Mis§oU^uri— Columbia (UMC) , f acul ty^development^aetivities concen- 
on disseminating inf ormation on^Public Law 94^142 and the 
3t of instructing handicapped .students in the least restric- 
mvironment (see GroseniCje^s^Woods, 1978), These initial 
Lties could be deseribed-^as information saturation. A num- 




strategies were usja to develop awareness among the fac- 
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ulty mumbutH r»f interest, including the distribution of packe't :=s 
of duplicated uiticles, reports, and a bibliography of books i-i 
other types of materials that were available in the prGfegsiGJn^^ai 
library section of the College's Instructional Materials Cenee^.^* 
Other types of scheduled activities were special seminars for 
the faculty* a project newsletter, a filmstrip presentation on 
Public Law 94-142, and two faculty retreats focusing on/ appro- 
priate content. The project coordinator, an established and r^s- 
speeted member of the Department of Special Education, i n n fr l t - il 
with both individual faculty members and small groups to diSeU^SS 
the law and its implications for teachers in elementary and gg ^ - 
nnrln*-y school § Tn t-ho^ ^ n f ere nces __a —Concert ed^e-f-f ofr^grnfl dt 
to alleviate the idea tha t the^^eanj^^rjntjro-ject^was anethej*^^ 
grant for the special education faculty* 

A project advisory committee with representatives from di^S— 
feront departments was established early to suggest and assist 
with carrying out various strategies. An effort was made to a^S— 
point faculty members to serve on the advisory commit too who 
were interested in and supportive of the DGP and who could ob- 
tain the support of colleagues. 

Faculty Training 

BY the beg inning of the second year of the UMC project, som^ f^^e- 
U 1 ty-deveiopment activities were designed to encompass both a = 
waroness and training elements* Among the activities were pW&-= — 
sontations by consultants on such topics as idontif ieation of 
various types of handicapping conditions, formulating individ- 
ualized education plans (iEPs), due process, and other concepts^^ ^ 
Other activities were panel discussions that included regular 
classroom teachers and educational resource teachers from main — — 
streamed elementary and secondary schools, and the developm#at 
of a list of competencies required by teachers who work with h^^ri- 
dicapped students in regular classrooms. 

The development of the list of competencies became a mPjorr — 
activity of the DGP during its second year of operation, A lon£_^ej 
list of nearly 200 competencies was compiled from. various gpufc^es. 
Two groups of faculty members-— one made up of special educations^ 
teacher educators and the other of regular teacher educator^-- 
rated the competencies on a five-point" scaie: = fsr relevance to 
teaching handicapped children in regular classrooms* After tninL^y 
inservice education meetings, much discussion^ and the use of 
type of Q-sort procedure, the list was pared to 45 "critical csqjb- 
potencies * " '- 

When consensus was reached on the competencies needed toy 
teachers to work successfully with handicapped students in regiL— 
lar classrooms, the next faculty inservice activity was to cofi^ 
duct a needs assessment to determine if and in which courses th^~ c 
different competencies wore being addressed, Faculty committee 
examined all undergraduate courses, including those in such 8pe= — - 
eialiied areas as home economics, industrial arts, physical ec3u — - 
cation, early childhood education, and so on. The objective wft^^ 
to determine the current coverage of the critical competencies 
and to make the necessary adjustments so that all teaehir^eduea— 
tion majors would be able to develop them during their under g^a^^^L^ 
uate programs. Decisions were then made on which courses would 
devote attention to the various competencies. Although no difg«e^ 
tives weiC issued, the charge by inference was that specified 
competencies would be addressed in certain courses, 

; ''Firing the Gun" 

NEAR the end of the second year of the UMC Dean's Grant Pro j ee:t 

the director and coordinator struggled with evaluating the prof 
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greas of J^s^ffrtj jeet Fortunately, Dr. Gtnt E. Hall agreed to 

^oncorns-FkiHud Adoption Model ( CBAM ) to iigiii the effee- 
^fcifsness of the project in producing change* 

CBAM, briefly , is a meini of viewing the change process in 
formal organisations according to seven Stages of Concern about 
the Innovation and eight Levels of Use ql the Innovation (Hall, 
1978), Data are gathered through questionnaires and interviews. 
The evaluator is a^ble to ascertain the .stage of concern and level 
Of use attained by the^ ind ividual or, when plotted together , the 
group. By analyzing ^t'he data, the change facilitator works in a 
diagnostic and prescriptive mode. His or her role becomes one 
of determining which resources to use and when to intervene - 

The major goal of the UMC Dean's Grant Project during its 
early phase was to develop awareness of and interest in the eon*- 
eept of providing handicapped students with educational oppor*- 
tunities in the least restrictive environment. During this in^ 
formation-saturation phases a variety of activities were sched- 
uled and numerous opportunities were made for faculty and admin= 
istrative staff members to become involved in faculty develop- 
ment, 

Pr, Hall's charting and analysis of the data collected with 
the CBAM instrument clearly showed that UMC College of Education 
faculty members were generally knowledgeable about and interested 
in the innovation but t-hat many were "nonusers," In his firiefing 
to the project director and coordinator f Dr, Hall explained that 
the faculty members had becsmj? ? fully aware of the concept of 
mainstreaming and genuinely concerned about it. The information 
saturation obviously had % been effective , nevertheless many fac^ 
uity members had not incorporated mainstreaming concepts into s 
their teaching. Relating the UMC Dean's Grant Project to other 
college faculties that tried to institutionaliie innovative pro^ 
grams, Or, Hall explained that unless something further was done 
by the project leadership, continued progress would be unlikely, 
and the faculty members who had begun to be users likely would 
regress to the nonuse level. According to his analysis , the 
time was right for "firing the gun," that is, "Nothing further 
is going to happen unless you pull the trigger,* he told the pro— 
ject director and coordinator. 

Following Dr, Hall's visit, a meeting of the Advisory Com^ 
mittee wat called to explore what the next steps should be to 
incorporate mainstreaming concepts and teaching strategies into 
the undergraduate curricula. At ttlis point* the focus of the 
project was shifted from the awareness ^.and training stages to 
adoption, y 

Adoption 

CONSIDERABLE thought and much deliberation were devoted to meth- 
ods of "firing the gun," and several strategies were planned and 
used to give impetus to the adoption stage of the f aeulty-devel- »*. 
opment project. One of the more successful methods was to select ■ 
a facilitator in each of the five departments in the undergrad- 
uate teacher-education programs. Faculty members who had demon- 
strated a knowledge of and interest in DGP goals were selected 
to stimulate interest in the project and to assist faculty mem- - 
bers with incorporating appropriate content and instructional 
activities into theiif courses. A very important^ factor in the ^ 
success of this strategy was making available a small amount of .-. • 

money to each facilitator to use as he or she deemed appropriate 
for the attainment of the project's goals. The money was ob^ ".';{r.-."*v 
tained by putting a portion of the facilitators' salaries on the ? 
grant and reallocating the savings for their use in promoting '":£h 
faculty development in their respective departments. . ^ 

: "v: . ,-65 ■ / ■'■ 
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Tin.; t ..if i I i Liit.or it UHOd their discretionary funds in various 
ways ranging ! f nm hiring *i graduate assistant to paying travel 
exponsqs to attend selected workshops and professional mietingii 
funds were used* Cor example , to purchase instruct ional materials 
and to pay consultant fees, secretarial assistance, and depart- 
mental faculty retreats* 

Naming facilitators who represented the various departments 
and making discretionary resources available to them were impor- 
tant factors in the success of the adoption stage. It was an ef^ 
fective way to develop a feeling of greater ownership in the 
Dean's nrant Project by the regular teacher educators. It was 
at this point of the .project that faculty members seriously be- 
gan to examine how their courses could be modified to incorporate 
subject content and instructional activities appropriate to the 
implementation of Public Law 94-142 in elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Needless to say, the success of a faculty-development pro- 
gram, particularly at the adoption stage, depends upon the insti- 
tutional environment, initiations and constructive changes do 
not occur without administrative support and without the neces- 
sary conditions to set them in motion. The program must provide 
for indi vidua! interests and strengths. The reward system of 
the school, college, or department of education also Is an impor- 
tant taetor in the success of a faculty-development program, If 
good teaching is not rewarded, then f acuity members will be re- 
luctant to expend the required time and effort to revise their 
courses and improve the quality of their teaching. It is human 
nature to emphasise activities that are rewarded. 

DOP Models for Faculty Development 

A number of faculty-development models have been designed for 
and followed by the Dean's Grant Projects.. Some have focused 
on a particular segment of SCDE faculty members whereas others 
have included all or virtually all the members of the teacher- 
education faculty, including those who prepare school counselors 
and administrators. Some projects have cut across faculties of 
arts and sciences in addition to education, A few projects have 
incorporated interinstitutional components which include activi- 
ties that project the benefits to several institutions in the 
region or state,. Another model which has become increasingly 
prominent during the past two or three years is the forming of a 
consortium under one DGV by three or more colleges or universi- 
ties* Some descriptions^ of various models of DGPs or, in some 
cases, of a component of a specific DGP, follow, 

North Caroling 5_tato University-Raleigh 

The DGP at the School of Education, North Carolina State Univer- 
sity-Raleigh, uses a unique approach to faculty development. 
Ann L, Stewart, Project Coordinator, provided the following des- 
cription i 

The major strategy for planning specific activi- 
ties to support f acul ty efforts of preparing prof es- 
-sionals to educate handicapped pupils at NCSU is 
Technical Assistance Agreements (TAAs) They are 
written contracts negotiated between a faculty member 
or group and the pro j ect l 'coord inator and approved by" 
the dean- New departments are focused on each year; 

The TAAs are supported by flexible project 
funding that rvllows the individual faculty member* 
program area, or entire department to develop a plan 
to meet a specific need. Specific criteria are 
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to rtitu rhi? TAAs find ascortain appropriate funding. 
The Cot itui t i ni; 1 ii'itri; cib ]Oc t ives , cgsti * t ime-1 ines , 
documentation, d user if it ion, foasibilj ty , and target 
popu la t ion , Each TA/i must incl ude its own mat hods 
for evaluation or documentation and should result in 
a tangible end product, 

A variety of TAAs in the Departments of Occupa- 
tional Education, Curriculum and Instruction, and 
Counselor Education have been submitted over the 
past two years. Grant monies have funded travel, work- 
shops, retreats, research* module development, guest 
speakers, purchase of materials, graduate and cleri- 
cal assistance, and other activities to facilitate 
faculty projects* 

An interdepartmental TAA funded two workshops 
it which faculty members discussed shared responsi- 
bility among general and special teacher educators 
and counselor educators as a moans of furthering the 
preparation of teachers and counselors to meet the 
needs of students with special needs. They discussed 
possible target groups, available resources, various 
units to team teach, the expansion of a unit on spe- 
cial students for a counselor education course, and 
the formation of three— member teams to develop specie 
fie delivery systems, The Dean's Grant Project p£"s^ 
vided monetary support for the workshops and mater— 
ials for the instructional unit* 

One social studies professor contracted to study 
problems faced by secondary level soe ial stud ies tea- 
chers in mainstreamed classrooms and to seek alterna- 
ti%*e solutions to the questions raised, He surveyed 
a sample of 350 teachers nation-wide, compiled a list 
of questions and issues raised, and is consulting 
with experts in the field to determine appropriate 
responses* His study should result in a publication 
that will affect the methods and materials courses 
at NCSU and elsewhere* 

Examples of other projects that have been funded 
include a case study and report, "How Middle Schools 

-Accommodate the Handicapped , " a research study, "The 
Needs of Secondary Level Special Educators for Train- 
ing in the Content Areas," and the development of a 

, new elective course, "Teaching the Handicapped in 
Mainstreamed, Classrooms , " * 

Colorado state University 

The pre-service teacher-preparation program at the College 
of professional Studies, Colorado State University, carries the 
major responsibility for undergraduate training programs for sec- 
ondary teachers in academic, vocational, industrial science, ca- 
reer, and physical education programs, A major component of the 
Dean's Grant Project, which is in its fourth ^year, has been fac- 
ulty development. All 87 faculty members in the College of ■ Pro- 
fessional Studies participate in the curriculum sequence of the 
pre-serv4cjt^teac her ^education program and are included in the 
target group ^for faculty development. Heavy emphasis has been 
placed on activities to enable faculty members to become prof i-* 
cient in teaching secondary school teachers the necessary compe- 
tencies for meeting the educational needs of handicapped students 
in regular classrooms* The competencies have been grouped into 
the following 11 categories: , - 
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l . Kikiw I*'i.i'n=« of LtMj is Kit ion 

2* Knowledge ot Nature of Handicapping Conditions 

3, Awarpnesi of Own Attitudes toward Handicapped Pupils 
and pevelopment of Positive Attitudes 

4, Communicating with Parents of Handicapped Pupils 

5, Knowledge of Appropriate Environmental Settings for 
Handicapped Pupils 



6 . 



Adaptation of Curriculum Content and Supporting Mater- 
ials 



7, Classroom Management Skills and Group Process Techniques 

8, Diagnostic Teaching Techniques * 

9, Evaluating Student Progress 

10, Design and Use off lEPs 

11. Communication Skills with Special Education Resource 
Personnel including Use of Reso.uree Rooms 

Various activities have been used to attain the objectives 
of the faculty-development component of the PGP. They include 
visiting other DGPs that focus on preparing secondary school tea- 
chers, attending workshops on the content and skills needed to 
teach the competencies , producing videotapes of mock staf f ings, 
researching module development , and interacting with the handi- 
capped community* 

A new model of secondary teacher preparation is in the pro-* 
cess of development by the Dean's Grant Project at Colorado State 
University, The project leaders intend to share the results of 
their project with other teacher-preparation institutions through- 
out Colorado and the nation* 

California State Polytechnic University, Pomona 

Project M * A. 5 . fl. (Multidiseipl inaty Approach to Serving the Han- 
dicapped), California State Polytechnic University, Pomona, is 
an example of a DGP that is designed to provide inserviee train— 
ing for an entire university faculty. According to Dr. Ellen 
Curtis-Pierce, Project Coordinator, the major purpose of Project 
M.A.5.H* is to contribute positively to the development and life- 
style of handicapped individuals by improving the university's 
personnel preparation programs across all • disciplines (Business 
Administration, Arts, Agriculture, Engineering, Science, and En- 
vironmental Design) . Initially, the project focused on generat- 
ing among all faculty members of the university an awareness of 
the characteristics, special needs, and rights of handicapped 
individuals* The project has three major goals; (a) to increase 
the awareness and sensitivity of university faculty members in 
the different disciplines to the needs of handicapped individuals, 
(b) to expand the knowledge and enhance the skills and competen- 
cies of university faculty members in the different disciplines 
with respect to serving the handicapped population* and (c) to 
assist university faculty members in upgrading existing curricula 
to reflect a concern for handicapped individuals. 

Several significant accomplishments marked the " pro j ect * s 
initial year. A Fall Convocation and "Handicapped Awareness Day'* 
were successful awareness programs and were conducted for all 
uni-versity faculty members. The Department of Health, Physical 
Education, Recreation and Dance initiated the process of revising 
its entire curriculum; community support groups were identified 
and employed in an advisory capacity; and a number of faculty 
orientations, presentations r and workshops were conducted by con- 
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sultants and r h*« jiuji'iM ;*t.it i. 

The thrust of thy seuund yu a r has boon on a continuation of 
awareness programs and the initiation of inserviee training pro- 
grams in ail the schools on campus* The project coordinator is 
working with a group of selected faculty members from all schools 
on campus to help them to revise their courses to include appro- 
priato concepts of handicapped individuals* Incentives were es- 
tablished by the project staff to encourage faculty members to 
participate in project activities and to revise ^their courses. 
The incentives included travel to professional meetings, work- 
shops* or conferences to acquire knowledge or skills related to 
Project M*A,S*H, goals? assignment of project assistants- and 
recognition through the University" Information Dissemination 
network - 

An instructor in the Department of Urban Planning, School 
of Environmental Design, conducted an interesting activity during 
the second year of the project* Forty Urban Planning students 
who are in training to become urban designers were given a forces 
ful lesson on how the world is experienced by people with limited 
mobility when they spent a day in Wheelchairs* As they made 
their way across campus, the students found their familiar routes 
blocked by stairs or b^ doors that were too heavy to open* Ac- 
cord i ny to the ins true tor , this activity , in which the design 
students temporarily experienced problems of access to building 
facilities which are common to handicapped people, gave the itu^ 
dents a new perspective on design problems* 

The Director of Project M*A*S*H, is Dr* Paul F, Waller, Vice 
President for Academic Affairs of the University, Having a per- 
son this itivtl of the university c s administrative structure 
serve as project director undoubtedly has been an important fae- 
tor in the success of this unusual PGP , which is directed to all 
members of the faculties of the different schools* 

Unive rsity of Mi ssour i -Columbia 

Since 1977 the University of Missouri-Columbia PGP has had an in- 
terinstitutional component focusing on faculty development, The 
format generally has provided for five to eight Missouri colleges 
and universities to cooperate on a series of four two-day work- 
shops emphasising faculty development activities on teaching han- 
dicapped students in the least restrictive 'environment. Three 
faculty members from the SCDEs of the participating institutions 
were 'invited to take part in the series of workshops which were 
scheduled throughout the academic year. Each participating in^- 
stitution was asked to identify two faculty members to represent 
the areas of elementary education and secondary education, r§- 
Spoetively, and one faculty member to represent educational 
foundations, physical education t or another area of teacher ed- 
ucation* 

Arrangements were made to hold the workshops at a local ho- 
tel or motel, and the participants were reimbursed for their 
travel expenses * Outside consultants were brought in for some 
workshops* Among the consultants were elementary and secondary 
school teachers, professors of special education, handicapped 
people, and personnel from the state education agency* On some 
occasions, participants from the cooperating colleges who pos- 
sessed expertise on the topic at hand made a presentation and 
led the discussion* { 

During the current year the thrust off the PGP has been dir^ 
ected toward two other areas of specializat ion % school adminis-^ 
tration and school counseling, A two-day workshop was held to 
identi f y the competencies needed by each professional group to 



pracf. lco wi r h f >i 1 ] rogard for the provisions of Public Law 94 = 
142 in elementary and secondary schools, A professor in each 
fivld was -invited from every college or university in Missouri 
that offers graduate programs in school administration and school 
counseling. Following a process of validating the competencies 
during the cur rent year, another workshop is projected for next 
yi?*.i r which will focus on the eurrieular implications of the com^- 
aficies * This seriei of insorviee activities should r&sult in 
improved instructional programs for the preparation of scthool 
principals and counselors who will be directly concerned with 
Public Law 94-14 2. In order for classroom teachers to attain 
optimum effectiveness in working with handicapped students in 
regular clalsrooms* the cooperation and support of knowledgeable 
principals and counselors are essential* 

uk I a horn a Stato U n lversity 

Staff development for the Oklahoma State University's teac^r- 
education faculty was the primary goal of a throe-year P^.ijfi's 
Grant Project focusing on "Meeting the Education "Ii • -tl.§ oi Hhe 
Handicapped," The major premise raf the progran! was f ;'hat thu ti- 1 -.- 
titudes of teachers and administrator u toward Public Law 94-l«V2 
and tin.' '*oncept of mainstroami .^.j are influenced by the attitudes 
ui Leuchu i -uduea t ion faculty members with whom they came { ±n coii- 
taet during their pro=service training* The following descrip- 
tion til this DGP was provided by Darrell Ray and Imogene Land, 
Project Coordinators, and Dean Donald Robinson, Project Director. 

Because the development- of positive attitudes 
toward mainst roam i ng was of paramount interest* the 

f -development program grew to include the broad- 
est representation of and participation possible from 
faculties in Special Education* Elementary Education, 
Psychology, Secondary Education, discipline departments, 
under graduate and graduate students, public school 
teachers and administrators and parents* Out of this 
group there developed an interdisciplinary advisory 
committee for the Dean's Project (DPAC) * The DPAC 
then participated in the development of activities 
to be pursued throughout tho duration of the program* 

In order to determine levels of knowledge and 
need in the area of educating handicapped children 
and youth* a survey of faculty members and grbduate 
assistants was conducted in the College of Education 
in 1978-79. This survey revealed the following* 

1, Slightly over one-half (51,61) of the 64 
respondents did not cover Public Law 94=142 
in their courses* 

2, Forty^nino 1 respondents (76,5%) devoted little 
or no time tq Public Law 94-142 in their 
courses, 

i, Approximately half (51.6%) had never person- 
ally observed mainst reaming of handicapped 
students in regular classrooms* 

The major thrust of this staf f —development pro— 
gram was to foster faculty 'members* knowledge in pre- 
paring teacher interns to meet the educational needs 
of handicapped students in the least restrictive en- 
vironment. The actual program design had four compon- 
ents: (a) awareness workshops for all faculty members 
and teaching assistants, (b) working retreats for 
faculty members and staff* (e) coiloquia for teacher- 
education faculty members, and (d) academic classes for 
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facility i!f'*mbt'i ;j , ' The latter cdmponunt grew out of 
f acul ty- Lcluiit if LlhI rivuild for more formal* gtrueturgd 
interactions with professionals in related d iscipl ines s 
A brief description of each component follows! 

Awareness Workshops for Faculty Members and Tea 5 
eh ing Assistants *~' Awareness worfcsffops were held dur^ 
ing the fall semester each year. Each workshop was 
interdisciplinary and was attended by all faculty 
members and teaching assistants in the College of Ed- 
ucation, as well as selected faculty members and tea^ 
ehing assistants from those departments outside the 
College which affect regular teacher-education pro^ 
grams * The workshops were designed to introduce fac- 
ulty members to the concepts of mainstreaming and in- 
formation on the educational needs of handicapped 
s t ud e n t s 

Working Retreats for Faculty Memb_Qjf_s_a_n_d__5_taf_f - 
Retreats for faculty members # staff # and ~PPAC members 
were held to discuss the following areas off concerns 
(a) the status of handicapped learners in classrooms* 
(h) implications for practice developed through ease 
law relating to Public Law 94-142, (c) the classroom 
teacher's role in mainstreaming , and id) a model for 
revising teacher-education curriculum to meet the 
challenge off preparing professional educators. These 
topics were later used , with modification, in retreats 
devoted exclusively to elementary education (January 
19805, special eudcation (January 1980} , secondary 
education (May 1980), occupational and adult education 
(May 198Q), teacher-education personnel ffrom other 
colleges (May 1980), faculty from other Oklahoma uni- 
versities (September 1980), and special certification 
programs, such as reading, counseling, school psy- 
chology, etc, (November 1980), 

Coiloquia for Teacher-Education Faculty Members , 
This highly successful series of formal and informal 
presentations was the impetus for discussions off cur- 
rent issues in the education of handicapped children 
and youth. Presentations included "Adapting Educa- 
tional Facilities to Meet/ the Needs of Handicapped 
Students,** "Nonbiased Assessment," "Multicultural Ap- 
proach to Mainstreaming: A Challenge to Counselors, 
Teachers, and Psychologists , " "A Common Body off 
' Practice for Teachers," "Conversations with Except 
tional Adults," "The Teaeher f s Involvement in Coun- 
. seling Parents with Handicapped Students," "Toward 
a Curriculum off individual Difference! Mainstreaming 
in Elementary Teacher Education, " and many others. 

Academic Classes for Faculty Members _in Teacher 
Education" ," ~A total oT~ 3 6 _ facu-Tty members , represent^ 
ing teacher educators, in six departments from three 
colleges of the university, participated in classes 
on broadening the knowledge base for educating handi*- 
capped children and youth and to provide continuing 
professional dialogue of related issues* 

The retreats, seminars , coiloquia , and classes 
stimulated questions , debates , and discussions in 
which diverse opinions were encouraged* Throughout, 
therefore, emphasis was as much on process and the 
institutionalization of a system for program review 
and revision which emphasized dialogue across disci** 
pi ines as on the product, inasmuch as the latter is 
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viuwed.-i-iH dynamic ,md wo r~chan«j ing . 
Gaorgq Mason University 

Th^ Dean's Grant project at George Mason University (GMU) in- 
cludes 55. faculty members in these following departmental units i 
'.: -irr Lculum "jiW Instruct ion (early childhood, elementary, second- 
ary, and vocational education); Professional Support Services 
(tjuidanee and counsel inq, roarlinq, school administration and su- 
[jervi^ion, school psych >!ogy, ^nd special education); and Health 
and physical r;ciu ca t i c . . A specialization in mult ieul tura 1/bi- 
lingual education ci-Jijaes program lines. Many faculty members 
teach in different areas of specialization, thus changes oceur- 
r wu? in one program generally affect other programs, The project 
is co- directed by the dean (Dr, Larry 5, Bowen) and a senior spe- 
cial education faculty member (Dr. Barbara Given, who provided 
thin program Uu§cript ion) i all project direction and substantive 
detrition making is the rosponn ihi I i ty of an appointed Task Foreei 
parents of handicapped Htuclents, persons with disabilities, and 
faculty leaders , 

The first 10 months were devoted to operation- 
al i.Vitvt the project and raising the awareness of 
IV.e'iUy member a to the educational needs of handi- 
capped individuals. During the first summer, elee- 
t i.ui faculty representatives were given a stipend to 
p i 1 »? a ;:cL of preliminary competencies needed by 
r.MU rj ira'iua tes . Pro jeetiona were made to demonstrate 
the vilu..' of <-a.-h competency. An annotated bibliog- 
raphy of auciio-v i sua! and printed materials, which 
wet "u available in the Instructional Resource Center, 
accompanied the projections . 

During the second year, faculty representatives 
modified the basic competencies for congruence with 
overall program goals; thus each representative had 
the opportunity to aid in making the decisions affect- 
ing his/her program. The faculty representatives 
determined which competencies were under development 
">•-•! wh'i^-h ne--."IeJ be added, Course sequences and 
syllabi are being modified to adjust for the changes. 

One means by which faculty members are rewarded 
for their efforts is by granting credit in a faculty- 
development course. Both senior and junior faculty 
members take advantage of this opportunity; their 
enthusiasm serves as a model for others. The course 
is conducted on an independent study basis* , Arrange- 
ments are made for faculty members to visit exemplary 
public school classes where mainstreaming is on-going. 
The project sponsors faculty members* attendance at 
state arid national conference sessions on the edu- 
cation of handicapped children and youth. Secretar- 
ial services are provided to assist in the prepara- 
tion of manuscripts, and faculty members are publicly 
recognized for their participation in pro jeet^ activi- 
ties, 

Summative data include (but are not limited to) 
number of recommendations made by the Task Force and 
implemented by project staff, number "of faculty mem- 
bers who actively participate in project activities • 
and the change process, and participant ratings of 
retreats and other project activities. Formative 
data include faculty analysis of project success, 
co-directors 1 analyses of faculty members' interest — — '• > 
and involvement, and the quality of faculty products 
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resulting i rom th*j prof esiional development course. 

In preparation for writing this overview, nine 
faculty members (20%) were randomly selected and in** 
teryiewed. Each was asked to comment on his/her per- 
cept ions of project uniqueness* The following three 
perceptions of the process emerged t (a) there is uni^ 
versa! acceptance and involvement of the faculty in 
the project* (b) there is a willingness and compe- 
tence among the project staff to conduct the pro- 
ject! (e) there is a high degree of effort to broaden 
the concept oft ma instreaming in order to remove the 
image of a special interest group and to move special 
education into the mainstream of education* 

When asked what aspects of the project have 
been most helpful f those interviewed gave responses 
that fell into five areas: The first was retreats* 
Faculty members feel that the comfortable, off-cam- 
pus atmosphere is conducive to serious discussion* 
and that faculty interaction f communication* and 
problem solving are possible and enhanced at a re- 
treat* Most striking was the excitement exhibited 
when those interviewed mentioned their change in at- 
titude as a result of interactions with articulate 
disabled adults who "have been there." 

After retreats, most mentioned were (a) intro- 
duction to and aval lab 11 i ty of audio-visual reference 
materials, (b) presentations by public school person- 
nel and class presentations by project stiff, (c) 
compiled competencies and projections, and (d) pub- 
lisher responses to new materials* According to the 
co-director* the GMU Dean's Grant Project is unique 
in that it serves as a facilitator for faculty mem- 
bers to do what they know professionally needs to 
be done* 

Implications for Change 

ALTHOUGH many factors currently underscore the need for meaning- 
ful programs of faculty development in higher education, conduct^ 
ing successful faculty-development programs has many obstacles. 
Through the resources provided by Dean's Grant Projects, however , 
many SCDEs have instituted successful programs of faculty devel- 
opment that focus on the infusion of appropriate instructional 
methodology and content on Public Law &4-14 2 in teacher-education 
curricula* 

The scope of programs for faculty development ranges from a 
segment of the faculty of a SCDE to the entire faculty of a uni^ 
versity. Regardless of the scope of the undertaking* the general 
design of DGFs has three stages of development: (a) creating an 
awareness of the need for providing for handicapped students in 
regular classrooms t (b) a study of the knowledge and skills 
needed for implementation of the law, and (c) making the neces- 
sary instructional and eurrieular changes in teacher-education 
programs to attain the desired goals* 

Dean 1 s Grant Projects have provided resources to insure the 
success of faculty-development programs. They are a model for 
educational change in the elementary and secondary schools of 
the country which* I hope* will be emulated in the future when 
additional significant changes in education may be needed. 
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Public Law 94-142 as an Organizing Principle for 
Teacher-Ed ucatlon Curricula 



K. Charlie Lakin & Maynard C. Reynolds 
University of Minnesota 



ABSTRACT: This paper outlines and provides 
u rationale for a series of activitiog under- 
taken in connection with Hean'g Grant Projects 
to explicate curricula for teac he r= propn ra t ion 
programs from an analysis of the contemporary 
rote and responsibi L ities of teachers. The 
development of role^based resource units for 
college faculty is described* 



IDEAS are tested at their margins and so too, it can be said* are 
colleges of education- It is easy enouqh to prepare teachers to 
servo students who are the most convenient to teachi students of 
average or higher ability who attend well to classroom tasks and 
create few disturbances, However, Smith noted (1980b}, "{Tjhe 
test of helping professions is whether they can serve those who 
cannot get along without them rather than those who can proceed 
or make progress without them " (p, 25) . What about the students 
who truly test educators t the pupils on the margins? How well 
are teachers prepared to work, for example, with handicapped 
and disadvantaged students, children whoso lives are in disorder 
and who bring the disorder with them to the schools* and students 
whose primary language is not English? It is these marginal pup- 
ils who have been the focus of most attention in the educational 
policy studies and federal legislation of the last two decades, 
in the past, the tendency was to refer marginal pupils to narrow- 
CAtegorieal programs that often required the removal of students 
from the mainstream; in fact, between 1949 and 1970 the number of 
children referred out of regular classrooms to special education 
centers increased by 700%, and still more were removed for Title 
I classes and other special programs, Now, the press is on for 
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the ruvuiiut i l'«ri u! the mainstream and the reorganiiaEioii of 
teaehcr-preparntion proijrams so that raqiilaf ichoolS^and class- 
rooms will have more power to accommodate a greater range of 
human differences* Thus, advocates for the education of marginal 
pupils have been directing urgent questions to the people and 
institutions that prepare regular classroom/ teachers * 

tn A Common Body of P ractic e for Teachers, * ( Reynolds , Birch* 
Grahs, et al*, 1980), a volume that grew" out off experience with 
Dean 1 s Grant Projects , a case wag made for increasing the pro^ 
f ei§ iona L i sm of teacher-education programs by establishing curri- 
cula that included 10 areas ot understandings &nd skills , called 
"clusters at capability," which derive from the new policies for 
the education of handicapped students. The educators^ who ini- 
tially drafted the common body of practice stated their rationale 
as follows: 

The goals of Public Law 94-14 2 will be real- 
ised only if the quality of teacher prepara- 
tion and professional service in the schools 
can be improved. High priority must be given 
to substantial iff not massive upgrirefing and 
retooling of the programs that prepare tea- 
chers, , , , (Reynolds et al*, 1980, p, 5) 

Oi course, the recognition of the need for significant 
change's in the process of teacher education in the United States 

: . nt.it unigue to tho "eommon body" drafters. Criticisms of 
teacher education have appeared in publications ranging . from, the 
popular press (e,g,, "Help, teacher can't teachj'' 1980; Means, 
1981) to scholarly publications in the teacher-education field 
itself Uiall, Kord, & Brown, 1980; Smith, 1980a), "Teacher ed- 
ucation programs need drastic revision*" asserted Lawrence Cremin, 
President of Teachers College, Columbia University ( Pessimistic 
predictors, . , , " 1981), Lyons (1980) described teacher educa- 
tion as "a massive fraud, It drives out dedicated people, re- 
wards incompetence and wastes millions of dollars" (p* 108), 
The paper won a significant award for public service, 

Despite the apparent consensus that teacher education needs 
much improvement, relatively few critics have specified the exact 
dimensions of the inadequacy or professed hope that the situation 
would be improved soon. Smith (1980c) captured well the com- 
plaints of many professionals about the present state of affairsi 

Let's face it. Colleges of pedagogy will 
in all probability never overhaul their pro- 
grams if each college is to do it alone* ^ 
There are too many hurdles, too much divis- 
ivenoss and lethargy among faculties, too 
much fear, and too much ineptness in the lead- 
ership, (1980c, cover) 

Ultimately, reported Smith and the discussants of his paper, a 
glimmer of hope, but not much more, could be discerned* Col leges 
o f oduea t ion are seen as reacting more to pol i t ical and social 
pressures than to pedagogical urgencies, Forces governing tea- 
cher education are seen as hostile, domineering, ignorant, and 
malevolent » But is such professional negativism justified? 
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"I'liM U*'\hl t' it Comjnon Bel i v-f S 

CERTAINLY a nunbyr of pgliLical and econemic isiuei influence 
cQllcqes of education, teachers' orgoniiationB, and organizations 
of school adminiitrators. But to claim that the primary problem 
in teacher education today is the lack of neceiiary external sup— 
[■'<>r t. is akin = to claiming that Humpty Dumpty remained in bits be^ 
cause the K i nq lucked sufficient horses and men. One of the ma- 
jor difficulties is simply the iack of consensus among educators 
art what ought to be included in the curriculum for teacher- educa^- 
E ion prog rums and how such programs ought to be pu t together . 
Smith noted well that beyond the idea of inadequate support for 
the preparation of educators , "One of the most baffling and stub- 
Lorn constraints upon reform of teacher education is the absence 
of common beliefs" (1980c, P, 88), In the AACTE bicentennial 
rcpor t on the pro f ess ion of teaching , Howsam , Corr igan , Denimirk , 
and riash (1976, p. 12) stressed the same problem, that is, the 
lack of ct professional culture, 

When the authors specified what must take pl^ce before tea- 
ching becomes an actual profession (as opposed to a semi-pro- 
fession), they placed first on the list of prerequisites, "speci- 
fic ahti much more rigorous criteria of professional competence 
will havr tu*b»? met 1 ' (p. 16), Here, again, is revealed the chaos 
of no common professional culture, no agreement on what is im- 
portant to the practice of educating children and youth, and no 
accept??- i ^odel for preparing practitioners* 

Speaking i t om a juridical point of view, Thomas Gilhool, 
attorney for the plaintiffs in the famous case of PARC vs, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania (1971), examined the general state of 
practice (in teaching) in relation to the much higher "state of 
the art" and asserted that it is the obligation of schools of 
education "not to share the state of the practice, but to use 
the state of the art 1 * (1982). The use of the statefs) of the 
art, of course, requires first that they be spelled out* It was 
partly for this reason that work was begun, in the context of 
Dean's Grant Projects, to specify, at least initially, those 
clusters of capability that might define what a good beginning 
teachei should know and be able to do. 

A Model for a Common Professional Culture and 
A Common Body of Teacher-Training Activities 

ACCORDING to Smith (1980a) , the first prerequisite to program 
development in an empirically based profession is that *'th<j re- 
Search must be assembled and classified with reference to various 
components of professional work" (p* 89) * We, too, would stress 
the importance of structuring knowledge in terms of the roles 
that teachers are expected to perform* Professional schools 
have been created to transmit the knowledge and skills that en- 
able their graduates to fulfill their social roles and responsi- 
bilities in the practice of their professions* Steps to meet 
that expectation in teacher education necessarily must begin 
with an analysis of the contemporary role and responsibilities 
f?j f teachers. 

- 2 

Public Law 94-142" mandates an environment in the schools 
which has important implications for teachers* roles* ' In brief, 
the law entities every handicapped child to an appropriate and 
fro*;* public' education, based on the enreful multid iseipl inary 
assessments of his or her needs, and an explicit public plan for 
instruction which has been negotiated with the child's parents* 

"The -law is part of a broad base of interrelated law and judicial 
determinations at both federal and state levels* The main prin- 
ciples of the law are rooted in social policies that are indepen- 
dent c7 the law's provisions* 
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Duu pi i)u*=!i*ii right.** rirt* afforded to parents in all aspects of 
child study, planning, and program execution* An additional 
pr Inciple of key signi £ icance is that of the least restrictive 
environment, which means that the first obligation of public 
schools is to deliver individually appropriate programs to handi— 
capped pupils while they remain in regular classrooms* It is 
primarily the latter principle that raises the broad issues of 
ma ins t reaming , but the law as a whole is an important stimulus 
for thinking about the role of classroom teachers* 

Ten plus t e r s o f Capa bill ty 

By clear implication. Public Law 94-142 calls for teachers, both 
"regular" and "special," to have skills that are related to the 
education of all students, including those who have disabilities* 
tt was in this context that the 10 clusters of general understand 
ings and skills were identified* The delineation of these clui- 
tors or domains of professional responsibility does not assume 
mutual exclusivity* clearly, each overlaps with others in the 
day— to— day activities of a classroom* Thess domains are meant 
neither to be statements of specific teacher ''competencies , " Of 
the type? associated with compete no y- based teacher education, nor 
to 'suggest how teacher-education programs should prepare their 
students ts meet their common responsibilities* The 10 clusters 
represent simply the attempt to identify the areas in which to— 
1. 1 x / ' t n h*.?rs have been given clear professional responsibility 
by f-ubl a" Taw 04 = 142 and to outline the functional nature of that 
ro spo nsiLii I i'.y. 

Briefly* the 10 identified clusters and associated profos- 
sional responsibilities are as follows* 

1* Curriculum (1,0,, what is deliberately taught in school) 

The presence of exceptional youngsters in regular classrooms 
increases the breadth and variety of students* learning needs 
and skills. This greater spread of abilities, in turn, creates 
a major demand for curriculum that treats subject matter with 
fewer assumptions about prior learning and previously acquired 
skills* Therefore, all teachers should have a general knowledge 
of the school curriculum that is offered from kindergarten 
through high school (K-12) * Every teac*ier should be able to de- 
scribe the curricular content %nd objectives which are typical 
of the nation's elementary and secondary schools, and the ration- 
ale for each major curricular element* They should be able to 
relate the curriculum to what is known about the development of 
children and youth and to ; the functions of schools as social in- 
stitutions. They must be skilled in the preparation of individ- 
ualized curricular plans for children and be able to select, 
develop, modify, and assess curriculum materials based upon care- 
ful assessments of individual and group needs * m 

2 . Tea_c_h_ing Basic Skills 

Teachers should be able to teach basic skills effectively. 
These skills fall into throe main categories* literacy, life 
maintenance, and personal development* Literacy skills are those 
for which the school has primary responsibility and which are 
necessary for continued learning as well as for efficient perfor- 
mance in most work situations. They include reading , which all 
teachers should he able to teach at least at rudimentary levels 
(word attack, word recognition, comprehension, and rate), writing 
(letter formation, sentence structure, and paragraph structurej , 
spell ing (rules and exceptions) , ar ithmetic {whole-number compu- 
tation, simple fractions, time, and , measurement applications) , 
study (use of resources, critical "thinking , and organising data) e 
and speaking "(sending and receiving accurate verbal messages. 



expression, >nu| iritnii.il inn). Li fe maintcnancp skills arc those 
^nucuisa try tor § u v v i v,i I .mil < ? t" feet i ve ~f unc t i o n i ncj "in" society. 
SQffietimei reforrgd to as survival or life skills, they include 
heal th (pergonal hygiene, physical OKereiie, and nutrition}* 
fiMEUt (danger signs, maneuver ing in traffic, and home safety), 
go n s u me r ism (making purchases, making change, and comparative 
shopping), ami law (human rights* appeal process, court system, 
and personal liability) , Per sanai _deyg I opnign t skills are nec- 
essary for personal growth. Because all individuars~~struggle 
with^ values, philosophical positions, moral behavior, and basic 
life, issues, teachers should provide mature models for their stu- 
dents in these domains. They should be prepared to assist stu- 
dents in processes nf goal setting, decision making, problem 
solving and conflict resolution, in both intra- and interpersonal 
dimensions, as aspects of their own personal development. 
3 , ClasiMa n a g eme n t 

Teachers should be able to apply individual and group man-, 
agement skills. When classes are skillfully managed, students 
can maintain attention to school-related learning activities and 
build positive feelings about themselves, theii classmate! , and 
their schools. Teachers need to be highly ^effective in group- 
.alerting techniques, management of transitions in school activi- 
ties, responses to daily crises, and management of a variety of 
learning activities,* Time on task and favorable attitudes need 
to be maximized. Students should learn to share in responsibil- 
ity for so 1 f -management , Teachers should be able to apply be- 
havioral analysis procedures (sometimes called behavior modifi- 
c/rtion or contingency management procedures) and other validated 
procedures to encourage both scholastic achievement and accepta- 
ble personal and social conduct, and to instruct parents and tea- 
chers 1 , aides in applying those procedures under the teacher's 
guidance, 4 

4 * Professional Consultation and Communications 

Teachers should be proficient in consultation and other 
forms of professional communication, as both initiators and re- 
ceivers, to establish and maintain responsible interactions with 
colleagues and administrators. Teachers should be able to serve 
as consultants. Teachers who specialiie, for instance, in work- = 
ing with children who have visual impairments should be able to 
consult with other teachers on the kinds of methods and materials 
that they should learn to use with visually impaired pupils in 
their regular classes. At the same time* teachers should learn 
to be competent, receivers and users of consultation. Educators- 
should be practiced at collaborating with colleagues who share 
responsibility tor individual student's programs. Regular tea- 
chers and speech-language pathologists, for instance, must de- 
liberately complement' and reinforce each other's work with pupils. 
Teachers also need to know how to negotiate objectively and con- 
sistently with colleagues, administrators, employers, and other 
persons when their goals, values, philosophies, or priorities 
d i f fo r . 

5 , Teacher ^Parent Re Lat ions hips 

Teachers should learn .^skills and seniitivity in dealing with 
parents Q£ their students and especially with parents and sib- 
lings of handicapped, disadvantaged, and other exceptional stu- 
dents. They should know the effects of handicaps and social disr 
advantages on families, especially influences on family-school 
contacts and interactions between parents and teachers or other 
professionals. Teachers should be able to deal with instances 
of distrust, -hostility, and anger, and, in turn, to build trust 
and cooperation. They should be prepared to share teaching 
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skills with r i-iit na t.h.it both tluvt'lonnientd 1 rind corrective 
program elements tut utuU'jnts can bo eontiiiued, whenever it is 
spnropriato, in the home situation. 

6 . H l ud n t - tii d e n r. Rela tionships * 

T«iiehi-'rs fi ho a Id be able to teach pupils how to relate to 
liiir.-h i.:t f -its l i -.. that produce satisfaction and sel f— improvement 

Th is abi L i ty ahou Id hu ha-M-d on counno 1 inq skills, knowledge and 
skill in us i ^ j roup iiet. i yi t i t?H that uncouraqc cooperative be- 
luiviur, .'i:u! strong found at inn F.£.gdies in human development. Peer 
and c r q ! - » ? «..- touch mg are . pec i it. fornix o f constructive rela- 
tionahip 5 ? which can be used with advantagi. i for all part icipants * 
Kncour ag-iruj pupilt; to teach each. other land to be helpful to one 
ano t her offers very important learning experiences to the tutors 
as we4 1 as to those who are tutored\ Teachers should be able to 
f-siTi hot^rrjgeneous groups of pupils /bo work cooperatively to 
ticJhievo group eo^ls* When . teachers hd\e the prerequisite skill 
to take yolid continue 1 ui tht: social itrti^turci of their classes 
through effect tve reaching, they have a powerful additional tool 
with which to eonf iruet individual iaed leading situations* 

V , il^i'i-jit i'jiit'il. C uiditions \. 

Teacner.fi should know uf t active procedures ~%or the instruct 
r. ioii of students with exceptional conditions , subh, as limited 
nigh* -i hearing, emotional problems , limited eognHtive abii_i = 
i t j * -• h , , i i i u 1. 1\ fa nd i rig talents and gifts, and they 5 hou Id be awa r c 
of t he i l L e r a t ii r« ! and body of practice in each area wi^ieh can be 
purnue 1 i r> depth when necessary, They also need to beVamil iar 
w i 1. 1 1 t: h e f u $i e i o n s o £ vn r i n u s specialists who work in t ire s e hool s 
( o , i * , : ?r>yeh=.. log i :i t f? , O'iut;. 1 1. i on a 1 and i o 1 og 1 s t s , schoo 1 seed a 1 
workers, ri.:sourc»- teachers lor t-he visually impaired, ote, Kand 
t a be p r e j >a r e d to e s t a b 1 i s h tie am a r r a ng erne nts for the in s t r u c t io n 
of exceptional students. Teachers should have rudimentary k.nov= 
ledge about social and health services and know where additional, 
help ii-; :e.\i Liable anyhow to gat it, \ 

9, Re-erraL 

Whe n a r .« u p i 1 o r pa r e n t p r e s e n t s a p r ob 1 em which a teacher 
l a* ' I .? ;ir.abte to r-jelve, it is not a mark of inadequacy for the 
teaeher to rei'vr the questioner to a colleague. in fact, failure 
to make a referral Ln such an instance may dsprivo a person of 
access to someone who can provide help and constitutes a profes^ 
sional malpractice that may worsen a problem. It is important 
i'OJ' t^-ath/SS to "eeogni^e that making a referral is not to trans- 
for ' "ownership" of & problem J:o a sfjfjc i.a 1 i st ; rather, it is a 
w..i/ n\ Ljj 1 L :!•■; c_,u a isiiot: l a I. 'i s t who may be able to orfer further 
hollo Teacher^ need the skills to detect actual or potential 
problems, determine whether the solutions to the problems are 
within their professional competence, and, if not, refer to some- 
one else for assistance , An important aspect of a good referral 
process is being able to make and report systematic observations^ 
u i pupils who are experiencing difficulties* Teachers need to 
be competent in the obso Nation of individual students within 
their classes. 

9* I nd 1 vidua 1 iged Te aching 

Teachers should be able to carry out individual assessments #; 
spot special needs, personalise and adapt assignments, and keep 
records on individual pupil progress toward established objec- 
tives* Teachers should have mastered the tactics of instruction 
which result in a reasona.bly close match of the abilities of 
each pupil, the content that is being taught, and the methods 
and materials of instruction , so each fits will with the others. 
They should be skillful in developing objectives for each student 
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rind b*« .il>li- tt, i = .'ii"i-i wi|.-U!"! (\':T'h aturk-nt in :::vot i ng the ©bjee- 
t iv« , A pur r. L^ul.it 1 y i r-ipr , r t imt an poet, o f ind i v idua i is ing in- 
struct ion is the ability to uau iiKaoswikfiit and grading nyatoms, 
that promote honest and useful sharing 'of information with the' 
individual student and parent!. Thus, teachers should be compc- 
Luiit i ri duiruun- or criterion- re f e re n ced assessment and assembling 
• : a >-.•-■ data lor i ntorprotai ion of the child's total educational 
HitLiut ion. I r i addition* thuy should b%; able to conduct valid 
*„■ v ei 1 u « 1 1 Lons; t.3 f t heir r »wn i n m t. r u i; t ion. 

LO . Ijroi L.*^ii toriii I V<ni 

Teachers, i n thui r por KOfia 1 comni] Unun ts and pro f ess ional be= 
havLor With pupils, parents, and col leagues, should exemplify the 
' : ' |! consideration for all individuals and their educational' 
right a as are called for in Public Law 94-14 2 and in the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act of 1973, These include the right of 
individual m undents to due process in all school placement de- 
cisions, tu education in the least restrictive environment, and 
to carefully i nd i v idual Lzed education. Teachers should be 
skilled in assisting others (parents, colleagues, pupils) in un- 
derstanding and accepting as positive val uos ~ the increasing di- 
V'-rr.ity of students who are enrolled in regular school programs, 
Tht-y iu-ed to bo able to listen to opposing viewpoints without 
t.v in ider i ng them as attacks on their own behaviors or values, 
* Teachers should provide skillful and consistent models of pro- 
fessioriiil ism and of commitment* . 

The Uses of the Common Body Approach 

THE conception of the training responsibilities of colleges and 
departments of education in terms of these 10 clusters of capa- 
bility is, of course, but one possibility for organizing a tea- 
cher-education curriculum; however, any approach to teacher ed- 
ucation these days must give attention to the implications of 
the new policies on handicapped students, in a survey of all 
I! -I Dean's Grant Projects operating in 197 9-8 0, it was found 
that a sizable majority of both faculty members and students 
judged the LO clusters of capability to be "a viable framework 
tor viewing teacher— edueat ion programs*" A number of these pro- 
jects' intensive curriculum analyses and development activities 
have used the 10 clusters as a conceptual model (Gazvoda , 1980), 

Some 1 project personnel have called for additional detailing 
of the clusters. Accordingly, the National Support Systems Pro- 
ject has supported the development of resource units which expli- 
cate the nature of knowledge and skills in each cluster. The 
primary purpose of these units is to outline the scope of accept- 
ed knowledge and practice in rather specific areas of profession- 
al performance which are essential to" the effective, teaching of 
all students in today's schools. The progress and outcome of 
, these units are described in the following section. 

Developing a Set of Subskllls from the 
Ten Clusters of Capability 

TO identify a set of subtopics under . each of the 10 clusters, 
NSSP solicited assistance from educators who were active in the 
Dean's Grant Projects network. Each respondent had confronted 
the eurrieular needs of future mainstream teachers and was con- 
sidered knowledgeable in the areas in which college Eacul ty mem- 
bers are developing programs. Using a modified Delphi technique 
to survey 325 project deans and coordinators in 112 projects, 
NSSP mailed out in early June 1980 a 10-page document. Each page 
contained one cluster of capability, a rationale for including 
it in a' teacher- training program, and a description of the pos- 
sible contents of 3-5 suggested subtopics* ^The first set of sub- 
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t*<i»t.,-H w,ih i - 1 ■ - s 1 f i l i j iiihM ma L i y by NSSP staff numbers, insid- 
er mg that Ci'rtiiui Kin »w I ji ■ c i rn.l cxportiuc tended to "cluster" 
in each of the 10 arodt;, Kusspuniiunt a wore asked to detail chang- 
es in the proposed subtopics and to suggest additional areas un- 
der i'<ioh eluitt-r which ought to be considered. Finally, respon- 
cl*.-nt ts were aiifcod to nominate persons who, in their opinions, were 
ii.it t. iculai ly capable of describing the knowledge base and current 
prof icnal practices in uuch subtopic area. Of the 225 ques- 
t iuti.nx t-s that wuit: Htjut out, 80 wyrt' returned - In many eases 
a numliur of < *t h..:r faruli y niombers part ieipated in evaluating/re- 
: ii\ inn f hun^ cubtopU'M. In .ill, over 140 persons helped to write 
-. ho responses to all or parts of the * 1 LU:S t innna i re , About 135 
potential authors wuru nominated to deal with tho various Sub- 
title;! . 

Ro s pf j n ho s r e e »- ■ i v ed on tho first survey wore used to mod iffy 
and t'dit the fyrm for tho second round of inquiry. Again, the 
quest louna j res were sent to the pro ject deans and coordinators 
and they wvru asked again to react to the suggested subtopics, 
to nominate persons whom thoy considered especially capable of 
outlining the content of a particular Subtopic, and to rate each 
proponed ^ubtopie for the level of priority it should be given 
in th* 1 'itiU-yv developmental work. Off the second round question- 
naires, H2 were returned with an additional 100 nominations of 
potential expositors. The responses were then edited into a fi- 
nal rire /,* topics for resource units and authors were identified. 

novo 1 opmon t of l^n^ureo Units Wit h in the Ten 

tfur.ters of Capabi 1 i t" y " ' .- 

F r oin t he t wo rounds of a n a 1 y n i s o f t h o 10 clusters o f ■ ea pab i 1 i ty , 
t wo r 1 1 y -eight s u b t o i c s wo r o re eommo nd ed for d e v e 1 opme n t . Those 
subtopics are listed in Table 1 according to the priority given 
each by the participants in the modified Delphi process; names 
and affiliations of scholars nominated and agreeing to draft 
wach Ui the resource units also appear in Table 1, 

Katdi resource unit consists of a list of 11 reasonable objee- 
Aivus" for teacher =eduoa t ion programs in the topical area, a 
so 1 f -asses^men t procedure which can be completed individually or 
in groups by teacher educators, a rating system for present 
training programs, a 25-50 page review of the relevant base of 
knowledge and professional practice, hypothetical school situa- 
tions which can he usod to cheek understanding, a list of in- 
structional aids and activities, a brief bibliography, and a £i= 
nal section that includes reprints of several major articles on 
the 'A\i\j joct of the unit. The largest part of each unit is the 
review of tho know lodge base, which includes main definitional 
el orients and a summary of the vei 1-e stab! i shed principles (for 
teachers) in the area, In areas in which the gap between the 
knowledge base and the training of teachers in specific skills 
is considerable, the resource units also present methods for tea- 
ching thon.j skills to prospective teachers. After it was draft- 
ed, each in- it was appraised by persons who are also knowledgeable 
in that area and then returned to the pr unary .author for final 
rov ision . ,. 

The resource units are intended stkfietly for use by teacher 
educators, 3 They are neither toxtbooks\ nor instructional mod= 
ul es ; ra ther , they are a means of eommun\iea t ion among teacher 



Resource units are available from the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, Suite 610, One Dupont Circle, 
Washington, DC 2003S, ! 



udu *-i * "i U> ' i ! Mm "■;» i!*' rlii- art. 1 ' in :*reac relating to spe- 

0 i ; ; .<? respon.mb i i I * i » .s i-fbiy*:: r.--.if-h*'t u. Th» • malarial is de- 
• : irn'.i to bo- used by n;i individual f < - itnp lu t i nu thu m? J f-ussass- 

ni-.'ii c tudt and, 'or read through the un i t on el ass room inana'jC'- 
\ut_'i\*. for l. h*- eonter.t or thtir recent literature pn the topic} or a 
ir « ip !['" , , l i',. , wi;i ! | {),>.' - *r, t. • -n I s of a teaeho r = ed uea t i on program 
" ; ! r i ' : ! J . i • * f;« • - i i-.it < i - s -f ij, do 1 i ty from which the ro- 
if*- nni * • n i" : I • , * tn: I ■ i I « ■ *. in- not intended ty dictate r ho 
cur; -L'* ! iJ .i -if *hr-r— -'lie?, it inii i.i'i'H'H'i:ii Rather, their purpose 

1 .a t •" • enc .#nr ap ■ f LM^hur t-duivit uj m tn n'eoipi i eo the oontompi 'irdry 
fv'sporisibi I i t u! t.i , iif , h"t m, to ini'/tie-^t that t. r.-aeher educators 
hive 1 S-r « 1 * i li . .lev- ■ I Oj ■ i u< J * eachef .-; wh?* "an : < - o t. those rosponsi= 
5; i I *. i>';-i t and to cut line a base or validated knowledge and prac- 
• ; ! '- ■ directly fel.i'ed to each area of teacher responsibility, 

Thei o i s 1 i 1 1 i « • hope o f devo I op i nq comprohens i ye programs 
for preparing teacher!-; without a r.nund organising principle, 
Altii'uMh i'ubli-: Law '/<t-14J u. hoL the only principle by which si' 
••Mrhflr-^ r linin ] program i.-mil'l be uLructuroil', it is Lhe one with 
cont omporury r^U-vjiicv, appro^n ' Lata nun , and appeal. 



IT i wuhdy .n-.-l that our schools are not as effective ai they 
'should he j rid ? hat the preparation of teachers is one of the 

!:",'- f- .ir ; « < t tor *. mpr ovemen t , A particular concern is to help 
' r.> ".*••:;! n " .i!'l»r".M 1 o r if i "roffuhlr" teacher to become better able 
!.w ;»»M' V'-.* "/'«' i i ; , .'iu ! " uJ./fitio t hose who , in largo numbers, present 
-? v.. i r ; e* y o f ;;p«e;i a 1 it." -du . There are many reasons not to blarrie 
the :u inv Arte l lean * -duea t i on oh the colleges t hem- 

ae!v"~.'» b.: ! r h - • r • • .-. ! i;' > In he- vt-ry flood reason not to ab- 

LiolV'. then!.. The low level of intellectual stimulation in teach- 
'-.j r = t ra i m iy; pro ? rams * which is a freiruently cited reason for the 
low, ;iv;'. f a j_ ai - • 1 i ty \ eve 1 of incoming teaohe r-oduca t ion stu- 
i : , i r ■• ' )• ! : ' e- Air !y ! ? . :: the --o n » r^n t of the teard- i ;icj 

i * * 1 ' ■ LLrJel:, The re is much to be known about learninu, social 
oiiyeh'.* b >ey , ;*o ^nnei in., 1 , i vi t or personal oommun ion t ion , individual 
.i i ! • >'ro:!i:ie. , i :i-d ; v id'a.i I \ /.ed edue.'if i on , r pro up dynamics* behavior 
m oe ; 1 i eat i« ei , c;r r icu I ur\ s-' 1 1 ee t_ ion t modifyinc; educational mator^ 
l .i : , and ooasurin-j tOiS truet iona 1. aams (the list could yo on) 
beted *' \sif-' e.in adequately meet the standards of the contemporary 
p'/ifh- • r ' u p. ib T'st-r i j.f ion. This is no time for the erosion of 
\ ;.»b= re lae »d canton*... i. n the toacher-educat ion curriculum because 
the demands on teachers are orowinq stead i 1 yo It would seem that 
k(.'-'\i\ lb-re \r;t t!'ios>.- deoandn pmv id : nn related adequate 

*r=u;iuv] -.^Kper o.'itvvt; in t he buat Uuit can be asked of teacher^ 
t r i i j't i ■ ore : v. ■ x: . 
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R esource Units 



C 1 ,i :;h ro^rt; aeeuminfHi.if inns 
tor I'xrt'fjt i fjim 1 \ fti i n* t :-; 



CUiL-srooni ktuooauniuuL iiiul 



Cur r . Lum ti!mo3£ 
mud if:: = jtion 



V/iriablus In excgp t i .on t i 1 i ty 



Wr i t Lng i nd i v id u a 1 i z ed 

!-:i;^ation Plans (iepk) 

Assessing and promoting 
reading skills 

Asaossinq and promo ting 
La ng nag e a rtg skills 



and Authors 
Au thor ( sj_ 

jnBoth AHmh {Kansas State Uni- 
versity) 

F-'r. incus L. Clark (Univcfsitv of 
Louisville) 

Patricia Gallagher (University 
of Kansas) 

Faith Seofield (University of 
Kansas ) 

Alan f-U Mpfmeister (Utah State 
University) 

Caroline N. Preston (Utah State 
Universi fey) 

Christine Q*COnneil Mason (Eas- 
tern Montana College) 
Susan Blom Raison (Southeast 
Minnesota Education Cooperative 
Service Unit) 

■ Jack W 5 Birch (University off 
Pittsburgh) 

Ann L< Stewart (North Carolina 
State University} 

Michael F. Graves. (University . q£,, 
Minnesota } 

James A, Poteot (Ball State Uni- 
versity) 



Teae h i ng s feud y ski lis 



Class management 



Richard Bents (University of 
Minnesota) 

K. Charlie Lnkin (University of 
M innesotn ) 

Maynard C, Reynolds (University 
of Minnesota) 



Soci a 1 /ph 1 1 ©soph i ea 1= 
o tiii c a 1 foundations 



. -Christopher -Lucas- (University of 
Missouri) 



F*ena%'Lor modification 
procedures 

Do v** 1 j n i ng goals a nd 
ob jt-u l tves 



Lanny Morreau , (Illinois State 
University) 

Lynn S, Fuchs (Whoeloek College) 
Stanley L 5 Deno (University of 
Minnesota) 



Pa rent- teacher inter- 
actions 



Roger Kroth (University of New 
Mexico) 

Roberta Krehbiel (University of 
New Mexico) 
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lit, I t 'I'Mjr I 

14. Foi'waL §uciji ubsurvjf. iun 



].*■■■ ;.i 1 i n i 1 uencos on edu- 
'^iMni spoci.'il n»«odii stu- 
dents 



Lft. Tudchintj children nbout 
individual differences 

17. I'romotinu p Li u i 1 p s y c hg - 
logical tirgwth 

I y , Psycho loqicj I /human 

development foundat ions 

L^, f'fjunsfu! inn skills tor 
? » ■<}' 'It*.} i -.\ 

20 . Comma nieat tan skills 
ff ; »t t tja t; he r s 



21. Principles and values 
tit s pi ■ c ui 1 . ud u ca t ion 



22* i tad i v idiiniiz ed instruct 
tiondl systems 

23, Workinu with minority 
- students and parents 

24, Working with support 
staff and allied pro- 
fessions 



Frank II , Wood (University of 
Minnesota } 

Ann P, Turnbuil (University of 
Kansas ) 

Judith Leonard (University of 
North Carolina) 

II. Rutherford Turnbuil (Univer- 
sity of Kansas) 

Mara Sapon-Shevin (Cleveland, 
State University) 



Anqcio V. Boy (University of 
Hampshire) 

Ronna Dillon (Southern Illinois 
University) 

Norman Sprinthall (North Caro- 
lina State University) 

Carolyn M. Del Polito (American 
Society of Allied Health Profes- 
sions) 

H. Rutherford Turnbuil (Univer- 
sity of Kansas) 
- Ann - iv ^Tnrrnbti 11- '(University- of -* 
Kansas) 

Marilyn Mulligan (University of 
Kansas) 

Margaret C. Wang (University of 
Pittsburgh) 

Ronald W. Henderson (University 
of California-Santa Crui) 

Susan M, Swap (Wheeloek College) 



2 c j, Assess inq and promotinq 
basic " 1 i fe ski lis'' 

26, Promoting cooperative 

relationships in class- 
rooms • . - 



27, Consultation skills 
for teachers 

28, Peer and cross-age 
tutoring s ' 



Donn Brolin (University of Mis- 
souri) 

David W, Johnson (University of 
Minnesota) 

Roger T, Johnson (University of 
Minnesota) 

Joel Meyers (Temple University) 



Joseph R, Jenkins (University of 
Washington) 

Linda M- Jenkins (Lake Washing- 
ton [WAl Schools) 
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Elementary Education; 
Curriculum and Programs for Teacher Education 



University of Oregon 

ABSTRACT: A major egneern of teacher educa^ 
tors since the passage of Public Law 94^142 
h.in been with the need to produce graduates 
capable of providing appropriate educations 
for the hand i capped children in regular class- 
rooms* This need has been addressed by Dean's 

„ == ^ ^ - ^ - Crrctti.t, ' Project s^ = C L?lH-^) = ^whrch have - systematical— 

ly reviewed , redesigned, and reorganized their 
programs, curriculum content, and delivery 
systems. Revision is continuing* and DGPs 

. _ __ = . -_\._b hO T w 0 v id once t h at t he v _ are. _g r a d_ua t i n g element 

tary teachers who are now capable of dealing 
with the diversity of student skills and be^ 
haviors in mainstream settings* 



BY 1^15=76, evidence wai available that from 2 5 to 40 percent of 
all school children display variations in learning styles that 
require specially designed educational programs for at least part 
of their school years (Rubin & Balow, 10713 . The national model 
of teacher preparation at the time clearly did not adequately 
prepare regular teachers ta deal effectively with such a range of 
student diversity in regular classrooms* Such facts, coupled 
with the mandates of new ley i slat ion , elicited the following ob^ 
servation from Reynolds (I97 8b3 : 



Dr. iiaisley. Associate Dean for the Division of Teacher Edu- 
cation at the University Of Oregon, has been the director of the 
Dean's Grant Project since 1977* She was the Elementary Coordi- 
nator for the DGP curriculum redesign activities and currently is 
carrying out research related to admission procedures for elemen- 
tary pre-serviee trainees and follow-up Of program graduates* 

This chapter was prepared with the, consultation of and as- 
sistance from Dr. Robert D* Gilberts, Dean of the College of Edu= 
cation, who has been the Principal investigator for the Dean's 
Grant Project, and the Liaison of the Far West Region since 1975. 
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fill 1 j>MHf! ai:s f , tuu;.U change to ingot now 

ui/h'n.i |iui n-iMfi .iml t»i prepare personnel for 
new roluu. i'.iciilt i'^i 'of uducaLlon may try 
to resist the struct ur .1 1 chiirifjou inherent in 
* ; the social policies tor handicapped students* 

nut i f changes arc not made in the colleges , 
pub I i e schools probably will develop new^sro- 
-jr.u:-S and rolen j nd<.jpendent ly of colleges of 
education- (t»* -H) 

Synt eru; , however f rrwuii clumq«j« Montgomery (1978) suggested 
that "1 iky giant oysltei r. f htjy try to ij mouth down or expel i rri- 
tants** (p, IIL'); and Reynolds (1978a), nbscrvinq that school dis- 
t r icts m i cj h t t try ~e re 1 y to "stay out « f jail*" res 1 11 tod this "eon- 
c'r-rn in the context of teacher-educa t ion prog rams t "[Tjhe danger 
is considerable that some communities will go through the motions 
. ....ind consume a great deal of time and resources but will ad- 
vance the cause of the hand lCant-red by little or not at all'* (p 
60), 

The pressures for change remain strong, Nell i (1981) rein- 
sorft'd Reynolds's concern when she concluded, 

Those who claim to have priority in concep- 
tual izintj teacher proparation--teaehers, ad- 
rui n ist rators , professional associations , 
LH_,ite boards, legislators, and college fac= 
ally, -inujri!! others--must reach consensus 
about, a eomjfif in pyrKpoctiVQ regarding what 
t r 1 i n e e s s h o aid k n o w a n d be able to do when 
they graduate* Otherwise teacher prepara- 
tion will degenerate into minimal "require- 
L.;i mandated Ly exasperated state legis- 
latures, (p* 42) 

An editori il fPreservice training, 1981) in the newsletter pub- 
lished by the Dean's Grant Project at Gonzaga University* noted 
that' col Levies and universities are challenged to assume an imme- 
diate active posture in the development of competencies for the 
i n tj t u s i o n of ha n d i ca p f j ed pupils in reg u 1 a r class rooms - 

There is a vast difference between merely 
advocating the principle and redesigning 
training programs philosophically and in- 
struct iona 1 1 y to adequately prepare regu- 
lar and special educators for new roles 
associ a ted with ma i ns t ream i ng imp lemon ta- 
t i ons . 

in the past, college faculties were slow to respond to 
training changes, even with the "bandwagon" effects of, for exam' 
bio* new curriculum programs developed during the early 1970s by 
energetic and dedicated educators with seemingly unlimited fund- 
ing i Ly and large* however, these programs were unique to their 
area of influence and close to project and program resources, 
The programs* 1 in general, have not created lasting change in the 
total system* For new curriculum programs to be effective over 
the long term the change must be supported by a national network 
that includes support systems for common goal setting, informa- 
tion processing, program review, and product dissemination* 

Such long-term effects are finally being documented by Dean's 
Grant Projects* An infusion of funds from Deans 1 Grants on col- 
lege campuses, along with project information and evaluation, 
have.. led to a new sense of accountability in teacher-training 



\ft ?*« si itr.n i ,i.-Vji,f | it y u<r training teachers to moot the needs 
i'j ; it. i ml i f m| •! ** - J In I'ii.'h mi na i nsi» ream e 1 iiaHfuumB . Aeeoun tab II i ty 
hii^ Led to a con t i nti i n* ? i r. * • ■ r n<i I if va hkit.iuf! and ruvi siqn of the 
ty afhy t fii in mu process an individual eampuser. in the at ; tempt to 
change, ndapt, and revise curriculum^ and their tig livery systems. 

i'ug icul .ir changes have been demonstrated by and documented 
in t h" . !• • v • J * -ri t. or trainina systems * nodules * curriculum 
4UKk. ! J f course outlines, competency cheek lists, and increased 
a 1 1 ■ -r.t i on to tr.'i i nee <:oj:.o« -t eney i n praet i cum and s tudon t- teach inq 
sett Lji-ifi # To provide the i.M irutu for the integration of these 
new ehanqes, co 1. 1 e*je iauelty rneinijers have been exposed to nume f » 
ous "awa renews" wurki-;hopM and training sessions; have partioi-* 
patea in the revision, redesign* and reorqan i za t ion of their pro- 
qramsj and have become more involved with cooperating field^based 
teachers in a team effort to insure that trainees will have nec- 
essary compe tone i es to work with children with diverse needs,* 
The ti-suit; 1 A swi/uj from a concent rat ion on the "art of teaeh^ 
inq to the i ei c:«.. of teaching" or, at I east F a swing to what 

Gage (197 B) called a "scientific basis to the art of torching . " 
In addition, the closer philosophical alignment of project per= 
sonno 1, a new impetus for increased attention to screening and 
. acini i ri:i i tin;] criteria for teacher applicants* a new commitment to 
inure del i n i f ! vi - training goals and objectives* and more planning 
for the demons t rat i on and documentation of trainee competence 
h a ve been oo s i t i ve outcomes of DGP s , 

"°" •■ How Did Change Proceed? 

WHiTMORn ( 19B1 ) j.. report i ntj on curriculum organization by DGPs* 
noted that when we look at successful DGPs we should recognize 
that "there in no way that always works best*" At the same time* 
however* she outlined the generally observable o" ganizational = 
structure of projects i * 

It was recognised that in order for the 
desired curriculum reform to occur* a 
facilLtative organizational structure for 
major institutional changes was needed, 
Changes centered ori the integration of 
special and regular education faculty mem- 
bers and their teacher^ education curricula. 
Many projects engaged in what was funda- 
mental ly a competency/p#rf ormanee^based 
process of program development* That pro = 
cess included (a) defining the faculty's 
philosophy of teacher education* (b) spe- 
cifying the expected outcomes of teacher 
education in terms of desired character is- 
rics of program graduates, and (o) con= 
ducting a thorough evaluative review of 
existing programs to suggest the modifica- 
tion and/or addition of program content 
which would result in bettor prepared 
teachers* (p 5 51} 

She saw the critical factor in eurrieular change to be partlei^ 
pants who. take responsibility for carrying out the design or se- 
lection of eurrieular content* 

{The issue is not the d e v e lop me n t of curriculum 
modules but] whether the persons who will use 
them are involved in (a) specifying the outcomes 
desired* (b) examining existing reso'iTces and 
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ill* 1 .*!* It ipi n'j nit it. i.' r i ti Is or content not currently 
jvj i 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ,ifi»i f h«*h ( c } uvalijatinq the usef ul- 
nesg ot the uuiopted or developed curriculum in 
carrying out the revised instructional program* 

(p. 62) 

A iiufvt'y of "mature" projects by the National Support Syi- 
ti:ir.:i i'i c i - uct. is reported in BatGg (1081), One question that is 
r*,*l"V*ni to this discussion was* "What did you learn about cur- 
riculum ehuruju in connection with your PGP? " Most respondents 
£j'iry<?d t hat t he process o f cur r teu 1 urn chancre in teacher oduca t ion 
turned out to be more difficult than they had anticipated. Some 
o f the cornmon obse rvat ions included the fol low! ng ; 

• It is worthwhile to make eareful lurvevi 
Qt existing curricula; they ought to be 
HMtie niorc often* 

• Sequencing problems in teacher education 
are very important and should be given 
more attention* For example, members of 
the foundations of education faculty must 
accept the responsibility to coyer certain 
^[•eciiic topics in order that the advance- 
ment to professional studies has the nec- 
essary unde rg ird ing , 

■ Developmental work on curriculum cannot be 
totally " imported*' ? materials developed by 
= — =- others can be helpful, but ultimately* the 

developmental work must be conducted locally, 

• Strong components of general education and 
fniindat iona 1 studies! are essential to toachev 
education! the DGPs help to make it obvious. 
For example* one cannot teach effectively 
□bout individual differences among children 
unless and until strong background is pro- 
vided in basic ehi Id dove lopmen t - (Bates* 

1 0 8 1 , p. 38) - 

Wh a t P r o g n e s s s Has Been Made? 

In a survey of 112 DGPs (111 responded; see Caivodi, 198 0), 72^ 
of the respondents reported significant or complete teacher-edu- 
cation curriculum changes. Curriculum change was defined as a 
continuum of identifying needs, planning* and carrying out 
changes. Project personnel reported that pilot testing of new 
curricula could be expected in project years 2 and 3, and full 
inst i tut iona ligation of plane, including evaluation, revision, 
refinement, and extension to other areas of teacher education* 
during years 4-0, Gaivoda (19803, attempting to establish rank- 
ings for common goals in DGPs, noted that curriculum ^changes in 
teacher education were ranked first and received strong atten- 
tion. 

Curriculum development was reported to include new courses 
and/or new elements in existing courses (in some situations to- 
tal revisions of entire programs were documented).* Currieular 
changes undertaken as part of DGP activities varied greatly* 
Ga^voda nqzocrQ with Reynolds that defining the common body of 
practice which Public Law 94-142 requires of teachers is central 
to the development of a common framework for the review of cur- 
rent programs* Even though the diversity' of approaches across 
institutions Is great, 70% of responding DGPs indicated a shift 
in program emphasis predicated upon the definition Of the 10 
clusters of capability (Reynolds, 1980a) * 




Tin: t'ul t'iWiini iMirrii-'uLiii' activities arc reported by NSSP to 

* D^veiopmcnt of a course on except i onn 1 i t ies 
among studen t s wh i eh is roqu i rud of all 
teaehe reeducation itudenti* Sometimes more 
than ona course is required. For example , 
iieta of two or throe new courses have been 
Cf«atod for addition to the teaeher^ptepara^ 
tion core, 

* Existing courses are examined and then ce^ 
visud to include* components relating to 
handicapped students. Very often* this 
process follows a faculty study of needed 
competencies,. Sometimes existing courses 
are changed by adding or substituting spe= ; 
ci fie modules which have been obtained or 
developed in selected areas* 

* Total teaeher^preparation programs are re- 
examined and revised to add or improve co^ 
ordination across foundations courses, 
professional studies, and praetieums. 
Usually, this Hind of broad approach de- 
velops only after preliminary activities 
of lesser scope* The "first steps" are 

... taken most often in the elementary eduoa^ 

tion program and then revisions are under- 
taken in secondary education and special' 
teaching fields* 

* Attention js given to the development and 
use of p tactic urn r;Lutians in schools that 
exemplify as fully as possible the kinds 
of situations and challenges which can bo 
anticipated under Public Law 9 4^-142, (pp- 30-31) 

About ha If the DGPs reported that one or more new courses 
have been developed as a result of the DGP, In approximate order 
of frequency* the courses are as follows i 

- Tfv Exceptional Child in the Regular 
Ci-_=ss (a survey course on exceptional 
children in mainstream classes; some^ 
times separate sections are offered 

" for students in elementary and secon- 
dary education, vocational education, 
etc) s 

- Reading and Learning Disabilities (or 
Diagnostic Prescriptive Instruction) * 

-= Pract ieums wi th Handicapped Students 
(often with accompanying seminar? 

- Administrative Issues in Mainstreaming, 
* Adapted Physical Educat ion 

- Assessment of Special Needs Students* 

- Mathematics Difficulties, 
Preschool Mainstreaming* 

- Conferencing Ski 1 is for Teachers* 

- Children in Groups • The interaction 
of normal and special needs" students* 
(pp. 3,9-40) 

,. - r One of the more useful sources for information on currieu^ 
lums comes from Bates (1980) * lie drew together the documentation 
on 19 "individualized" projects. The contributors noted at the 
outset of the report* 
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I ! ? I a* - ti**t I 1 ii « | for the Doon * s Grant Pro j sets 
w*!ft! ri L titjMtftt. f >r a /« one could run an expor i- 
mental buhavior "X" number of times and de- 
rive a profile* But the projects are not 
housed in laboratories, They are housed in 
universities and colleges. (b, 69) 

T h u tua ni r o i j t j r t ed , 

In ana 1 yz inq the ob ject i ves and aetiv i t ies 
by which pirojoctn met their anticipated 
levels of attainment for stated goals, some 
commonalities wore found that seemed to be 
specific to the age of the project* Projects 
in the first year of operation were consistent 
in identifying a need for change in course 
content to help students to better understand 
ma ins Creaming issues? 50 percent of the proj- 
eeta for this year had taken preliminary steps 
toward the analysis of course content * Com- 
monalities of the first year projects in the 
category of "Experience" were noted in the 
iipoci flea t ion of initial steps of reexamining 
and revising students' f ield experiences B A 
curriculum goal addressed the issues of review- 
ing* developing and disseminating appropriate 
J a rn i n g a i d s a 

The common activities in the area of "Courses" for the four 
suctmd-yutir projects included plans for the in-depth revision of 
curriculum and incorporating the revisions in the targeted course 
syllabi. All four projects addressed the issue of expanding stu- 
dent field experience in special education and mains treamed 
classrooms (p. 84)* 

The four projects in the third-year-plus of operation set as 
goals more expansive and intensive revisions of course contents* 
''The, focus was on interdepartmental work and audio-visual in- 
structional aids. The Experience category for these old projects 
featured increased emphasis on pro-service student experiences 
with ma inst reamed classrooms* as well as the exploration of dual 
certification standards and licensing in their respective states" 
(p. 85). 

In the area of "Currieuium" the team reported that "there 
seems to be a sequential developmental pattern from projects in 
their lirst year of operation to those in their third-plus phase" 
(p. 86) , An apparent continuum focuses on identifying the need 
for change, and on planning and initiating appropriate steps for 
Change, This is followed by the carrying out of designed for- 
mats, the evaluating of the pilot program, self-correction, and 
repetition of the cycle* 

The team's conclusion "that projects may be more alike in 
both goals and strategies than might be expected by the variation 
; in project settings" (p. 87) is heartening to note, Espeseth 
(1982) reported similar conclusions after a series of informal 
surveys of and visits to projects in the Far West Region, The 
DCPS were reported to be the catalyst for curriculum change j and 
projects generally indicated the need for a separate course re- 
lated to handicapping conditions as well as the infusion of spe-^ 
eial course content into the curriculum. 1 Espeseth also noted 
that despite the great disparity in project philosophy and organ^ 
izational structure at the institutional level, there was unani- 
mous agreement on the need for curriculum change and generally 
positi\ f e attitudes * . overall , to the changes in progress. 



Th»* HmviM'iity fif r;iihr«t!ikij at Lincoln and the Univqrsity of 
Oregon in KugeiH. 1 luiVi* f <t 't'ti *iltifj that mirror the general develops 
rr.ynt of DtiPs, 

At the University of Nebraska at Lincoln! the project has 
been one of the programs electing curriculum integration* A 
statement prepared for certification purposes follows! 

Students completing the four^year undergraduate 
teacher education program at UN— L have, expcri^ 
eneed a curriculum sequence designed to prepare 
them to teach handicapped students in the "main- 
stream" of the regular clasirooni. 

The curriculum sequence is spelled out in several documents 
but Table 1 shows course identification for 10 areas of major 
content, Aksamit* Wilhelsm, and Kilgoro (1981) presented a eom^- 
prehensive document on their project's approach to the Integra — 
tion of Curri culum at the annual Dean's Grant Conference in Wash 
ington, D*C* A brief overview follows. 

The In teg rat ion. Paradigm ^ 

Mainstream curriculum integration is cur- 
rently focused s in the undergraduate programs 
Teachers College units most extensively in- 
volved' are Educational Psychology and Social 
Foundations (EPSF) , in which three core courses 
occur? and Curriculum and Instruction (C & 15* 
which includes methods elasses and praetieum 
seminars in elementary and secondary education* 
Designated curriculum is introduced in the three 
core EF3F courses taken during the freshman and 
sophomore years* Knowledge and skills are fuf= 
ther developed and applied to subject areas 
throughout methods courses and student^teaehing 
seminars completed during the junior and senior 
years* 

All students in Teachers College are ex- 
posed to the mainstream curriculum as integrated 
in the three core EFSF courses* As students fo^ 
cus on their major area of study, they receive 
methods instruction within different Teachers 
College units* There is. consequently, some 
variation in the way methods-level mainstream 
curriculum is presented* 

Following the conclusion of the first year 
of formalised mainstream curriculum integration* 
faculty at UN— L expressed concern that there was 
a great deal ^of variability in the content being 
presented in the 12 different sections of this 
freshman foundations course* This resulted in 
part from variability in faculty awareness and 
expertise* As a result? faculty and project 
staff collaborated in the development of a cur- 
riculum "packet - 11 The curriculum packet* which ., 
was completed for Fall 1980 use, includes! (1) 
Objectives to be addressed in the course? (2) 
learning activities designed to teach oh jeetivesj 
(3) materials to be used by faculty and/or stu- 



^All tables follow the text of the chapter. 



'dehtai and (4) alternative instructional 
strategics for use in teaching to the objec- 
tives . ' 

The curriculum packet is not a standard-* 
izcd module that all, faculty must use in the 
same way 9 . Rather * the packet is to be used « 
\* selectively as a resource for faculty and . . . : . 

* students^ as mainstream curriculum is inte*= 

grated* A major. effort is currently under 
. *■ way whereby, project staff and faculty use the 

packet .in a team-teaching approach. ..It. is ■ 
*• - * intended that such a strategy will assist, 
f faculty in using the packet as a resource 

following project completion* when project 
staff will no longer h& available as resource 
persons. 

Elementary Education o fc . 

' The oenter for .Curriculum and instruction 
has developed a program which includes a se= 
quence of learning activities designed, to pre^ 
I= *' pare the preservice elementary teacher to meet 
the needs 'of mainstrsamed children. The first 
level* labeled the awareness level* occurs 
.during the freshman/sophomore semesters. Stu« 
dents are made aware of the - necessity to a^iapt 
ci2Criculum/and teaching strategies to the spe^ ■ 
cial -needs of children with handicaps. The 
student is required to observe a mainstreamed 
child and* as part of the report written about 
these pre-student teaching experiences/ writes 
an analysis of the way this mainstreamed child . " 
is accommodated in the regular classroom* 
. e '• - "- 

The second level/ the methodological 
level/ occurs during the sophomore/ junior/senior 
semesters when the student is enrolled in meth- 
ods*, classes. " In each methods 1 class students are 
instructed in techniques to use in teaching that 
particular subject* =. ' 

The third level/ the application level* 
occurs when the senior is student teaching * 
" During the curriculum seminar which accompanies 

student teaching, each student is required to 
write three papers. These papers addressi (1) 
rationale and legislative mandates; (2) strate- 
' ,- gies for adapting curriculum to meet the needs 

of handicapeed children! and (3) roles and re- 
t sponsfbilities among classroom teacher* parents 
. and r support personnel* In addition* each student 
teacher is required to design a lesson or series, 
of lessons to meet the needs of a mainstreamed ? 
child. t . . . ' s " . - 

A synthesis of the mainstream curriculum is,." 
. . designed to occur during "the process of- student 
0 , teaching* , .- 

The major goal of the' Elementary Education program at the 
University of Oregon/ during the years the OOP was functioning/ 
was to develop a model training program to prepare elementary ed 
ucation pre-service regular teachers to provide effective in- 
struction to students, including those with handicaps* who ex- 
hibit wide differences in ability, and behavior. .* Beginning in 
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1977-78 the Elementary Education faculty put into action a plan 
calling for the design of a sot ©f compt tanay-baiad courses to 
operate with the new "Training Elementary Educators for Main - 
streaming (TEEM) Program,* These competencies (Table 2) were 
organised into a, matrix (Ha is ley, 1971), to show the relation f^K 
eeursework to program goals and to serve a*s guidelines for *the \ 
.revision of existing courses. 1 , ", ; 

On the basis of the matrix by Haisley and Ha^elhurst (19713 * 
a questionnaire was designed to evaluate tne competence of gradu- 
ates* In Part A, students were asked to respond to the question* 
"How do you perceive the importance of s.tha^TEEM 3 program objec** 
tives, and towhat extent did the program Wlp you to achieve 
those objectives?" >> ■ * ■ : t ■ — —=^. . 

The mean response to each, item by the 13 (of the 45) gradu- 
ating seniors who completed Part A of the questionnaire is jet 
out in Table' 3* # The dotted line extending to the right of each 
item indicates the mean ^response to the .level of achievement of v 
each competency acquired by the students during the .period of ■ 
teacher education. The continuous line immediately below the 
dotted line indicates the mean level of importance given each 
competency. 

Tablg 3 also sftows a couple of appreciable Variationi in 
differences between 'ratings of importance and .level of achieve- 
ment for individual competencies. Table 4 lists those items 
(from Table 3)liWith a mean difference of* 1.6 oae more. 

"j : ( . t. -. ■ 1 > i 

By determining a group mean for each section of the gues* 
tionrtaire, it was possible to rank the sections according to the 
studentPs' rating of the importance of the items in f each section. 
Table 5 sets >eut the means for each section of items in Part A 
of .the questionnaire. r 

The thiee^ sections regarded as having the most important 
competencies were '*1*G, instructional Goals and Planning"; M S.0 f 
Foundation Disciplines" and "3,0? Use of Instructional strate- 
gies. " It is ! interesting to note the difference between the im- 
portance of the competency areas and the extent to which graduate 
ing seniors felt that they had achieved that competence i in each 
area, excepting liO and 6.0, graduating seniors rated their level 
of 4 - achievement higher than they rated the importance i of the com- 
petency area* ^This finding "may be interpreted as evidence of 
changes in teacher education in Elementary Education in the Col- 
lege of Education at the University of Oregon, a 

In sum? ! graduating seniors perceived^ all the competencies to 
be important? rating " Instructional Goa'ls^and Planning" the^high- 
est, with a mean of 4,25, i The seniors gave high ratings to^tne 
extent to which the TEEM program helped them to 'achieve program 
competencies; "use of Instructional Strategies" has a reported, 
mean of 4,61, . ■ > ' 

part B of . ti|e questionnaire^ was designed to assess the im— 
portance of ^the student practicum experience ? to give an overall! 
rating to the program? and to estimate its value as a preparation 
for teachings The e data in Table 6 indicate that the student- 
teaching experience was valuable in helping students to tie to- 
gether ^methods, theories, and classroom practice. This'item-s 
rating was 4.83. The mean for the students 1 overall rating of 
the^program is 4.2, and for how well the program prepared them 
for teaching , 4.1. < 

It should be remembered that the graduating seniors 6 had not 
yet been exposed to,, the "real" world of teaching* A follow-up? of 
these graduates (after 2 years ^of teaching) and of a^group of 
'first-year graduates is currently under way,, .' . . » w ; 
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■ ' what Are the Curriculum' Products? 

THE Report 'of the Deans* Grants ProBucts (NS3P, 1981) is evidence 
! :of the growing body of literature produced by DGPs* The products 
include curriculum \ntbdules , course guides , teacher competency 
lists,; evaluation instruments, resource handbooks/ learning ac- ' 
tivity packets for methods students, .inservice training plans, 
and annotated bibliographies* Some examples ^pllow; ( 

* The University- of .Kansas dgp has put together 

;, .,.= , ' ^ : a series of curriculum, units on Character As* * 
. sessment, Planning for Instruction , Instrue- 
. tional . Management, Communication Skills 1 ; and 
. ' ■ Legal, Philosophical and Social Issues. 

* At the University of Texas at Austin, Project ■■ - 
* PREM .developed 10 curriculum modules* for use 

in training teacher educators to work with 
handicapped children in least restrictive tn- 
vironments . 

e ■.' " , ' 

• The DGP at the university of North Carolina 
produced several program and resource guides, 
one of which is entitled . Developing anjL Imple^ 
menting Individual t"%egj^ djggjgfo n a i ~ p r og r ams . 

- At the University of Nebraska at pQmaha, the 
DGP made up a list of curriculum skills r§- 
quired in its CORE program and a syllabus _ffor 
each mini^course. This program was 'extensive^ 
ly evaluated and revised, on ^.the basis of stur 
dent and faculty contributions « 

• The University Of Illinois DGP developed 
detailed descriptions off the Specialized 
Instruction Program! it includes the program 
of inserviee training for cooperative teachers,, 

• ht the University of Hawaii, the DGP developed 

a detailed framework for integrating main^ , * 

streaming competencies into new or existing . 
courses in the &*Ed^ program* J ■ 

The list of products from DGPs grows, at an almost alarming 
rate. * As projects have "matured" and moved into a refinement and 
evaluation phase* product dissemination seems to have increased* 
It would be a good idea for the list of products to be upd.ate^d 
frequently and for the materials to be cross-referenced to" the 
10 clusters of capability to facilitate decisions on materials,; 
selection and use* ■ 

> Issuer Affecting Curriculum 4 ; 

NATIONAL, concern with the competence of teachers has led educa- 
tors to question the adequacy of the,, current methods of teaeher= 
training programs* Ah important step to upgrade the quality of . 
teaeher^training programs is the raising of admission require^ 
ments (Dunn, 19825* indicators of the significance of this ques^ 
tion Sss^ found in recent publications that include, among others # 
the special issue off Phi Delta. JKaopah (liSl)' and Sehwanke (1981) , 
an annotated bibliography of studies related to e admissions* cri= : ; 
teeria and their ef f ectiveness'i . « •■,.* it. 

An integral -part of ,/fche reorganisation plan for curriculum 
change at the University of Oregon was attention to the quality, » 



Of pro-service applicants. The result was more rigorous screen- 
ing and admission a procedures . The. system is based on objeefciv^e 
measures, such as standardised achievement tests/ semi-objective 
measures that include Writing tests, and a more ^subjective meas- 
ure, the professional interview* (Rankin, 1982) J An evaluation of 
this system was undertaken by Dunn (1932) * a The preliminary re- - 
suits indicate that University of Oregon graduates appear to be 
exceptionally strong in a broad range of skills. An evaluation 
of student teachers in Pall 1982 by. their cooperating teachers 
and supervisors indicated above average ratings on "all . items 
{Table 85* Follow- ^ip studies of- these graduates will be made ^ 
during their teaching careers to document "teacher effectiveness 
as it relates to training goals and objectives* , 

Gaiveda (19805 notedOthe rfeed for the documentation of if- 
fective teacher-training models^ to translate the knowledge: aceom- 
ffiodatea^_in_BqFi bj.nj^^sjandafr^s for teacher ^certification *and pro- 
gram accreditation, 7™"' " ' — . - A-,^^^-^ 



Some pressure already has beeni applied on all colleges in 
certain states where* licensing bodies have adopted certif icStion 
requirements relating to competence in teaching h4ndicapped» chil-. 
dren* Many PGP personnel*. heweVer # have been, members ofi the 5 
state % &o par tment committees that developed these competency' check 
lists. The following statement, for ©regorf/ which was adopted 4 by 
DGPs in the state but is not mandatory at this writing , lists 
minimum 'competencies for elementary teachers under the major,, 
headings of knowledge and skills* A consensus of the Fre-service 
Training faculty is needed *, however, before the translation of 
similar competency lists to certification requirements can be , 
undertaken at the ^national level- 

Knowledge of the definitions, characteristics * 
and eligibility requirements of handicapped' ■ 
and disabled fSchool aged children as defined ? 
in Oregon Administrative Rules 581^15-051 to'. 
incluSei" - 

- Knowledge, of s 

1* The characteristics of handicapped students. 

2, Eligibility criteria for special education 
and related services for handicapped students, 

3, Federal and state laws and regulations rela a ■ 
tive to handicapped students., :■ 

4 , procedural safeguards for handicapped stu^ 
dents, parents, and" teachers* . . 

5 * State Administrative Procedures for working" , 1 ■ 
with handicapping conditions Ln terms oft « 

a) student identification* 

b) individual assessments ¥ . 

c) I.E.P* development, 

J d) individualised instruction* . ■,. - .. 

e) related services. . * 

f ) individuaiised education plan review*- 

. . g) least restrictive environment, ■ i 

6, The, components of, an individualized aduea- 
tional plan . 

a) . the pupils* current educational status, 
* b) educational goals needed for the pupil. 

c) instructional objectives leading to each 

goal, t v 

d) instructional and service requirements 

for program implementation,. • ; _ 



10 u 



- , .... _ i 

7* Modification! and adaptations which -can* be • : l •„» 
* made in general education to accommodate a' 
handicapped ^learner . . \ - » 

, i" • Skills in informal assessment and a variety of 
instructional techniques and procedures for im- 
plementation of the educational plan for handi- 
■a capped pupilsi 

Skills in i - ' 

1» * a) student identification, * ■■ t 

- b) individual assessment* . 
g , . G) I«E»P* development , 

d) individualized instruction* * 1 

e) related' services* * 

f) individualised education plan review, 

g) least restrictive environment*- 

- * h) adapting curriculum and/or instructional 

environment, to me@"fc«the needs of the T 
fiandicapped stude,? 1 :* " 

- 2* interpersonal skill 3 (i*e,* effective com-, 
o munication with «^dm 1 ro,i s t r a t o r s , students* 
parents ^ resource personnel and community 
groups to solve educational problems) * 

3* Classroom management and teaching strategies 

(i.e., proficiency in class management pro- v 
cedures/ including applied behavior analysis* 
materials ,arrangement * crisis ^intervention 
techniques* and group approaches to creating t H 
positive affective climates) - 

4. Development of student social interaction * 
= . (i*e*, the ability to provide^ guidance and 

implement * procedures which promote student 
perspnal growth, and, encourage student, in- 
volvement with handicapped students in a 
variety of educational settings) . 

'i 

Hersh and Walker (in press) believe that "the quality of 
teachers and the classroom conditions they create are what should 
occupy our future attention* " We cannot ignore this issue* Trie . 
evaluation data from graduates of DGP ^programs in school settings 
over the next few years will begin to fill in the missing feed- 
back loop and encourage new rounds of program reorganization and 
curriculum modification* Hersh and Walker noted* 

' ' 1 • < : ' : - 

In ©ur most romantic moments* ,we believe that 
properly trained, teachers and appropriate 
schooling conditions are the salvation of all 
- children. Our research is based on that as- 
sumption a«d although we have not r yet dis- 
covered i the secret of how to create these 
= conditions * we believe we have begun" to get 
a handle on two of the, variablesn^teacher 
expectations and tetcher ef f icacy--which the 
research^ we have reviewed indicates are im- 
portant and which we believe are potentially 
salient if we are to create optimal main*- 
streaming conditions* 6 \ .. , 



They noted also that their review of the literature points 
°t© an urgent need to question the conditions under which we tx= 
pect teachers and students to ise successful. !r Certainly* this 
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ij&ifc-m mml ' r'Ati^-.; liri pre-service preparation, apd attention *to 

tW-i i- ■■ ,'4t- :'U»ti W teachers 1 social standards And j expectations 
^nc . ^e, w -faf#^- Harsh and Walker found that durpnt 

vahc ai -ac-netf- L—ainftng have not eliminated the* "historical 
: \Pvidup "i of l. ; .jj^v , ? beli^ig and stereotyping of handicapped stu- 
p.-^r sect - n- anC abtise , and the behavioral communication 
■• 3W- r :z^3?ic#f » lepectafeiQus * " ' * ■ ■ 



1 



Conclusion 



■INEVITABLY o^heY issues to redirect the curriculum focus ^of 

eheir^raun-^*! programs will continue to emerge* At this* point 
ftmkmef' it 'safe to note that the DGPs, by the systematic re- 
y^w Mui ; reorganization of pre-serviee training programs •, have 
d&ne ^oriv 1 ^stove the teaeher^education field forward, and for 
t^m? v hn-&, • than any other, initiative in recent history* The 
\ Hct. ui^ -he program changes are becoming institutionalised 
UL K- ^ for the future progress of the mainstream movement 

av.vJ ■ u§ co ntinued influence in the field- of teacher education?*^ 
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Table 1 



Course Identification for 10 Areas of 
Major, Content 
University of Nebraska^Lineoln 

Major Content *rga ^reduced 

l s Awareness and Attitudes * *S>SF 131 

* 2,. Historical,' Philosophical, and Social " * 

Perspectives " •. 1 

3/ Litigation and Legislation - " '* " 

U* Service Delivery Systems end Program 

Approaches , * 1 * 

f*. Qharscteriytics of Children with Ifandieap^ „ ^ 

fiinfe Conditions . f . HW 2ol 

6, Cornm^cation Skills, Role^ Relationships** and , EPSF 131 

Coordination of Resources V * •.*" 362 

7* Assessment^in the Classroom * EPSF 362 

## Adaptation of Currieuium/Materiais and 

Selection of Instructional Strate^es " . " 

- 9? Classroom and StumeW Behavior Management * !l . ** 

IDj Development and Implementation of the - EPSF 131 

Individualised* Education Prolan! (IIP} - , " 362 



EPSF s Educational Psychology and Social Foundations 

* Sources D. L**Aksandt, M, Wilhelms, £ A* Kilgore* PrepIrinR 
* classroom teae^er_fl_t^g work with mainstreamed handi.^ 
capped children. Paper presented at the annual meet", 
ing of the Dean's Grant Projects, Washington, DC," 19$U 
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Table 3 ^ 

•aduatlng S^itfi li^g^^^^aire Response 
* *' Section A 

(Mean riSponsi achievement -*.*-«- * Mean response Importanc e ) . 

* , - * Low ^ t High 

i \ ■ " " 

' 1 2.3 4 5 , 

1*0 Jnf t r u c tl on - • • " " 

1 . V*Interpret goals * -—..,.3.7 • 

1.2 Interpret objectives 
-1,3 Interpret curriculum programs 
•1.4 Formulate goals , * 

US Formulate objectives ** ~*"~_--rr~"-""~-^""™"5T7 4'fl 

1*6 Design; curriculum programs .-"-■■^.--r ^3 «j 43, * 
1.7 Develop lesson plans * - - - _» -- - ^ «_-^V - * - * * "-- 3 - 3-- 5'* 0 

1.3 Develop-I.E.P- 4 s l,»3 3 | 3 * , 

ZJD Selectio n j Design of , „ 
Curriculum MateriaTs " 

2 ,1 Select appropriate materials # --^—-—"^---"-^-3.9 ^ g 

& * ■ ■ \ ■ 

2.1 design appropriate materials --r.-.-.-r- — t.tt.-— -^_3*5 _ ^ g 







: : : , *m 4 -4 






-— - 3 - 4 4.1 























3,9 



2.3 Curriculum Writing "t".-".-"".''*!*]- 

' 3.0*Use^of Ins t rue t 1 o n a l' # 4 * • 

~~ Strategies w ~~~ , . 

3,1 Organize class ream for in- 

struct ion .-...4-.— -.-3 -5 ^ ^ 

3*2 Design tnstYuctional programs — — 3.8 ^ ^ 

^3,3 Dlvilop teaching techniques v-'"""—"'^ ■ Q ■ g g 

3.4 Manage student behavior — ^?-- r _ rrr — — *«=4,3 g q 



Table 3_con't 



Q Low » High 

.1 2 -S 4 5 
■ ■ ■ «,? ■ ■ * 

4.0 Assessment of Learning 

4.1 Select tests far 'diagnosis 

of learner * ^-------.-2, 5 ^ ^ 

4;I Design* tests for diagnosis : 

of learner , --i--3t4 ^ a 

4.3 Use various tests for diag- <^ 

nosis rff learner . — 3.4 ^ ^ 



4.4 Measure learner progress * --3.9 



4,6 



4.5 Make evaluation of learner ■ * . 

achievement „..*.,.,.— -.-—---3. 7 4^4 ^ 

4*i Select tests for large-scale 

assessment W-"""--^- , -^ 3. 3 

4,7 Interpret test scores , • 3. 2 ^ 

ILQ Personal Growth (pupil) $ , 

5.1 Provide career and academic • * ■* 

- guidance . ' 3.5. 3 ^ 

5.2 Encourage decision-making .——--3.9 ^ ^ 

S.Q Foundation Discipline 

g.l Interpret current educational 

practice * """"""""."^"-' z'^ -' 

6.2 Improve current educational 
practice , , 

7.0 Sroblem-Sol ving 

7.1 With other faculty ; * —..—3.9 ^ ^ 
7.? With administrators . ' r.-Tr- ■ "-3*2 4 g 
7.3'With parents V"""."" '"~ 3 '^ 1.1 

. 7.4 With community 2 «'0 3,7 

8,0 Professional Growth *■ 

stl Participation in inservice —.....—•.2.8 3 ^ 

8.2 Membership in professional - 

Educational Association — -.t-— — — . T ^-g«8 



Sou^cei F. B* Haisley- Training elementary educators for mainstrtaMng 
■ ■ Student resource guide in elemental education* 5 University Of 
Oregon, September 1978* ^ •. 
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5 Table 4 w-_ 


v ■ 


Items Showing Greatest Dispa^^ 


riiy between 


Ratings of Importance m\d 






• Rating- 


"* Item 


Difference 


.4*1 Select bests for diagnosis of \ma^^ 


-ne.r 1*7 


7*4 PreblemV solving with community 


*1.7 





TabI 


3 ^ 








Competency Area Ratings 


by Grac= 


iuating Seniors 


' j 


Area. 


ImportaE^: 
_ Mean 


ice Difference 

. ■ Xs 


Achievement 
Mean 


1*0 


Instruction 


4*25 


.04 


4.21 


6*0 


Foundation Discipline 


4*22 


.52 


3.7 


3*0 


Use of Instructional 
strategies 


3*93 


" 5 " -.68 


4.61 




Personal Growth 
(pupil) 




-•31 


4.15 


2*0 


Selection £ Desist of 
Curriculum Materials - 


3-33 
3*2? 


-.79 


4.30* 


4.0 

8,0 


Assessment of Learning^^ 

Professional Orewth 




4.16 
3.67 


7-0 


Problem solving 


2*99 


-1*08 


4*p7 
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. . Table 6 




Cemeral Evaluation of th^^ Program 




- ' - • lew ^ • 

' .-■ 1 . 2 3 4 


high 
5 


Importance of student teaching _ ■■ 


4*8 , 


Overall ■evaluation- - - *. — - - - — ^4»2 




How prepared are you , 
- for tenching?^A/VVVV-/— /V-/-/V-/VV-/4. 1 , 

f • » ' • * 





Sources Training elementary educators .for mb^^n streaming, Student resource 
. Slide in elemen t af^r edu cation. ** Univ^^ersity of Oregon t September 
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Table 7 

Fall 1982 
Elementary Education Program 
University of Oregon 

Student Teache r ; G rade Level T erm_ 

Cooperating Teacher [x] U of 0 Supervisor [ ] 

The Elementary Education student -teaching objectives have been stated 
below. Please rate your student's success In meeting these goals, 

S - outstanding 

4 * above average 

,3 - satisfactory 

2 * below average 

1 - unsatisfactory 



1, 


Maintains good discipline and control of the 
classroom. 


1 


2 


(45 

3 


(7) 

4 


in) 
s 


(4. 


32) 


2, 


Provides a physical and social environment 
suitable for learning, 


1 


2 




V" 


£3) 


(4, 


50) 


3. 


Identifies and provides for individual 
differences amona students^ 


1 


2 








(4, 


50 


4. 


Effectively does long range planning, unit 
planning and daily planning* 


1 


2 








(4. 


68) 


ST 


Achieves desired learning outcomes vfith pupils 
through the use of a variety of instructional 
techniques* 


1 










(4, 


55) 


6, 


Evaluates student progress in relation to 
stated objectives of instructions 


1 








(£3) 


(4. 


41) 


7, 


Interacts with members of che profession 
in a manner appropriate for a teacher* 


1 








(£6) 


(4- 


50) 



Overall how would you rate the student as a prospective teacher? 

1 2 (D 3 C2) 4 (4) 5 (i5) (4-5) 

How well has the. program prepared the student for the student teaching 

e xp.r1.?,c e ? i rf a) o (l)^t0 s (7j (4 . i4J " 

Consents i ' '4-5 



Source t F» D* Haisley. Training elementary educators for mainstreaming. 
Student resource guide in elementary _ education - University of 
Oregon, Septomber 1578. 
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Table 8 

Fall 1982 

Elementary Education Program 
University of Oregon 

Student Teacher Grade Level Term 



Cooperating Teacher [ ] U of 0 Supervisor [x] 

The Elementary Education student teaching objectives have been stated 
below. Please rate your Student's success in meeting these goals* 



5 - outstanding 

above average 
3 - satisfactory 
2 - below average 
1 - unsatisfactory 

1* Maintains good discipline and control of the (i) fi) (2) (?) (9) 





classroom. 


1 


2 ," 


3 


4 


5 


(4. 


1) 




Provides a physical and social environment 
suitable for learning* 


1 


(2) 

2 


(i) 

3 


(8) 
4 


(9) 

S 


(4, 


2) 


3, 


Identifies and provides for individual 
differences among students* 


1 


J2) 






<#> 


(4, 


05) 


4. 


Effectively does long range planning, unit 
planning and daily planning* 


1 






& 


<f> 


(4. 


2) 


5, 


Achieves desired learning outcomes with pupils 
through the use of a variety of instructional 
"techniques* 


1 


¥\ 


3 






(4* 


35) 


6* 


Evaluates student progress in relation to 
stated objectives Of Instruction* 


1 




J? 1 






(3- 


95) 


7* 


Interacts with members of the profession 
in a manner appropriate for a teacher. 


1 








i i3) (4 


.5) 



Overall how would you rate the student as a prospective teacher? 

How well has the program prepared the student for the student teaching 
experience?, ti3) 13) 

1.23 {"ty } < 4 " 22 -> 

Comments : 



Source i F* B* Haisley. Training elementary educators for mainstreawing 
^\idant_rg^gurc# jgiide in elementary education* University, of 
Oregon, September 1978* ( ! *' 
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Secondary Education i 



Curriculum and Programs for Teacher Education 



Dale P. ScanncI! 



ABSTRACT.. Secondary education programs havi 
achieved only modest iuceeis in modifying 
curricula and assisting faculty mamben to 
develop expertise for an effective least re- 
strictive environment curriculum. Even 10, 
Dean's Grant Projects have had. some success* 
and the accomplishments and products could 
be of significant assistance to institutions 
at an early stage of program modification. 
Curriculum modification . has included the ad— 
- dition of a course dealing with the charac- 
teristics of; exceptional adolescents and the 
implications of Public Law 94-142 for second- 
ary, teachers, and the development of materials 
for assimilation in existing courses. Plans 
and materials related to faculty development 
have 1 been produced and field tested by various 
institutions. Again, these resources are 
available for institutions that have adopted 
a least restrictive environment curriculum. 



THE requirements Of Public Law -94-142 have had unique implica- 
tions for the preparation of teachers . for secondary schools. 
The challenges have been recognised by the personnel operating " 
Dean's Grant projects (DGPs) ; the accomplishments have been more 
limited than is desirable or even than were hoped for when POPS 
were initiated in 1975^ 

Among the QGPs with secondary education components, the com- 
mon goals include faculty development and curriculum revision. 
The challenges for accomplishing these goals derive from the 
characteristics of secondary education and the preparation pro- 
grams for secondary education teachers, including 

1. the roles and functions of secondary schools i 



Dr. Scannell is Professor, Dean of Education, and Dean's Grant 
Project Director, His recent professional activities have fo- 
cused on the -revision of teacher-education programs to enhance 
the capabilities of prospective teachers. 




Che nature of secondary school curricula; 
the nature of secondary teacher-education programs ; 
the orientation of faculty and students in secondary 
education* ind, 

the nafure of special education services at the high 
school iiveli 

Role and Function of Secondary Schools 

THE appropriate role of secondary education remains a topic of 
debate among educators, governmental agencies, and the general 
public. Although the single role of college preparatory institu- 
tion^ was rejected many years ago, and even though more 'than 55 
percent, of the relevant age group continues in school beyond the 
mandatory attendance age, a. great deal of ambiguity clouds the 
proper role and functions of the high school. Typically* the en^ 
rollment includes students who aspire to higher education and 
perhaps advanced college degrees* those who intend to continue 
their education in community colleges or technical institutes # 
those for whom grade 12 will be the terminal point in their for* 
TnmX^e dueiirrtTSn > ~ arid ~~ fchos~e^^Ko^^ITX^^tTi"3 raw from icfiQQl^HlToW"" r e= 
ceiving a high school diploma, How best to serve the different 
needs and interests of such a diverse student population is a 
question of continuing study and debate and poses- a major chal* 
ienge to teacher-education institutions* 

The DCPs? that have included components related to secondary 
education have been required to address the preparation issues 
arising from the extreme variability of interests* plans* and 
abilities of secondary school students. Programs for prospective 
secondary teachers must retain strong components in general edu* 
cation and the subject special isations* The candidates must be 
prepared to work effectively with academically talented students* 
students of average and below average ability, and special needs 
students. The programs must Include attention to the character- 
istics Of the latter and to the skills required to work with spe- 
cial teachers. "The reality of the secondary school student popu= 
la^ion" and -the responsibility of these schools to provide appro* 
pilate programs for this diverse clientele pose major challenges 
for Dean'g Grant Projects* t ! - 

Secondary School Cuj^ricula^ 

Whereas elementary pupils spend most Of the school day with^a 
single teacher or perhaps two teachers and all pupils study sa- 
sentiaily the same subjects* "secondary schools are characterised 
by an elective system and a departmentalized ^organisation* All 
students are required to meet the same minimum unit. requirements 
ih English, science, mathematics* and, social studies but, they 
have multiple options in each required fiejid of study* In addi^ 
tion, secondary students typically have classes with four, five, 
or even more teachers during a given school year* 

Secondary teachers commonly meet =100 to ISO students each 
day. Even when homerooms, are part of the organisation* the 
teachers have more limited opportunity than elementary level 
teachers to develop broad and deep under standings of the students 
they teach. The organisation of secondary schools also limits 
the abiiity ; of teachers to assume responsibility for the total 
educational and personal development of students * Thus* the re* 
alities of the secondary, curriculum and the attendant .school or* 
ganisation have created Jfnaj or challenges for DGFs * 



2 _ 
4. 

5, 



i? Secondary' 1 Tsacher^Edueation Programs * 
TEACHER^education programs for prospective . secondary 
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teachers are characterised by strong" emphases on general educa^ 
tion and teaching field specialization. Concomitantly, they have 
been seriously limited in terms Of the fields undergirding pro- 
fessional education and in pedagogical eoursework. The require^ 
ments of Public Law 94^142 impinge on the undergirding discip- 
lines and pedagogy. 

A major challenge to DGPs has been to find a way to include, 
appropriate attention to learning and human development, assess- 
ment , curriculum development, and other topics that are germane, 
to education in a least restrictive environment* An already 
crowded program provides little time for the addition or expan^ 
sion of topics in a seriously restricted professional education 
component . ? 

An additional problem in secondary 8 teacher-education programs 
mirrors the curriculum and organization featured of high schools. 
Programs for elementary teachers are relativeliy eomnu, n. to all 
students i programs for prospective secondary teachers have some 
common elements but also include courses that are subject speci- 
fic. Thu^ , the number of different courses that must be modified 
^n4^ho=4u^tor^^f^facui-ty-^ 
ciples of Public Law 94-142 are large. 

The Orientation of Faculty Members and _Students 

Secondary teachers have been described by many writers as sub- 
ject-centered, as compared with elementary teachers who are said 
t© be child-centered. Although both groups undoubtedly share 
interest in and concern with youth and subject matter, the tra- 
ditional nature of secondary school and programs preparing sec- 
ondary teachers seem to pla%e more emphasis on subject-matter 
mastery than the total development of youth. 

Students who elect to major in a secondary education program 
generally are motivated by their interest in the subject they in- 
tend, to teach* Professors of secondary education also identify 
more closely with their specialty than with the nurturance of 
the total child or youth. If they are askef, how teacher-educa- 
tion programs can be improved, most would include the strengthen^ 
ing of subject preparation well above the need to expand or- 
strengthen the pedagogical component. 

The -nature of the orientation and the interests of secondary 
education faculty members and students have posed unique and dif- 
ficult challenges to DGPs* Finding the time for added elements ^ 
in the curriculum and obtaining and maintaining faculty and stu^ 
dent interest in the nature of the least restrictive environment 
principles have been major deterents to the rapid and thorough^ 
accomplishment of project goals* 

Secondary School Special Education Services * 
Historically, the special education services provided at the 
high school level have been less comprehensive than those pro- 
vided in .elementary schools. In fact, some writers have as- 
serted that special services for secondary school students have 
been neglected. 

Because of this relative dearth of special education ser- 
vices in high schools, school districts have been required to^ 
give major attention to developing and/or expanding them, which 
means, ,in turn, that teacher-education programs must aim at a 
moving target* With a limited history to draw on for developing 
teacher-education programs appropriate to actual school practice, 
DGPs have been required to base program modif icatioiv~=on limited 
information about and assumptions for the developments in secon- 
dary schools that must occur to fulfill the requirements of 
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public Law 94-142, 

The limited information currently available on the trends and 
status of the special education services provided in secondary 
schools is reviewed in the next section* Development Of teacher- 
education programs should oe based, at least in parti on the ni^ 
ture of programing for special needs students ih secondary 
schools. 

Trends in Secondary Education 

ALTHOUGH reports from people who work in or with secondary schools 
suggest that services for exceptional students ha^e been expanded 
in grades 9-12, comprehensive and reliable information is not yec, 
-available' on the nature or extent of special education in second- 
ary schools* However, a study by Carlson provides some *3ata and 
descriptive information on a selected sample of schools- 

The investigation surveyed secondary schools that had been 
nominated by state directors Of special education for providing 
exemplary services to adolescent students or that had achieved 
state or national visibility ,for their programs. The 15 schools 
were from different regions of the country and represented urban, 
suburban , and rural districts, The nature of the sample compli- 
cates generalisation so that the results, perhaps, should be re 5 - 
garded as descriptive of services offered in districts with the 
most progressive programs for secondary exceptional students; 
The modal pattern of services is probably less well developed and 
comprehensive than that found in this survey* 

Districts were asked to report the percentage of all handi- 
capped students at the secondary level, Responses varied from 10 
to 45 percent with a median Of 20 percent, In addition, dis- 
tricts were asked for the percentage of their secondary students 
who were classified as handicapped, and reports ranged from 3 to 
11 percent , with a median of S percent* These values may be 
lower than should be expected on the basis of the percentage of 
the total student population in grades 9^12 and the expected in^ 
eidence of handicapping conditions. Although the reason for the 
discrepancy cannot be determined, several explanations are possi- 
blet Districts., may have concentrated efforts on providing sir- 
vices in the elementary grades, with the provision of services 
expanding, for the younger age groups as they proceeded through 
school. Handicapped students may drop out of school in larger 
proportions or, perhaps, identification of ^handicapped children 
is less effective in thV higher grades, Finally, if problems 
are effectively remediated in the lower grades, fewer students 
will need special services in secondary schools. 

It is interesting, and reassuring, to note that only four 
schools reported the removal- of students from a program of direct „ 
instruction at the secondary level, and even in those four the 
incidence of removal had decreased over time. In imst districts - * 
the number of students receiving special services at the second^ 
ary level had increased. In several the number was .stable, 

The results of this survey suggest that secondary schools do 
not have comprehensive programs for identifying students ih need 
of special services. Districts generally rely on identifications 
that havebeen made in earlier grades. Referrals account for 
mcsc students who are identified for the first time at the sec- 
ondary level "as needing special help. 

Although classroom teachers participated in JEP conferences 
most of the time in a majority of districts, the cost of provid- 
ing substitute teachers for this purpose may become severe as 
funding decreases. The procedures in these districts suggest 
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that in - the future regular education will be represented by coun^ 
selcrs" or building administrators. 

Parents an«S students commonly have been part of the IEP team, 
but in relatively passive roles* Parents have participated more 
actively in classification and placement decisions but they vir- 
tually never participate in decisions on the educational content 
of instruction for their children. 

All districts included in this study offer both academic and 
-■ life skills Or vocational programs* Assignment to the programs 
has not been based on student need. The absence of a regular 
educator and the limited participation by parents creates a ques— 
tion on how instructional decisions a re made. ~ Th e re sul ts of the 
survey suggest that for students who are judged to need life 
skills training # this area is given the highest priority and in- 
struction in vocational fields and academic areas is supplemental* 
However* fer students who are assigned to the academic track* 
priority is given to the units needed for graduation. Instruction 
is provided directly by a special educator or by tutorial services 
or the ustr of eoii^ultants . 

Schools in the sample generally do not modify graduation re- 
quirements for Siandicapped students * Rather, the Ief frequently 
is used to mod'ify the way in which graduation requirements are 
met. A high percentage of handicapped students graduate; the 
median of the reported figures is 93 percent. Modified diplomas 
for the handicapped students "were reported in use by six of 14 
districts. Several factors were noted in the patterns of service 
to assist handicapped students to meet graduation requirements* 
(a) The amount of assistance provided was increased; resource 
rooms or teach&r consuJLtSnts added tutorial or compensatory as- 
sistance in required courses, (b) Proportionately less instruc- 
tion was given in life. skills areas* even when such needs were 
identified* 

In suiHi it should he noted that reliable* comprehensive in- 
formation is not available on mainstreaming trends in secondary 
schools. The information collected .from a select group of= schools 
^suggests that services for handicapped secondary students are in = 
a state of transition. Prcgraming generally has been successful 
in assisting students to meet graduation requirements but at the 
expense of life skills instruction. Although "students are pro- 
vided with services largely in the mainstream* the full applica- 
tion of public Law 94—142 principles requires continued attention 
to staff development for regular educators and curriculum modifi- 



A second source of information o'h mainstreaming programs in . 
secondary schools is Riegel and Mathey -(1980) * They reported jn 
"seven models in school districts in different states and regions. 
The variations in -these programs* all of which seem to make posi- 
tive contributions* support the contention that 1 services for sec^ 
ondary school exceptional students are evolving and that the 
teacher educators who prepare regular teachers should monitor 
carefully the real world into which teacher-education graduates 
will enter. Only by knowing the nature of mainstreaming efforts 
can teacher educators provide programs that will prepare effec- 
tive teachers for secondary schools. ■ ; 

Despite the major differences among secondary programs for * 
exceptional students, commonalities can provide a reasonable basis 
•for developing programs to prepare secondary teaohers* The ~ fol- 
lowing list'is not v exhaustive but it includes important consider- 
ations for teacher educators. 

1* Classroom teachers must work skillfully with other 
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adults, parents, and specialists* ^ Consulting skills are re- 
quired, = 

2. Fulfilling legal requirements is required of all teach- 
ers. The rights of handicapped people must be known, 

3. Attitudes are important determinants of effective serv- 
ices* Positive attitudes, based on knowledge of and exf rienee 
with exceptional youth, are important . 

4. Life skills as well as content mastery are important 
goals for secondary education, Ability to provide or enhance 
instruction^ in life skills is essentials 

5 B Classroom teachers retain responsibility for academic 
content. They must have the ability to Vary classroom manage- 
ment and instructional approaches * and to assess progress. 

Accomplishments of Dean's Grant Projects 

0 

COMMON goals that were found in the DGPs with a secondary educa- 
tion component were curriculum review and modification and faculty 
development. Although the objectives varied and were more speci- 
fic* th£ Activities in general can be subsumed under the two ma- 
jor inclusive goals = 

In most teacher-education programs prior to 1975 * curricula, 
for prospective secondary teachers included components that were 
related to human development and learning* educational founda- 
tions, methods, and experience in the schools, including student 
teaching- However* these topics generally did not extend to spe- 
cial needs students* actual experience in working with them* and 
information dffTthe concepts written into Public Law 94-142, The 
projects included elements that were related to^ the discrepancy 
between the existing curriculum and an ideal curriculum incor- 
po rating all elements derived from the law = 

Some institutions responded to Public Law 94-142 by -adding _ 
a course or two on exceptional children! however, moit prpDeets 
added pertinent content to most pedagogicaily oriented courses, 
In the latter condition, all content related to the least re- 
strictive environment and the law could not be taught by faculty 
members traUned in special education. Thus , faculty-development ^ 
activities were undertaken to develop expertise in the individu- 
als who taught courses in the teacher-education sequence which 
had a special education component* :.' 

Curriculum Review and Modification 

Major changes in teacher-education programs* such as those re- : 
quired by Public Law 94-142, "generate at least three major ques- 
tions which must be addressed during the process of curriculum 
review i (a) What new content must be added to the curriculum? 

(b) How will the new content be assimilated in the curriculum? 

(c) who will coach the new content? 

Institutions with Dean's Grant projects .used various pro- 
cedures to determine the content required by the law which was 
absent from' the secondary "teacher-education curriculum. in some 
institutions special education faculty members— those most famil= 
iar with special needs students and the process of ma in s t ream i ng — 
were asked to*" develop a list of needed competencies and knowledge 
topics, Many institutions drew on information collected from 
regular classroom and resource room secondary teachers, parents, 
and stat^ department personnel. The use of an advisory committee 
representing all of these groups was relatively common. 

After an institution had identified the requisite competen- 
cies and knowledge, some form of discrepancy analysis was required 
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to identify which topics were absent in v the extant curriculum. 
This process typically was under the supervision of a committee 
or task force that included representatives of both secondary and 
special education faculties. A comparison of the competencies 
identified in the syllabi of the teacher^edueation courses with 
the list of required competencies identified those that were 
needed but absent. 

In iomt cases the topics gernane to a least restrictive en= 
vironment curriculum were absent entirely % in some cases only 
modification or extension Of the topics was required* For most " 
institutions the first group included the following topics i 

o Legal issues and requirements. 

o The lEp process. 

o Special education services* 

o Referral systems. 

o Community support services. 
The following topics commonly were addressed by the extension or 
expansion of -existing topics? 

& The characteristics of exceptional learners. t 

o Metho*ds* including analysis? prescription* ciassroonr 

management, multimethod evaluation* and educational history and 

philosophy. ^ 

O In-school experiences* including student teaching. 

Several lists of competencies have been identified by the 
DGPs and are available to institutions that are at an early 
Stage of curriculum review.. Of particular interest are the v 
Joists generated by DGPs at the Universities Of Texas/Austin* 
Kansas/ Nebraska* and Maryland* 

Methods Of Assimilating Hew eContent 

Tjhree possibilities exist for the assimilation of new content 
into a secondary teacher-education program! examples of each ap= 
preach can be found in the institutions that participated in the 
DGPs. The strategies include adding a new course (or courses), 
developing modules for inclusion in existing courses* and a com- 
bination of the two. Although a clear pattern has not emerged, 
the combined approach seems to be gaining in popularity^ The 
creation of a separate course has been the least frequent method 
for both educational and philosophical reasons* 

It was noted in the previous section that many topics re^ 
quired by teachers in schools carrying out least^restrictive-en- 
vironment programs currently are included, in teacher-education 
programs* and some modification is all that is required. Courses 
in psychology* development, and measurement ^are found in virtu^ 
ally all teacher^education curricula, and the addition of appro- 
priate 'topics or specially developed modules^ is sufficient. The 
same is true for institutions that require history and philosophy 
of educati&n courses, . ^ 

The information specific to Public Law 94-14 2 # such as legal 
issued and rights of parents and students* is more difficult to 
add. Thus many institutions with DGPs have added a course to 
the curriculum to cover those topics. Such courses have also 
included ^topics related to the specific characteristics of ex- 
ceptional children that, are difficult to cover adequately in ex- 
isting required courses* ^ 

For the reasons just noted, = many institutions have reached 
the conclusion* after periods of trial and irrof f to use a com- 
bined approach, adding topics when passible and then creating a 
new course to cover the remaining topics* There are however , 
serious problems with any approach that includes adding a course. 
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Host secondary tuache reeducation programs put such heavy emphasis 
on general education and teaching field specialization that the^ 
number of pedagogical courses is quite limitedi substituting a 
new course for an existing one is virtually impossible* and con- 
sequently, addition of a course frequently means added hours for 
completion of degree and certification requirements* 

Teaching Assignments for New Co ntent * 

The approach selected for curriculum modification has a major 
influence on the decision on which faculty members will teach 
the new content. When the only modification is an added course, 
faculty members from special education normally are assigned the 
responsibility. In institutions that lack a program in 'special 
education , a unique problem exists * Consortia have been estab- 
lished to en ab, leva number of institutions to share in staff de^ r 
velopment activities for existing faculty or the hiring of new \ 
faculty members with special education backgrounds, \ 

In the more common situation of assimilating new content into 
existing courses and/or adding a new course* several approaches 
have been used. Team teaching has been employed in the founda- 
tions and methods courses, and in man y institutions some fo r m of 
faculty development has been instituted so regular elucit ion fac- 
ulty members could assume responsibility f sf the new^content. 
Institutions have reported varying degrees of success in these 
activitius but they believe that faculty development is a topic 
of continuing need and attention. 

Faculty Development ■ e 

The prevailing nature of secondary teacher-eduefation programs and 
the typical training of faculty members conducting the programs 
combine to create an 'important need for faculty-development ae- 
tivitiesv in response to Public Law 54-142'.. It. was n^€fed earlier 
that the DGPs with secondary education components recognised this 
'challenge and developed strategies that were appropriate for 
their settings and their secondary education faculty* 

Many topics on which development activities centered were _ 
e&mmon to most projects* The law itself and its implications 
fit secondary schools were topics on which faculty members had 
little if any background, and ttius the topics received primary, 
attention* Characteristics of exceptional adolescents who are 
placed in mainstream high school classrooms was another topic 
requiring attention/ To some extent every new topic added to 
tHte teacher-education curriculum represented a necessary area for ■ 
faculty development* 

In addition, to the substantive topics, attitudes toward ex- 
ceptional students and toward the process of mainstreaming were 
the focus of many DGPs* There was *a belief that these affective 
factors could impinge on the success of a program both through 
the messages conveyed to future secondary teachers and in terms 
of the effectiveness with which new topics -were included in the 
specialised teacher^educat ion courses taught by secondary educa- 
tion faculty members* The goal was to obtain the support of 
these faculty members for the principles Of the least restrictive 
environment, but* at the minimum,' a neutral stance, combined with 
knowledge ©f the law, was regarded as essential* 

Various techniques have been used to open faculty-development 
opportunities. Providing financial support for faculty members 
who wish to learn more about a topic has been one of the most 
successful* Mini-grants for releasfe time to learn about new 
topics .and revise syllabi and for faculty travel have both ad- .-■ 
vantages and disadvantages* On the positive side* financial 
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* support is a reward in its own right, but it also enables faculty 
members to work en topics they believe to be important in their 
teaching* The limitations derive from the small number of facul- 
ty members who can be reached by such supports, and for institu- 
tions with serious budget constraints* this strategy is not even 
feasible , 

Almost ajl the DGPs engaged in the development or expansion 
of library and media resources that were related in some way to 
mainst reaming and Public, Law 94-142. Projects commonly distrib- 
uted lists of new acquisitions to faculty members,^ In some in- 
stitutions multiple copies of important documents were obtained 
and distributed to faculty members, 

in the previous section on curriculum, team teaching was men- 
tioned- as one approach to handling new content in secondary edu- 
cation courses. In some institutions team teaching was used as 
a temporary measure with the assumption that it also was a facul- 
ty-development activity for regular education faculty. The, as- 
sumption was that after participating in courses with a special 
educator the secondary education faculty # member would be able to 
assume responsibility for the topics* * 

■ A range of other techniques has been used. Seminars on 
selected topics of general? interest to secondary faculty can be 
offered by special ^educators. Outside speakers and, consultants 
can be invited to work with secondary faculty members. Secondary 
faculty members can conduct their own seminars , with topics 
sharped by different individuals. The currieular approach adopted, 
the nature of the faculty, and the availability ©f^ ^competent re= 
source people should be taken into consideration in establishing 
a faculty-development program that is appropriate to and feasible 
for a <jiven institution, . 

The method followed by the University of Michigan may be 
particularly appropriate to institutions with relatively large 
"numbers of students per faculty member and a rather limited numr 
ber of courses in professional education, The Michigan DGP staff 
decided that flexibility was required in faculty-development ac- 
tivities, thus they focused on broad topics within a specific 
area of expertise which could be tailored to the needs and in- 
terests Of individual faculty members. 

The approach centers on the use of packets, A packet is * 
similar to a module, in that it provides a complete set of 
materials about a given mainstreamihg issue, but it differs in 
providing a variety of options. Each packet contains an over- 
view of the topic, suggested activities, a list of readings, 
media possibilities, a bibliographyv and suggested methods for 
teaching the topic, = Each faculty member can choose the materials 
and readings that are most, relevant to her or his needs and the* 
syllabi for her or his^ce&rses'i . • . 

For example, one pacJ^B-t developed for secondary education 
faculty members is titled, "P,Lf 94-142 and the Concept of Main^ 
streaming, H The packet provides a brief overview of the contents 
and the implications"of the law. - Then/ objectives and prerequi- 
site reading^ are listedi the readings are included. in the pack- 
et. Activities are suggested and possible handouts are included. 
'Each activity is described, appropriate media possibilities are 
listed!, and a bibliography is provided, ' =» 

By, studying the packet* doing the prerequisite reading, and 
.teaching the topic, faculty members expand their expertise, In^ 
dividual faculty preferences are guarded through the variety of 
activities, media, and references offered* 
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Key Support Personnel! 0 
Administrators, Counselors^ Psychologists 



Bert L Sharp 
University of Florida 



iSTOAGTi Because the roles Of educational 
administrators , school counselors , ajid school 
psychologists are essential to the schools* 
compliance with judicial and legislative rig- 
ulations, an increasing number of Diin 1 i _t. 
Grant Projects have begun to direct their . t 
activities to *the preparation of such spe- 
cialists. In school administration programs, 
knowledge of t^e laws* and the acquisition of 
new skills in the management of personnel 
and program resources have been emphasized. 
In school counselor - training programs , atten= 
* tion is being given to how training should he 
revised 7 and some programs are expanding^ to 
two years of graduate study, The future of, * 
school psychology in the schools has been"un= ' " 
der examination since the ffprlng 'trill Sympo— 
sium, the major national conference* heldl in 
1981, 

■ " ' I * 

THE key to the success of a child's education is a good teacher- 
The key to a good teacher is the reinforcement he or she receives 
from other personnel who' understand , and support classroom prac^ 
tice - Some Of. the personnel who provide these services" in elas'S^ 
rooms f and especially in classrooms in which handicapped pupils 
ire*plac§d f are specialists in reading , * mathematics # library mi* 
terials* speech pathology, special education t counseling, school 
psychology, and administration. The writers and sponsors of Fub^ 
lie Law 94^142 recognised the value of the specialists 1 work with 
handicapped pupils when they mandated schools to provide essen* 
tial support services, for children classified as handicapped* 
which helps teachers to maintain the pupils in mainstream cla'Ss^ - 
rooms* 5 b r • ' * 



Dr.* Sharp is Professor of Education and former Dean of tEhe 
College of Education (1968-197B) at the University of Florida, 
The Director of the Dean's Grant Project at the^Oniversity , he 
has been tHe^ Liaison for the Southern Region (M3SP 5 = and Chair of 
the NSSP Advisory Council* 
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Ail support personnel should receive training that prBpiffiS 
them well for their roles in the schools. Yet no specialty was 
given high priority for training grants when plans were made to 
restructure and improve pre— service education during the mid— 
1970s, perhaps because the revision of teacher-education curricu- 
la was given precedence. Nevertheless , in 19B0, five years after 
the Dean's Grant Projects were in operation, the Advisory Council 
for the National Support Systems project turned its attention to 
the areas of school administration , school counseling, and school 
psychology and recommended the funding of projects in those areas 
^o insure "hot only an adequate supply of the specialists but* al- 
so, specialists who are well prepared to serve handicapped popu- 
lations according to today's high standards. A few projects, 
consequently, have been funded by the Office of Special Education 
and Rehabilitative Services (formerly, the Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped) * The work of these " pro jects are examined in 
the rest of this chapter, v '- 

School Administrators 

AFTER the enactment of Public Law 94-142 in 19,75 and the require- 
ment that it be totally implemented within three years, profes- 
sional training programs, both inserviee and pre-service, were 
instituted for regular classroom teachers. At the same time, 
however, practicing school administrators were faced* with in- 
creased responsibilities % locating, identifying, and enrolling 1 
handicapped children and youth, insuring that their schools were 
in compliance with tbe rules and regulations adopted by federal 
and state governments, and providing pupils evidencing a range of 
handicaps with the educational services they needed in least re^ 
strictive environments. This key role of administrators in pro- ^ 
viding quality instructional programs cannot be ignored * 

Not many Dean 1 S 1 Grant Projects , so far, ha*e focused .upon 
the preparation of school administrators* However, as schools, 
colleges, and departments of education continue to up-grade the 
preparation of school personnel* more attention profitably will be 
given to the training of administrators- in the current proj- 
ects, the modifications in curricula are similar in part to those 
developed for the revised preparation of classroom teachers. Es- 
sentially, the modifications for administrators are the integra- 
tion in the training programs of knowledge of the law and rights 
of students and parents, and the acquisition * of skills in the 
management of faculty members, facilities, and resources to pro- 
mote compliance with legislation and the development of success- 
ful classroom programs A. In some institutions, a new course on 
the administration Of special education programs has been added * 

Examples of revised preparation programs for school adminis- 
trators which were developed with the aid of Deans' Grants are 
the programs being conducted at the University Of Nebraska-Lin- 
coln (1381) and Cleveland State University (1982). 

Teachers College, University of Nebraska-Lincoln 

The project staff and faculty members of the Educational Adminis- 
tration Unit identified four curriculum content areas for inte- 
gration into appropriate courses. Curriculum packets were devel- 
oped for selective use by faculty members. They include (a) the 
identification of the content area, (b) the competencies to he 
achieved, (e) suggested activities for faculty members and stu- ; 
dents, and (d) * the actual ■ materials and resources , referred to in 
the activities for each content area.- 

The following outline of content areas and accompanying, com- 
petencies are quoted directly from the programmatic materials* 



CONTENT AREA I: 



activity 1% 



Activity 2 i 



TO UNDERSTAND FEDERAL AND STATE LAWS , STATE 
DEPARTMENT REGULATIONS AND OTHER LEGAL RE- 
STRICTIONS AND REQUIRFMENTS FOR THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

To develop a rationale for recent federal 
legislation governing the education of stu- 
dents with handicaps. 



Use the resources listed in "Landmark Court 
Cases" (Appendix 1.1,1) and trace the devel- 
opment- and influence of these landmark court 
cases' on the passage of federal legislation 
in l^TS P.L. -94-142, The Education , for All 
Handicapped Children Act* 

View the 23-minute film* "Those Other Kids," 



Activity 3 i 



Activity 4 i 



student's legal rights to an education and 
due process under the law* Use the film's 
Viewing Guide (Appendix 1.1.2) as a focus 
for discussing/reviewing inform- tional high- 
lights, (The 1 6mm film is available from 
the Mainstream Project office.) 

View the videotape "Educational Alternatives 
for Handicapped Students ; Program 1; Trends*" 
This 30-minute videotape focuses on the his- 
torical evolution of the handicapped and 
relevant legislation, outlining the school's 
responsibility for the educational program, 
(The 3/4" videotape is "available frfam the 
Mainstream Project office,) . , 

Listen to the cassette tape by Thomas Gil- 
hool/ "The Right 
^he- Counoi 

related to special education 

the "discussion guide (Appendix 
to highlight the main 'parts and stimu- 
(This cassette is available 



legislation 
ie 
4) 



O Competency ,2 = 



Activity 1: 



1.1 

late 

from the Mainstream Project office.) 

To develop understanding of P;'L- 94-142 .and 
its relationship to special educat ion pro- _ 

View the filmstrip series M P.L, 94-142 
Education for All Handicapped children Act 
■ three color tiJj 



The series of 
, minute audio cassettes 



Activity 2 - 



a Competency. 3 -* = 



ilmstrips with 20- 
esigned to^help . 
educators understand the many faeets of P.L, 
94-142. The filmstrips are entitled (a) ^in- 
troducing P.L. 94-1427" (b) "Complying with 
P.L. 94-142," and (c) "P*L. 94-142 Works for 
Children- " - - (This^series^isJavailable^ro^ 
the Mainstream. Project office. ) - 

Select and read from several of the articles 
and publications on the list "Understanding 
P.L. 94-142" (Appendix 1.2,2) 
• ntended t< 



cations are intended to provide 
caters with insight 2nd >a better understand^ 
ing Of P,L. 94-142. -. ' 

To develop understanding of Nebraska's state 
legislation t LB 403 and LB- 889, 
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.Activity If 



Activity 2 : 



Nebraska's Department of Education (NDE) 
Rules 51 through SI relating to the educa^ 
tion Of! the handicapped student. 

Read and review NDE Rule 51=^Dsveiopment Of 
Reimbursable Local Special Education Programs 
for Handicapped Children^- and A vehicle for 
Serving Handicapped Students iiT Nebraska (Ap- 
pendix I. 3"- la)/, and Lfi^ 889 (App^mdik - I. 3 . lb) . 
Respond to the handout, "Nebraska/ s Rule 51 i 
Questions for the Administrator" (Appendix 
1.3.1) , individually . or in a group discus^ 
sion» (Copies of Rule 51 are available from 
the Mainstream Project office. As of _N©yem= 



-o— Competency— 4j t 



bar 1980 proposed revisions to , NDE Rules 5i,<^ 
52 t and 54 have been approved by the state 
-Board, of .^Education and are awaiting approval 
by the Governor and Attorney General of Ne- 
braska. ) 



Read "Summary pf Nebraska 
cation Rules 51 through 5 
which summarises state re 
various aspects of educat 
students. Highlight key 
late them to the roles an 
of the building admin isty 

To- become aware of other 
affecting the education o 
and their impact on the 



Department of Edu^ 
6" (Appendix 1.3,2) 
gulations concerning 
ion of handicapped 
regulations snd rs^ 
d responsibilities 
ator. 

federal legislation — 
f the handicapped 
chool's program. 



o Cqmpe t e n c y 5 : 
Activity It 



Activity -2 \ 



Activity 1= Using the handout, "An Analysis Comparing 
Federal Legislation Concerning Vocational 
- Education/Rehabilitation With the Education 
- for All. Handicapped* Children Act," compare 

and contrast the major provisions, and relate 
each to the elementary, secondary and adult 
programs for handicapped student sv. 

To be aware of the ii&plicaLtioris of state and 
federal legislation for teachers and parents » 

Use print mater ials and media resourc es re^ 
lating to the education of the handicapped 
student in the "least restrictive environment" 
listed in "Implications of the Least Restrict 
tive Environment" .(Appendix 1.5.1) . These 
materials present background information on 
current and future trends in mainstreaming. 
(These are available from the Mainstream 
project oftfice.) 

Analyse - "Case-Bt-udies .^^Provlding,, Services "^^„ 
, (Appendix 1^5*2)* These case studies involve 
problems that one may encounter in providing 
services in the least' restrictive environment 
for students with handicapping conditions* 
Case studies relate to the coordination of 
the JEP process, identification procedures, 
responsibilities of teachers, and due process 
procedures* Based upon an understanding of 
* legislation concerning the education of the 

handicapped students, solve the hypothetical 
situations presented in the case studies* 

CONTENT AREA III TO BECOME FAMILIAR WITH CHARACTERISTICS, 
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o CQfflpiteney 1 ; 
Activity .1: 

Activity 2% 

_ o Competency 2 i 



Activity 1: 



Activity 2? 
Activity 3 i 



o Cornea t en cy 3 : 
Activity 1 : 



CONTENT AREA Ills 

o CQmpgteney 1 t 

Activity It 
t 

Activity 2i 



IDENTIFICATION AND PLACEMENT PROCEDURES OF 
THE HANDICAPPED STUDENT AS DEFINED IN 
NEBRASKA'S RULE 51 AND P,L, 34-14 2 

To become familiar with handicapping , condi- 
tions as defined in state and federal laws. 

Read "Who Are the Handicapped According to 
P,L. 94-142?*' (Appendix 11,1.1), and "What 
is a Handicapped Child?" (Appendix 11*1. la) , 

Compare and contrast the definitions Of 4 
handicapping conditions in P*L> 94—142 (Ap— 
pendix 11,1.1) with Nebraska's Rule 51. 

Ts beco me familiar with identification pro- 
cedures for each handicapping condition. 

Analyse "Great Expectations" (Appendix 
11,2*1) which is composed of case study in- 
formation concerning four students , Based 
upon your knowledge of legal descriptions 
of handicapping conditions* identify the 
handicapping condition, what predictions 
can be made for the future of each student— 
educationally, socially, and occttpationally , 
Using Nebraskais Rule 51, compare and con- 
trast the identification procedures for the 
mentally retarded 'and the learning disabled. 

Read Nebraska ' s Rule SI, section 51(4) con- 
cerning the responsibilities for the multi- 
disciplinary staffing (Appendix 11*2,3). 
On the basis Of "George Saunders: Case 
Study," role play a' multidisciplinary staffs . 
ing to determine the most appropriate and 
least restrictive placement \ for George, 

-TO become familiar with program options for 
each handicapping condition. 

View the -videotape "Educational Alternatives 
for Handicapped Students" produced by Ne- 
braska Educational Television Council for = 

=ffi=gher=^ducation~ tNETGHfT) . r , a~rt~~T = focuses 
on individual conditions and historical' per- 
spectives (if background information is 
deemed necessary) , Part II focuses on edu- 
cational services and referral mechanisms 
for handicapped childrvin, (The videotapes , 
30— minutes each, are, available on 3/4— inch 
cassettes from * the Mainstream project office 
and from ETV. contact, V, T, Milleri the lat- 
ter source requires 24— hour notice for view- 
ing on City Campus) , * 

TO UNDERSTAND FINANCING AND BUDGETARY RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

To understand basic concepts of how special 
education is financed in Nebraska, 

Read "Financing Spedial Education in Ne- 
braska" (Appendix 111*1,1) which describes 
the ^sources of funds for the operation of 
i special education programs* ! 

Invite a staff member of the Special Educa- 
tion Section of the Nebraska Department of 
Education to guest lecture and answer ques- 
tions on funding, - ■ 
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o Competency 2 : 
Activity li 

Activity 2% 



To understand the basic aspects of budgetary 
requirements for special education* ^ 

Bead "Special Education Services by Category 
of Handicap and Level of Program" (Appendix 
111,2.1} which describes the budgetary re- 
quirements of a special education program at 
the, district level* . . 

Using "Case Studies in Least Restrictive 
Programming , " divide the class into small 
groups and give each group a case study 
(Appendix 111,2.23- Determine if Level I 
or II services are least restrictive and 
what programs _and services may_ b e necessary 



CONTENT AREA IV i 
o Competency l i 

Activity 1 i 

, Activity 2 : 
Activity 3 i 



O Competency 2 : 



Activity 1: 



Activity 2 i 

o competency % i 
Activity it 



to provide a free and appropriate education 
for the handicapped student depicted in 
each case study, 

TO UNDERSTAND THE BASIC - IMPLICATIONS OF 
STATE AND FEDERAL REGULATIONS PERTAINING TO 
THE BUILDING ADMINISTRATOR 1 S ROLE IN SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 

To understand the administrator 1 s ^role in 
the identification .and placement of the 
handicapped student , in regard to referral, 
assessment, multidiseiplinary team staffing, 
and IEF placement meetings. 

Read the handout t "The "Administrator ' s Role 
in Identifying and placing Students in Spe^ 
cial Education Programs, 14 and Nebraska's 
Rule 51, Development of Reimbursable Local 
Spec! al Education programs for Handicapped 
Children, Sections 51(4), 51(5), and 51(6), 
Use the handout, "Checklists" (Appendix 
IV-1,2), as a guide to coordination of re- 
ferrai, diagnosis, and placement decisions. 

Make' use of "Case Studies in Diagnosis and 
Placement. ^ Relate the administrator's 



role in referring, diagnosing , and placing 
handicapped students (Appendix IW1.3). 

To understand the administrator's role in 
facilitiating appropriate relationships 
among all personnel involved in instruction 
of the handicapped student, 

Distribute the handout t "Communication" 
(Appendix IV. 2.1)' # as an introduction to 
the process of communication among pro*- 
fessionals. Then discuss where ^eommunica^ 
tij-On ten ds to-break,dBwn -and^what the , , _ 
building administrator can do to improve 
the process* . ! 
Read "The Administrator's Role , in Facilitat- 
ing Instruction for Level I and Level II 
Handicapped Students," compare and contrast 
the administrator's role in Level I and II 
programs . 

TO understand the administrator's role in 
facilitating evaluation of special programs. 

Read "The Administrator's Role in Facilitate * 
ing Evaluation of Special Education Programs-'' 
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College of Education , Cleveland State University 

The Dean's Grant Project recently developed plans for developing 
seven units in the programs preparing school administrators* 
These units will appear in a handbook that will state the objec- 
tives, key points* suggestions for presentation, activities* Sug 
gestions for evaluating students* references and citations for 
each unit. These seven units and the subsequent objectives for 
each unit are included here* 



WHAT ARE THE KEY ISSUES OF F,L. 94-142, F.L* 93-112 
(Section 504), OHIO LAW AND RULES AND REGULATIONS CON- 
CERNING THE HANDICAPPED? 



lectives 



To promote the understanding of federal laws and 
Ohio laws and how they affect the building principal 
as well as the school district* 

To interpret relevant court decisions and their 
effects on building and school district policies and 
procedures - r ~ 

To become aware , of the need to keep abreast Of ■» 
future special education legislation as well as evolv- 
ing legal decisions* 

XI. WHAT IS THE ADMINISTRATION *S ROLE IN POSTERING POSITIVE 
ATTITUDES TOWARD EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN? 

o Objectives 

TO promote effective strategies for increasing 
acceptance of handicapped students by faculty, staff, 
and nonhandicapped students, 

To develop effective inserviee training for all 
school staff so that mainstreaming can be implemented 
effectively. 

To develop strategies for sharing information - „ 
with parents/conmiunity and generating support for the 
"in LeyLaLiuii uf- exoep tioivai^elHrid r#n— in-fcc 
classroom* \ 

III- HOW CAN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS BEST USE THEIR TIME IN. 
" . ORGANIZING AND CREATING^ POSITIVE CONDITIONS FOR IMPLE- 

MENTING P*L. 94-142? 

o Ob j ectives 

To understand the management team- concept and 
how it can be used to foster the organizational cli- 
mate necessary to implement P,L, 94-142* 

To understand the principal's role in implement- 
ing P.L. 9 4-142. "\ ' ■ 

To develop a conceptual framework for school ad- 
ministrators to use in organizing personnel and fa* 
cilities in order to maximize the educational oppor^ 
tunities Of the handicapped. , 

To understand the time management studies and 
techniques in order to achieve optimum^ outputs within 
time constraints of school administrators, 

IV. WHAT ARE SOME SPECIFIC ADMINISTRATIVE STRATEGIES FOR 

MANAGING STAFF AND FACILITIES SO AS TO PROMOTE SUCCESS- 
FUL SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMMING? . ., 
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o Object! vos 

To understand the need for administrative support 
in the area Of partnership between regular education 
teachers and special education teachers in implement- 
ing successful mainstreaming * 

To be able to organise a school for mainstreaming 
by making optimum use of support services and re- 
sources, 

TO develop specific criteria in choosing teachers 
for mainstreaming, so that those teachers will be most 
effective in working with handicapped students. 

^GfcM3TO«LB=-5FEC-IAL EDUCATION- AND- ^MAINSTREAMING - PROGRAMS - 
BE EVALUATED? 

o Objectives . . - - , - -= - . . 



To develop effective strategies in developing and 
monitoring the I.E.P'. for each student and its subse- 
quent evaluation. 

To develop effective evaluation techniques of 
teachers involved in each child's I.E.P, 

VI. WHAT IS THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR IN THE DUE , 
PROCESS HEARING AND IN REVOLVING CONFLICTS? 

o Objectives 

TO understand the roles and differences of the 
mediator and .arbitrator and how they relate to due 
process hearings- s 

To conceptualise mediation in terms of the 
school setting* especially as it pertains to con- 
flicts with parents, teachers, students? and adminis- 
trators in providing for the education of the handi- 
capped- 

- =-^o-deveIop-con#iict— re sol ufcln n ^tr ategjj^s_pe r- 

taining to the education and integration of handi- 
capped students. 

3711 H OW CAN CENTRAL OFF ICE ADMIN ISTRATO f- S PLAN FOR IMPLEMENT- 
P.L- 94-142?" " 



ING 

o Objectives 

to* present the theoretical background of finance 
ing and budgeting school programs. 

To know what the law and court decisions mean by 
"access" for . special children in terms ^©f facilities/ 

To increase community awareness and support of 
school policies and procedures _related_to ^the ^educa- 
tion of the 'handicapped, ^ ' ~ 

To become aware of community resources available 
to handicapped students* 

To develop staff inservice programs to help 



achieve the. skills necessary in providing optimum 
educational opportunities for the special children 



within the parameters of federal and state regula- 
tions and their interpretations. 

To ^understand the school boards role in develop- 
ing policies necessary in achieving the goal of pro- 
viding for the education of all children f especially 
the handicapped. # . 
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Inasmuch as teachcfi are learning new skills in preparation 
programs, it is important- that the training of administrators 
Ji^kt them eogniiant of the principles supporting the skills. If 
tiichirs are to function as professionals in ,their roles then in— 
ereasingly they must have the understanding and support of good 
administrators*. 

School Counselors 

EFFECTIVE counseling and guidance services are key supports lor 
the approprdate education of handicapped pupils. Most pertinent 
legislation mandates schools to make such services available for ™ 
the pupils* who require them. Over the last seven , years , fortu- 
nately, the Dean's Grant program has given some attention to re- 
viling the training of counselors* 

Inserviee counselors and guidance workers in Florida and 
Vermont feel that they need retraining and additional training 
to adequately serve handicapped pupils (Lombana, 1980; Vanacore, 
1980)* In general, the investigators reported, ^counselors be= 
lieve that they need additional knowledge on handicapping condi- 
tions, the personal development of students, career development 
strategies, assessment, placement of students for appropriate 
services, consultation with teachers and parents, and counseling 
with handicapped students. 

Given these findings, one is moved to examine the prepara— 
tion of school counselors* Most have completed one-year MA pro— 
grams that emphasize techniques of guidance, counseling theory, 
career development, tests and measurement,, organization and ad- 
min is trstion--o£~guXda^ce_programs , and practiea, but only one 
course in each* Courses in human development, psychology r schooT^ 
curriculum, foundations Of education, special education, and/ in 
some instances, sociology and anthropology, are optional as a 
rule* It is possible in some, states for school counselors to re- ^ 
ceive = the credential to practice with less than a master's de— 
gree, that is, with even less preparation. 

The preceding description is accurate for many preparation 
programs but some notable exceptions can be found at tlus Univer- 
sity Of Florida, University of Virginia , and University Of North 
Carolina at Greensboro* They are more specialized and require a 
minimum of two years* graduate work. Increasingly, colleges are 
taking serTo^USTy^the^ s tan d a r ds— f or— t h e— p™ f essioaaL/piepAMtion^^ 
of counselors which have been promulgated by the Council for Ac- 
creditation of Counseling and Related Educational Programs of the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association* 

Analysis of Public Law 94-142 and its implications for what 
is appropriate education for handicapped pupils, and experience 
with some Dean's Grant project personnel, lead to the conclusion 
that changes are essential if school counselors are to be ade- 
quately trained for their roles in working with handicapped 
children— even -all school children and _ youth « 

* Lakin and Reynolds, in the chapter,, "Public Law 94-142 as 
an Organising Principle for Teacher-Education Curricula" in this 
book, discuss the 10 clusters of capability that should consti- 
tute a common body of practice for. all teachers (see also' Rey- 
nolds, Birch, Grohs, et al., 1910). Many if not all the clusters 
are directly^ related to the preparation and work of school coun- - 
selors, given the generalized nature of their roles and practice- , 
The 10 clusters include the following areas t curriculum, basic 
skills, class managementi professional consultation and communis 
cation* teacher-parent-student relationships lz student-student 
relationships, exceptional conditions* referral, individualised 
teaching, and professional values. 
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Indeed, the findings of both Lombina'i and Vmaeere 1 i iur- 
veys for counselor preparation indicate that five of the 10 
clusters are directly rele-vant to a counselor's work and trains 
ing. These areas are (a) exceptional conditions* ; (b) profession^ 
al consultation, (e) individualized teaching, with particular em- 
phasis on assessment and personalising services for each individ- 
ual, (d) teacher— parent-student relationships, and (e) teaching 
the basic skills that emphasise personal development* In addi^ 
tion, according to the survey results, counselors need more 
knowledge of various handicapping conditions in relation to ci- 
reer choices and employment opportunities. 

To extend the challenge of a common body of practice, the 
National Support Systems Project sponsored the development of a 
series of modules for use in programs preparing school personnel 
(see Lakin & Reynolds, this volume) , Two modules are directly 
relate^ to counselor education! those by Boy (1SS2) and Sprin- 
thai! 41912), Like the other modules, they are oriented to in^ 
dividual assessment and development , 

Boy's materials are directed to classroom teachers and offer 
instruction in how to conduct a program in psychological eduea^ 
tion that helps students to deal witj^ developmental problems* 
These would be the normal everyday problems that are part of the 
personal and social development of all children. It was Boy's 
intention to design a program that would complement the academic 
program that teaches children ^o survive but, also, to live lives 
that are personally and socially enriching* Teachers would be 
expected to understand the development of students' mental .health 
and how to integrate this knowledge with academic education. The 
^,vax^o_us_^pp.r.©aches_ _to_psycho logical education", for example, ra^ 
t ion al-emotive, values clarif i c a tio n%^an3~^ee r " couns e i~ing "are" 
discussed. Counselors also should be able to conduct such pro^ 
grams, except that their knowledge and skills should be greater 
in depth than those of teachers* 

Sprinthall believes that because teachers are among "the 
students 1 most important and influential counselors, they should 
have skills in counseling. The goal of his module is to increase 
a teacher's ability to identify and respond to emotions and. 
thereby, to help students to become better communicators with 
others and self. Students learn about the dimensions of human 
behavior and thought and they receive training in the Skill of 
active listening. 

Many counselor educators may take issue with Sprinthall 1 s 
idea of training teachers to act like counselors or even with his 
approach to training. But there should be little dispute over 
.the importance of teachers' recognizing the emotional needs of 
students as within the bounds Of education. Certainly, school 
counselors share this concern, and their training should reflect 
it in the content and skills they are expected to acquire. 

Common understandings between counselors and teachers can 
lead each to be more supportive and appreciative of the other's 
contributions to the mental health of students in mainstream 
classrooms and enable them to work harmoniously in the psycho* 
social development of students. For example, counselors can work 
with peer^counseling groups and they can help all children to de^ 
velop an appreciation of differences among* people, including dif- 
ferences among handicapped students. Because counselors should 
understand assessment data and psychological reports, they can 
help to interpret data that would he useful to teachers. 

In their position, counselors have ready access to school 
administrators. This access is a valuable channel for advocating 
for student needs* people who are knowledgeable about exceptional 
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conditions and the special needs of liirnsri should be able to 
collaborate with teachers and other specialists to collect and 
organize data on the services and programs that are needed by the 
school's population* Counselors* in fact, are in a unique posi- 
tion to serve as advocates for the special needs of handicapped 
students. - ... 

All counselors spend some time providing direct services * 
when they counsel students with problems. Handicapped students, 
like their nonhandieapped peers, encounter personal problems as 
they mature. Thus, counselors need to be knowledgeable about ex- 
ceptional conditions and to understand their relation to the ex^ * 
ceptional students* needs- in career and vocational planning. 
Counselors should be knowledgeable about referral resources and 
the referral proeessfor other supportive services, for example,** 
assessment of vocational skills attainment, job appraisal, and 
other habilitative services which may not be offered in schools. 

Counselors like teachers often are not prepared to work with 
Other adults, for example, when parents are intimidated by au- 
thority figures, a skilled counselor should know how to communis 
cate with them without arousing their fears, parents of handi- 
capped students often have deep feelings of inadequacy ; counse— 
lors must have the, skills to cope with these feelings. For these 
parents, counselors can serve in an interpretive and educational 
role in the areas of human development, special needs of learn- 
ers, and the system of education. They can conduct counseling 
sessions for parents and families, A close association with 
various parent groups can lead to the development of joint active 
ities to serve the needs of parents of hane*Leapped students. To 
enable counselors to f ul f ill the^e functions , counselor education 
^ust-5o-ff s t-ruo tureeh- to - provide - the— knowledge— and = -ski 14 . s^=— — — 

In the early attempts to change counselor training, the 
strategy employed was to integrate new and additional content in^, 
to existing course and program requirements. Some programs even 
adopted one or more new courses in counseling^with exceptional 
children. Adding content to Old courses and adopting one or two 
new courses only works up to a certain point, however, A prepa- 
ration program should be a coherent course of— study. Thus, in^ 
stead of patching and piecing, it may be necessary to think of 
lengthening the period of study. Perhaps instead of one year* 
the preparation of counselors should be extended to two years. 
Revising counselor' preparation programs so that the" candidates 
can acquire the necessary skills and competence to better serve 
the psychological as well as academic development of children 
would be consistent with the recent experiences of counselors in 
practice and the new standards set by professional groups, 

In sum, improving counseling skills and competencies to 
serve handicapped pupils will be equally useful in serving all., 
children. Similar conclusions have been derived from the experi^ 
ence coming out of the Dean's Grant Projects in teacher training. 

School Psychology 

SCHDOI. psychologists increasingly have been pressed into the ser^ 
vice of placing children in the special education programs of 
schools. Laboring under the necessity of complying with legisla^ 
tive regulations and case law, school systems pressured school 
psychologists into becoming the "gatekeepers M to special services, 
that is, into using their assessment techniques^ to determine 
children's eligibility for special services* It has .been esti- 
mated that^ specialists, including school psychologists, are 
spending upwards of 90 percent of their time^ in classification 
and compliance activities and less than 10 percent making deci- 
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sions on what to d f> for the children and what kinds of education 
si prourams to proscribe for them. School administrators deinafJ<3 
more psychological services in rooking eligibility decisions whete" 
IS teachers, and parents would like the school psephologists tQ 
provide more support and other direct services » Increasingly* 
teachers want to know what to do in the" classroom and parents W^n^ 
assurance that the outcome will be of high quality* 

Mdnv psychologists are not adequately prepared to perform 
these /expanded roles, In fact, there is considerable debate ^v^r 
what school psychologists should do, in the schools, which le&<3# £ Q 
questions on what kind of training they receive. Thus, consi<a#*5^ 
ble discussion has focused on school psychology* The Thayer 
ference in 1954 and the Spring Hill Symposium in 19S1 bracketed a 
period of intense preoccupation with issues related to the pr^d^ 
ticSj training, and eredentialing of school psychologists (YS^el^ 
dyke £ Weinberg* 1981) . Three art ai " iTr wteh^icHeul ^gy§hots^%t^ 
should "be trained to function can be identified. 

L Thcr^training of school psychologists has not been giw^ 
high priority in Dein'n Grant Projects* Vet the people in tn^ 
program hold firm ideas on how the psychologists should functi^g 
primarily, as members. of support teams for handicapped students* 
As team members they should spend most Of their time providing 
direct services to students, and support services to teachers 
parents 'in setting IEP goals* selecting strategies to achieve 
these goals, and evaluating students* achievement. In addition* 
school psychologists should function as advisors to the school, 
system; they should have the skills and time to advise admini^fcta^ 
tors on how many and what kinds of programs are needed in the 
schools (rather than on how many students can be deemed eligibJ^ 
for assignment to some predetermined set of programs) * 

School psychologists have the skills to assess children if»^ 
dividually; these skills can be a major contribution to under^ 
standing the exceptionalities of learners and the kinds of in^j^ 
vidualiEed instructional programs they need* .The assessment of 
pupils should address their instructional needs: and lead to iti^ 
struct ional decisions* Furthermore , assessment should emphasis 
current developmental status rather than predictions of devel^g^ 
mental capacity. And direct observation to gather data should h& 
encouraged. Such data-gathering techniques are an alternative %q 
the strong dependence of psychologists on standardised testing. 
The. increased use of skills in eurriculum^based assessment anfl 
evaluation has further implications for the competence and traits 
ing of school psychologists* 

2^ .* Another area is which psychologists should be skilled i^ 
the restructuring , of classroom environments in order to help 
teachers and students to develop interpersonal relations that 
healthy and conducive to learning. Psychologists can make si%r»4^ 
leant contributions to all students and teachers by bringing a^ijt 
such a climate in classrooms. Fostering communication, accept 
tance# and appreciation of the differences of members , of the gf^tjP 
..should be a ma jor concern of aiL the team members . 

3* School psychologists should be proficient in initiating 
and receiving consultation* When one considers the diversity at 
support persons and resulting services that are brought to b^af 
upon children and their educational programs, it is apparent fcp^e 
skill as a supporting as well as contributing team member play# g 
greater part in the success of psychologists 1 work- Communication 
skills that are effective with othec professionals* parents, ^f>Q 
students are needed*,! . The work and importance of ail team mmfoh&^g 
must be recognized* Relationships must be formed as Jbetween *zo^ 
equals. These emphases, if they are practical, "hold direct itn^ 
plications -for how school\psychologists are trained* They sugf^t 
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that tlrOigrouqh yrou'ftding in liarninq styles and pitttrnSi in what 
\% t^u^^ht at various levels , s and what k-inds of approaches are ap^ 
pli^^bliLie in meeting the special needs of children* is essentialJl 
B^eSU.B^^ treatment related and highly reliable classifications axS 
t%s^t\tij!^jLmlly nonexistent in many exceptional conditions (e.g., ' 
l§ariviis=sig disabilities) , the importance of curriculum^based as^ 
fQi s^FEsit techniques is underlined. 

I&x the goal of providing appropriate educational services 
for Mrts^dicapped children and youth through age 21 becomes a real- 
ity # Ata^t can be expected that the vocational education components 
ot m^f\^r^ student iefs will receive greater attention- Questions 
of v^c^^^tional skill attainment, career development* job apprais^ 
al, t\fl^=3 worker competence fall within the purview of school psy^- 
eho i=Q m t s - 

significant resource in school psychology training is the 
N^tictfl^^iil Jnserviee School Psychology Training Network located at 
the ^L&versity of Minnesota, The network is a funded project 
thafc^^^^a a^developed _a_ se ries of training materials— on__,i a) rh#^ ap- 
pEai%^LXi or assessment process? (b) nonbiased assessment and the 
, iisu ^ associated, with socio-*cultural , language * -and legal mat^ 
tOrP? i^snd (c) non-test^based assessment. The last set Of materia 
die ^^jg^ggests alternatives to standardised testing i using ^psycho^ 
lOgiQ^L^O. skills in interviewing, observation, and assessment of 
aehi^-^ft^^ment on curriculum objectives- These materials are useful 
for %.p^^& pre^service preparation of school psychologists- 

0lw lien the school psychologist serves as a member of a iully 
fUnC^i^^^ning team where each person contributes, and ea&h reesg- 
fljtf @§ tehat every other member has something equally important to 
COnt*\ite^ute to the study of children, we see clearly the direction 
in wh^e^^h school psychology and school psychology training pro- 
Ijtam^ nte^riust move. No one professional unilaterally can n,ake all 
th^ ^ci^sifcipns that affect a child- There can be no question that 
sehOQ^ psychology training must be included in the restructuring 
of t^ijjiriing programs - 
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Alternative Ap-^proaches to Dean's Grant Projects 



f lizabeth H, Sakiey 

-*^« - - ■■•-= - - - 

C/as^jbc^oro State College, New Jersey 



A3#T;— pACT * th^^s background information * goals, 
st^a^tigiea* a^=tivities, ifftcta, and problems 
of f*^our Dea^'^^s Grant projects are detailed in 
th^s m ahaptet* The four institutions are Fur- 
ffta^ i Uni^r^it^Qr # which is relatively small and 
pr£ v — atoly iliP^ortidp Howard University* also 
pr^frr^jtely sup^gported but medium si^ed* Portland 
?t#t--g Untv^ifeifcy * and Virginia Commonwealth .. 
tm^.^e r , 6 j.ty- iXZThe latter two are supported by 
PWl fundg ^suid are relatively large . Only 
Fu^hisan ia l^c&atid in*a rural area, The pr©^ 
eeju^sral aimtl^mrities among the 'four projects^ 
ar# identifiers^ and their differences, discussed. 



piiBi^Vi ^| tft^ D^a^^l- , s Grant Projects is to enhance the pre- 

~p#fe-ati^ pr$S~^ramg of p&^rsonnel who will teach handicapped ohil- 

d£fen^ /o^t^ii in th^ tertgulir classrooms?. The various projects 

tPte-oi^ufc ^h^i epunt^y have sought this goai in different ways, 

TPi& fob pr^j liGti de^Ottsribed in this chapter also followed differ- 

er>b ( 4pPfp»e^^i to th^ ^imt task, Although specific strategies 

v^fryj^itt "P^sjecfc to p ^rg jigfci common directions* can be noted in 

ctftfl^ytf 1 ^^^VilopmaHta^ , staff development, and .evaluation, 

i 

S^ltaplES OF R^ffiFRESENTATIVE DEAN ' S GmNT PROJECTS^ 

F.i?^&^ ^niv#t Tsity# Htyw ^ rd - University; Portland State University, 
arJ^ yi r 9if*i# * CenHnQnweiJdth University were selected for inclusion 
ir*, thl s repe?*>— t by th% ^^Regional Liaison Deans because they" are 
r^fo^t^t^^*! of thfe »^imilariti^s a*hd differences found among 



5a$i*_fy im A^s^=ciate pjfofess'or of Rtmding/Speech 1 Correc- 
tion^ th# * Curricu^urt^cxi^ Coordinator of the Project on Mainstream- 
5,n*t t ^a^n^Ci^al inf^wn^stion for and guidance in writing this pap- ■ 
^r" ^al Br^YjMU^gfi by J^J*ilgj-ce F- Weaker, Dean of the College of , Edp^ 
c#%j5iit oLt# 5 "mter Of Project oh Mainstreaming, and Liaison 

D#^fi(sf th# r KoEth^a^t Regional Dean's 'Grant Projects* 



,all this 'projuctu ■ Fop the most "part, the project^ V^r 
tion* sige and organization off InitUutidn, type o 

involved* scope, and lengthy of time Med* 

Furman University 

FURMAN University is a small, private inititution in G— Taenvi 1 1 e f 
South Carolina* with a total enrollmint sf about 3900 =l students 
and 140 faculty isitbiri, The education curriculum ^rjeir ludl^un* 
dergraduate and graduate programs in Dlotnentaryj secan^-^lary , ^early 
childhood* and'special education , . and graduate progx&m—^ in admin= 
istration and reading* Of the 16 faculty members i^i t~^he Educa- 
tion Departments four are special educators. Y *^Abo\it fO prt-itr- 
vice students graduate each year* *^ « ^ j. 

Development of .the Dean's^ Grant Prejtct - * 

The FRE-ACT (Preserviee Activities) Project evolved L of the* 

identified needs in the state of South Carolina , the S™=^ho©l Dis= 
tfrict of Greenville County, and the Education Oep&rttfi ^Xi t of Fur= 
man University. The Project was funded first for th^ ZT:1979^B0 
academic year and refunded the following two years- t — n g. gtaffff 
consisted of the dean and the project coBrdinator wh^ sdfvotid 50 
percent of her time to the project* 

Goals off the Project 

The project goals were threefold! (a) to conduct f a^U^lty-devel- 
opment activities: (b) to design and^onfiuct an exp^^i^^nental pre^ 
service teacher-pfeparation program, and C c ) to disspnu^j^nate traih^ 
ing to other South Carolina and regional teacher^-pr epa^jration 
programs* s 

Ac tivi ties - 

Year One , Faculty members' and studenti' attitudes gn^^H knowledge 
as" well as interdepartmental communication and inveiyii^OTent were ^ 
the focal areas* specifically, the Stages of Concern (SOC) Ques= 
tionnaire, from Hall's Concerns^Based Adoption Model vm^t^ adminis- 
tered to assess the concern, of the education faculty w^dth the 
purposes of the PRE^AGT project* The data collected w*ere used to 
structure the f acuity ^d eve J^^ptnent Strategies. Awar^rt£=is_ss and in^ 
formational seminars were conducted with faculty mafiii?i^^ - s* Also* 
two sets of competencies were developed, on^ for CaQul^^y members 
and one for students. The faculty coiptencies pertai^^ied only 
to the common objectives to be achieved by all Eiucati&en Depart- 
ment members* Each student competency was assigned to *a course 
or courses in order to organise and guidt the red^si^n of the 
curriculum. i 

Prior to the Fall term, an overnight faculty refcr«*eat was 
i held for all 'Education Department menteiu* The £ocum m^ai on / 
human motivation—and processes of decision making*^n fc&iiie Educa^ / 
tion Department. ; Th^ opportunities tgj&RifflUnicate Qps^^ily and j 
work and play together as a department raade the retxeattt a motiva^ 
ting experiesce for ^the_year that followad, _ ._^l.„ M * 

Release time from one course, on an overload pa^i^s * was / 
offered as an incentive for active participation in prr^^» ject acti- 
vities. The underlying intent was ts allow faculty mesasibers teo 
identify an educational interest and to relate, that infettrist ? to r 
some issue $a the education of handicapped children ane^sl youth, 
One^ facul^ member, who specializes in children' s ana e^Ldoleseents* 
literature* conducted a library search of children's f^ictional 
literature containing handicappoG characters and honf ic^^tionml 
books about handicapped childsin and youth. The syfceot=ne was a 
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comprehensive bibliography which is now used to fulfill one re- 
quirement in the "Langu^ tg and Literature" courati. other re^ 
lease-time projects have resulted in infusing curriculum into 
foundations courses, early childhood courses, and secondary meth^ 
odd courses,^ 

Year Two - The SOC questionnaire was readministered , Again, 
an overnight - faculty retreat was offered. This time, the focus 
was on student competencies and means of restructuring the pro- 
gram. At the end of the second retreat, the faculty unanimously 
requested to take a "Nature of Exceptional Children" course dur- 
ing the Winter and Spring terms of that year, The course was 
designed to emphasise on-site visits to special education classes 
with seminars following the observations , Background readings 
were provided and compiled into a reference notebook for each 
faculty member, 

On a university-wide scale, an afternoon seminar on aware- 
ness of the needs of handicapped college students was offered 
for administrators, staff members, and resident advisors* A 
eo^^ation of materials on legal responsibilities and means of 
accommodating handicapped college students was distributed, " ^ 

Year Three . The SOC questionnaire was administered again, 
A^he annual overnight retreat focused on the refinement of student 
competencies, collaboration of regular and special education fac- 
ulty members and students, and audio^visuals to enhance the meth- 
ods courses. At this retreat, the four special education faculty 
members were assigned to work with teams of regular education 
faculty members? they designed meaningful content and experiences 
to infuse into the regular "education coursework, for example* a 
pilot project in which each special education student was teamed 
with a secondary methods student, A unit adapted by the student 
team for a pupil in s a regular class was taught by the secondary 
s€udent teacher. 

Finally, to* disseminate the knowledge gained about implement 
ing change in teacher— education programs of small colleges or 
universities, an all-day conference for other state and regional 
teacher— education programs was sponsored. Also, a consultation^ 
team was made available to assist similar institutions in apply- 
ing strategies for change by sharing human and material resources 

Effect of the- Project ? ' _ - 

Since the inception ©f the project, interdepartmental communica- 
tion and involvement have increased, resulting in reeonceptuali- 
zation of the^teacher^preparation program, redesign of the pre^ 
service teacher-education program, and some university-wide ac- 
tivity. The dissemination of materials to colleges and univer- , 
sities that prepare teachers in the state and region should con- 
tinue beyond the three-year period, 

several products are available on request! Learning Activi- 
ty Packets for Secondary Methods students , a paper oh the treats 
ment of handicapped persons in children's literature* programmar 
tic competencies , a Foundation Syllabus , and a paper on story— 
telling techniques for use with elementary children. 

Problems Encountered 

In a small program, resources that would permit . greater time 
commitments are often limited. Although given 50 percent release 
time* the coordinator considered that at \least 75 percent was 
needed to . monitor faculty projects and participation and to fa- 
ciiita.t e^ejv^oom^nt of their release-time products » nihpr tti^tti— 
bers of the faculty also expressed the need for greater amounts 
of release time* 
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J 34' . 
Summary 

Use of the infused curriculum model by the PRE*- ACT Project has 
brought about change* Evidence can be seen in, for example, the 
inclusion of new content in old courses, sharing of knowledge, 
and sharing of practieum sites, However, Furman University is a 
small institution without a separate Special Education Depart- 
ment; thus the goal of sharing knowledge and resources an I of 
fostering faculty cooperation in general have been less difficult 
to attain ^S^n. they would be at a larger university or college 
with separata departments for special and regular educators. 

Howard University 

LOCATED in Washington, D * C* , Howard University has the largest 
concentration of black scholars in the United States, About 
1,800 faculty members and 10,000 undergraduate and graduate stu s 
dents populate this privately supported institution* The School 
of Education has 4 3 faculty members in four departments i Curri- 
culum and Teaching , Educational Foundations, Educational Leader* 
s ship, and Psychoeduoational Studies. They nurke up the primary 
target group along with such departments as Cnild and Family 
Studies, Physical Education, Social Studies, Art, Drama, and Mu- 
sic Education? and Physical Therapy , Occupational Therapy, and 
Speech Therapy, which are in other divisions of the university* 
The schools of Architecture and Planning , Law, . Engineering and 
Social Work are the secondary target group* 

Dgve lopmen t _o i_ _the Dean * s Grant Project 

The three-year project was begun in the Fail of 1979 with a staff 
consisting of the, director, coordinator, and project secretary, 
and three faculty facilitators from two of the four education 
— — d epa-r-t ment-l^- — Ea c h-^a^-i 44Aat o# — pro v-id^ed ^=tH a — 4 jra4,-soiwamong— rthe= — = — 
various departments and the project staff for the needs assess— 
ment and faculty development. From the beginning, the dean in^ 
volved^ himself in the day— to-day activities of the grant* He 
ale© formed an Advisory Task Force to influence the various 
schools of th^ university* The task force was composed of the 
deans of the primary target group or their designees* 

Goals Of the Project 

The primary goal of the project was to bring about signifi- 
cant change in the teacher— education program (pre=K to 12) by 
including modules on mainstf earning in the curriculum. The re— , 
education of pre-service and inservice education personnel and 
other university faculty members engaged in teacher education was 
another major goal y )\ Other objectives included (a) designing and * 
conducting a comprehensive needs-assessment program, (b) foster^ 
ing an interdisciplinary approach to implementing the Principles 
of Public Law 94-142, and (e| maximizing the use of the many 
human and technical resources at the university and in the sur- 
rounding area. 

Activities 

Year One . A comprehensive needs assessment was designed .and ad- 
ministered to ascertain the retraining needs of faculty members 
On the basis of the assessment, a series of staff development 
activities were developed, such as site visits, seminars, and 
workshops* They were conducted throughout the three^year gra 
period* Further,! to provide more time for staff development i 
-^tivltiesT~ mol3\nesrap^^ - 
quired* , 
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In of dor to ijain the participation of other ichocjls and col^ 
leges of the university, tho Advisory Task Force was established 
(a 5 to participate ._ in program and curriculum development, Cb) to 
provide suggestions at the programmatic and evaluation stages Of 
the project (c) to assist in identification of available resour— 
cos , and (d) to disseminate information on project activities to 
their faculty and staff members* Moreover , in the> Spring, an 
Exceptionalities Day was sponsored; a number of iVfnti were 
scheduled to attract a wide audience, particularly Hey adminis- 
trators* An immediate result was the placing Of a braille dic- 
tionary and set of encyclopedia in the main library. 

Year Two * Site visits, seminars, and the Exceptionalities 
Day were scheduled again, and the Advisory Task Force was con- 
tinued*^ A questionnaire to evaluate students' knowledge and 
skills in and attitudes toward Public Law 94-142 was developed* 
Also, a series of five beginners 1 sigh language workshops was 
offered free of charge *:o university personnel to sensitize them 
to the needs Of handicapped persons* The response w^s overwhelm— 
ing% 

Year Three , The activities of the preceding year were con- 
tinued. The - sign language workshops were offered in the spring, 
this time for both beginners and intermediate students* The 
goal of modifying curriculum was continued but more effort was 
devoted to areas outside education. For example , a workshop for 
the School of Architecture and Planning dealt with designing 
buildings to meet the needs of handicapped person*! 

Effect of the Project 

As a result of the Dean's Grant Project, the curriculum of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education programs were redesigned to 
reflect the intent of Public Law 94-142. Acquired materials and 
modules were placed _in the Instructional Materials Ce nter^ of the 
School of Education. Both students and - faculty inemhers are now " 
more aware of and responsive to the law and to the needs of 
handicapped persons. *■-,.-* 

Communication has improved and expanded within and between 
tho education departments and with other units of the university. 
Moreover, a handbook on aidingv handicapped students was designed 
and distributed to faculty and staff members throughout the uni^ 
yersity. , 

Evaluation was accomplished through the. use of a project— de- 
veloped student^assessment instrument that measures knowledge 
and skills in and attitudes toward public Law" 94-142* In addi- 
tion, a student follow-up form was drawn up to permit the moni- 
toring of students at various periods in the program and after 
graduation, . 

The faculty needs assessment and an. educational survey, 
"public Law §4-142 i Educating Handicapped Children and Youth," 
are available* , * 

P ro_b lems Bncoun tared 

In the School of Education, the influence of the project was the 
least in those departments that were not directly represented on 
the staff of the Dean's Grant Project. > Project members feltf that 
had these two departments been represented from the beginning, a 
sense of investment would have developed, more cooperation would 
have ensued, and the effect of project activities would have been 
increased. Many faculty and sta£f members were reldetant to par- 
-^jrrtpa^ y?! 1 .™ it ?r 1 1 y 4fH a^<M*H<H^g J^ q Jbcing^ abeu^ jehangg because 
change was perceived as threatening. 
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Summary 

Rather than "fi-invent the wheel , " the project staff acquired 
appropriate modules from universities that already had gained 
experience in changing curricula to prepare students to educate 
handicapped pupils in regular classrooms. Thus, more time and 
energy could be devoted to staff development. Furthermore, the 
lack of a high degree of participation by the two education de^ 
partments that were not directly represented on the project staf 
underlined the principle that people whose roles will be changed 
by a project must participate in the decisions that will affect 
them (Reynolds, 1978)* This principle, was followed in establish 
ing and employing the Advisory Task Force. It was a result of 
the deans* direct participation that the university^wide aotivi^ 
ties were so successful* Moreover, it was the involvement of 
the dean of education in the day-to-day activities of the projec 
that brought about support from faculty members and administra^ 
tive personnel outside the School of Education* 

portand State University 

PORTLAND State University is Oregon's major urban institution; it 
has an enrollment of about 17,000 students* In addition to pro*" 
grams in the liberal and professional arts, sciences, and busi- 
ness, programs in education up to the doctoral level are offered 
in the School of . Education , about 970 students and 60 faculty 
members are in the departments of Teacher Education, Special Ed- 
ucation, and Special programs. The latter .offers certification 
in school administration, counseling, and media. 

Development of the Dean's Grant Project 

Project REACH (Regular Education Access for Children with Handi- 
pa pgL.vfhich was b egun Tn- 13 7 7 ^ _was_J:u nded for two three -year__ 
cycles. The project staff consisted of the dean, project coordx 
nator, assistant coordinator, department head of Teacher Educa^ 
tion, and the Elementary and Secondary coordinators. Decisions 
were made on the basis of suggestions from and support of the 
Community and University Advisory Committees. As the project 
progressed, the initial roles as change agents of the project 
coord i-na tor and assistant coordinator altered, They became re- 
< source persons in special education while the leadership rol^s 
of the department. chairpersons and Elementary and Secondary 
coordinators grew because of the increased faculty participation 

^ Goals of the Projee t * 
The primary' goals of evaluation, curriculum development t and fac 
ulty retraining remained unchanged throughout the grant period* 
Initially, the goals centered . on , (a) developing a process to 
provide on^going contributions to and evaluation of the prepara-^ 
tion practices used in training regular educators .to serve handi 
capped students, (b) designing an early entry program ineorporat 
ing special education concepts for elementary and secondary ma^ 
jors, and (c) incorporating special education concepts into the 
professional education courses and preparation programs for ad> 
ministrators and specialists at the undergraduate ^ and graduate 
levels. in the second cycle, planning and carrying out the plan 
were continued and extended. 
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Activitlqs 

Cycle One . A list of 39 content areas of education for handi- 
capped pupils £i,e*, handicapping Conditions ^nd planning and 
following l£Ps) was developed by the project staff, Education 
Planning Committee, and Community Advisory Committee. Each con- 
tent area was cross-referenced to all programi in the school of 
Education. Later, they were synthesized under liven major head-* 
ings and a chart was drawn Up to show each heading and the specie 
f ic content areas it encompassed. 

Two support committees were formed? the CGsnmunity Advisory 
Committee and the University Advisory Committee, The first con- 
sisted of students, teachers, and school administrators* They 
drew up a list of exemplary field experience iites # evaluated the 
project's proposed curriculum content for the education of handi- 
capped pupils in regular classrooms, made suggestions for stu- 
dent-teacher placements, and filed annual reports on the project 
directions. In contrast, the university Advisory Committee was 
composed of the heads of the education department, the program 
heads, and the Elementary and Secondary coordinators. This froug 
sought to increase the university-wide participation of all fac- 
ulty members associated with teacher education- 

From 1979 on, student teachers were asked for their opinions 
oh the infusion in courses of content covering education for 
handicapped pupils. Moreover, an attitude = survey measuring ~* 
fee linns of adequacy was administered each term to student tea^ 
chers to assess their levels of knowledge and skill in the edu- 
cation of handicapped pupils in regular classrooms* Data also-' 
were gathered from elementary and secondary faculty members to 
find out what content areas on handicapped children they were 
teaching and what related instructional resources they were using* 

^Cual&^lwo - .-■Evalu ation and cur r iculu m^ch_an g e_ac tivi ties were 



expanded^ - The Community and University Advisory Committees con- 
tinued to function. It was during this period that faculty de- 
velopment received greater emphasis, A survey of faculty needs 
and interests showed that they considered mini— training sessions, 
team teaching, and observation of exemplary programs ^in the 
schools to have = high priority. Workshops dealing with methods 
and materials were scheduled. individual faculty members were 
sent to conferences* The Mt, Hood Kiwanis camp summer training 
program for handicapped children and youth provided an intensive 
short-term practicum that allowed selected faculty members and 
college students to gain practical experience in working with 
handicapped young people. 

in the Spring of 19S1, a retreat workshop was held for school 
administration program faculty members. Community professionals 
provided information on the content areas for handicapped pupils 
which they addressed in their curricula. M Pl^ns of action" were 
drawn up and initiated by project staff members and key teacher- 
education program coordinators to facilitate the infusion of 
recommended concepts into education and other University pro- 
grams. These plans detailed specific goals fe?r departments and 
outlined associated performance objectives, activities t means of 
evaluation, and a time frame for each objective 

in the School of Education's Media Lab, a orofessional re-^ 
source section was established and the classification system for 
materials related to handicapped persons was revised. Also* a 
' coordinated curriculum review was undertaken to analyze ^the scope 
and sequence of the various concepts taught ir* 'the Elementary and 
s „„„ n ^ r „ ^Thftr^rainina programs, with the goal the systematic 
reorganization of the total education curriculum. Finally f fie 
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cause evaluation wan a major goal* a comprehensive evaluation 
was made of the process and effect of the training activities 
and of the overall progress of the project. 

Effect of the Program 



Communication was increased between the special education and 
regular education faculty members which resulted in an atmos- 
phere of increased collegia! ity* cooperation, and sharing of in- 
formation and resources. A university-wide dialogue was initia- 
ted. Faculty members in academic departments began to attend 
program area meetings and education faculty members were invited 
to attend academic area meetings* Several evaluations confirmed 
the general- impression that graduating students were more* fully 
prepared to plan, prescribe , and carry out instruction for all" 
types of students. Improved procedures for evaluating ail in- 
stitutional programs evolved from the project* Moreover*, a num- 
ber of new evaluation instruments were developed. 

"Plans of action" had a university-wide influence because 
they brought about the integration of knowledge and skills re- 
lated to educating handicapped persons into the various profes- 
sional programs. Mot surprisingly* most teacher-education pro- 
grams made significant gains in incorporating the 39 content 
areas related to handicapped children and youth into their cours- 
es. Because of the Dean's Grant Program* the University*s over- 
all response to the intent of Public Law 94-142 was relatively 
swift . . ' . - 

Several products that were developed by the project are a- 
vailable* They include (a) a report of operations for the first 
two years, fb) inservice training plans for faculty development, 
(c) "action plans" for curriculum change, {d) results of the 1979 
Far West and South Regional Dean's tirant Conferences on proposed 
^gJQa£i_ia_t£ ar h ^ r M n ^ g^o^hr^and— fe h'4iOttl t y — assessment— rns^tafu^— 
ments for determining needs, ■ ■ 

Problems Encountered 

The traditional policy of academic freedom made it difficult for 
the project staff to institute across-the-board program changes- 
Some faculty members resisted all attempts to get them to insert 
new information into their courses. In addition* the fact that 
teacher education is a university-wide activity meant that pro- 
gram review* evaluation, and modification was a slow and pains- 
- taking process , particularly in the area of secondary education * 
Nonetheless* some progress was made in changing and altering that 
program. In other departments, however, the amount of program 
review and modification was limited*. 

Summary ■ , 

One component of the management system used by .this project 'was 
support groups. They were known as the Community and University 
Advisory Committees and were influential in effecting and guiding 
the progress of the, project. Another important feature was the 
list Of 39 content areas relating to education for handicapped 
pupils which were keyed to all the programs in the School cf Ed- 
ucation. Nonetheless, change in some departments and areas of 
the university came about slowly. Xt is recQgniE^d that attempts 
to bring about change . through gradual infusion is a long-term 
process- The infusion "model works, but "it requires far more time 
than other models, such as instituting a required, course. 
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Virginia Commonweal th University 

VIRGINIA Commonwealth University is an urban , comprehensive 
state-supported institution enrolling about 20,000 students. *Xt^ 
has two campuses, the Medical College of Virginia, which consists 
of 6 academic schools and 4 teaching hospitals, and the Academic 
Campus, which comprises 6 academic schools , including the School 
of Education* Twelve baccalaureate and 13 master's degree pro^ 
grams are offered in educationi a doctoral program will be ini^ 
tiated in the Fall of 198 2,. Other pest^master 1 s programs in edu-^ 
cation are conducted jointly with Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University faculty members . The School of Education 
has about 1,20U students and^Tff faculty members. 

Development of, the Dean's Grant Project 

Following several meetings at the state level on the implications 
of Public Law 94^14 2 for general educators, and after meeting 
with interested faculty members,, the dean of education _ submi.tted_„_ 
a grant proposal for a two-year project* It was entered off- 
cycle and funded for 1978^80, The second, proposal encompassed 
a lull three-year funding period (1980-83) - in his role of pro- • 
"jeci manager, the dean wrote proposals, made reports, coordinat-^^ 
ed. activities, and supplied administrative support. The pro^ 
ject staff also included an administrative assistant and two di- 
vision heads of the School of Education, Logistical and evalua- 
tive assistance was provided by a student assistant* fhree small 
Hainstreaming Development Teams (MDTs) , each consisting of one 
faculty member from special education, two from general iduca- 
tion, and a graduate student, were established each year, with 
^otfrer^fcgy p ui^ ui uiel, t he-MDTs— funotioned^as^an overall pro ject 
team for curriculum planning and development* 

Goals of the Project 

The major coals of the project were faculty, material, and pro= 
gram developments Specifically, the project sought (a) to intro^ 
duce mainstreaming skills , knowledge, and attitudes to pre^ser^ 
vice Elementary and Secondary .education programs and (b) to ex^ 
tend awareness of and support mainstreaming curriculum modifica^ 
tions to all other teaeher^education programs. . 

Activities 



Cycle Qnm . During the two years' of the off-cycle grant, pre^ 
service training . for elementary teachers was the target. Both 
f aeulty^development activities and curriculum redesign focused 

on^ specif ic topics; (a) -educational ^diagnostic.procedures , (b) 

group and -individual instructional techniques, (c) knowledge and 
abilities necessary, to implement Public Law 94 i 142, such as fa-" 
miliarity with lEps, (d) understanding medical aspects and char« 
acteristi^s of exceptionality, and (e) awareness of referral 
procedures r community resources , and counseling and career educa- 
tion opportunities. • . 

Each MDT created its own M re^education activity, ** planned 
appropriate products , and began modification of the courses with 
which it was involved. In other words, teams designed, devel^ 
oped* and carried on field evaluations of a series of learning 
activities that* were ultimately incorporated into the pre^service 

..teacher '-education program. To aid in developing materials the 

^TeYch%r^lies6urce 
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made available to Uiu MDTs 4 

It should be noted also that in 1979 the School of Education 
reorganised from a departmental to a division/core faculty schema 
emphasising the necessity for intra-speeialty teaming* Further^ 
more, a series of workshops and conferences focusing on the in=- 
terrelations of education specialists and their, reinforcing roles 
allowed students, university faculty members, and school/agency^ 
based practitioners to come together, interact, and mutually sup= 
port and extend the project's influence. 

Cycle Two * Iiv the third, fourth, and fifth, years of the pro= 
ject, pre^service secondary teacher— education programs were the 
focus* Faculty development and curriculum— design activities were 
-continued* Workshops, conferences, and an all-university film 
festival were scheduled,. Again, MDT teams* initiated modifica- 
tions of courses. 

In the final year of 'the project, all MDTs will examine the 
progress to date and review the reeoneeptionali^ed teacher cur- 
riculum* By the end of the five-year project, all components of 
all programs will have been involved in the curriculum-modi fica^ 
tion process* 



Effects ej_ the Project 

Significant progress was made in redesigning and reeeneeptionai— 
ising the pre-service elementary and secondary education programs 
as a result of project activities. Interactions among faculty 
members from different disciplines were initiated, and the 
sharing of instructional resources , responsibilities, and infor- 
mation increased. Because all components Of the teacher-educa— 
tion programs were involved and influenced by the pro ject , facul- 
ty interest, support, and degree of participation steadily grew 
throughout the grant period. Other projects have invited Dean's 
Grant Project personnel to consult with them, and more than 70 
have requested project materials* Iri addition, 11 papers were 
presented at professional conferences. Finally, from question^ 
naires'and other evaluative measures* it if evident that first-^ 
year teachers 1 attitudes and satisfaction with pre—service train^ 
ing in teaching exceptional children in regulars, classrooms have 
increased * 

A significant number of instructional materials have been 
developed, several of which will appear in professional 
journals. Fifteen training packets, bibliographies, and mono^ 
.graphs also are available* 

Probl ems _ Encountered 

The amount of interaction between special and general educators 
increased, but there was still a degree Of separation between 
them during this period of renegotiating appropriate professional 
roles* Not surprisingly, lack of time,_conf licting agenda for 
staff and_ schools, and_ diminishing resources made day-to-day ac- 
tivities more difficult. Also? the eompiekity of mainstreaming 
itself was a constraint* Although total program modification 
was well under way, it was not accomplished* Nonetheless , the 
realisation has been heightened that the School Of Education must 
graduate teachers with expanded skills and competencies even 
though the goal is not yet fully realised* 

Summary 

The unique aspect of the project was its use of special and gen- 
eral education faculty teams to develop activities related to 
program modification. In most Dean's Grant Projects/ the project 
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coordinator (usually with a background in special education) de- 
signs and arranges a variety Of activities to foster Staff devel^ 
opment and bring about eurricular changes^ This project differed 
mainly in that each Mdt planned* developed, and field tested 
appropriate activities for the courses With which they were in= 
volved* In general, the teaming arrangement gave special and 
general educators the opportunity to learn from one another. 
This was an important phase in the process of renegotiating roles 

CONCLUSIONS 

ALTHOUGH differing in size, location* organisational structure, 
scope, and time length, these representative Dean's Grant Pro- 
jects were alike in several ways. All listed faculty and curricu^ 
turn development as goals and either stated or implied that devel^ 
opment of materials would evolve^ frcn project activities* 

Not always set forth as a goal, still, evaluation was an" im- 
portant component of the grants. Some forms the evaluations took 
were (a) assessments of faculty needs and concerns * (b) question-* 
naires dealing with attitudes , and knowledge of students and fac— 
ulty, £c) survey measures to determine the extent to which fac— 
ulty members were incorporating content about exceptional learn- 
ers into their courses , and (d) follow-up studies of graduates 
after a year of teaching* Like the representative grants de^ . 
scribed, the Glassboro State College Project Staff also found it 
necessary to design and administer a faculty needs assessment 
to plan appropriate faculty and curriculum^deveiopment strate— 
gies\ Then, to ascertain the effectiveness of project activi- 
ties, a questionnaire had to be developed and administered to 
determine increases in students * ■ knowledge of mainstreaming^re^ 
* lated information. Another questionnaire was designed to pin^ 
point how and to what extent faculty members were incorporating 
the mainsfcreaming concepts into their courses. The results of 
these evaluations served as .planning ^guides ; throughout the grants 
period, - T 

In addition, all projects focused mainly on pre^service* level 
curriculum modification or change* Nonetheless, the project 
staffs of Howard and Portland State University focused on bath 
graduate programs and faculty members. At Glassboro, influencing 
the graduate-education programs came about as a natural progress 
sion. T The information infused, into the targeted undergraduate 
course "trickled up" into the master 1 s and s specialist degree pro^ 
grams. Activities, such as workshops and retreats , for faculty 
members teaching preserviee^level courses attracted graduate fac^ 
Ulty members, too. In some cases, a faculty member taught both 
ppe-serviei and insarvioe courses and served on curriculum com- 
mittees at both levels* No doubt, Furman university and Virginia 
Commonwealth University ekperienced the same development^ although 
it was not specified as a goal ,©r xesult* 

Interestingly ^ although each school differed in size, Furman, 

Howard,, and Virginia Cosanonwealth did not have separate Special 
education departments in-contrast to Portland State University and 
Glassboro State College (approximately 12,000 students), which 
did. Not unexpectedly t when special and regular educators func- 
tioned-as members of the same department, communication was na- 
tural ly facilitated. Although all projects reported increased 
communication and sharing of knowledge and resources* neverthe= 
.less the schools with separate special and regular education. de-^ 
partments probably benefited most, from the" grants. This may be 
due to the few opportunities prior to the inception of the grants 
for the two groups to come together ,' nor was that goal generally 
encouraged. m .. 
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The fcprosontat ive projects also exhibited unique different 
cii^ Howard and Portland State, for example, incorporated sup- 
port groups in their management organization* At Glassboro 
State, such groups also were found to be invaluable^. These csm^ 
mittfet^ were very similar to those in the Portland State project. 
A Steering Committee composed of faculty members from each de- 
partment in the Division of Professional Studies and an Advisory 
Council made up of community representatives, including public 
school personnel, provided needed contributions and guidance at 
each phase of the Glassboro project, 

Another difference was the systematic approach to curriculum 
revision, Both Furman and Portland State developed and used 
lists of competencies. At Furman, one set was designed for fae^ 
ulty members and one for students. Each student competency was * 
assigned to a course or courses to guide the redesign of the pro^ 
gram* Similarly, at Portland State, the competencies (the 39 
content areas for education ,of the handicapped) , were croii^rt^ 
ferenced to all programs in the School of Education. 

Furthermore, both Furman and Virginia Commonwealth used teams 
to attain their goal of curriculum development. At Virginia 
Commonwealth, the teams were small and made up of both special 
and regular faculty members % their task was to plan and develop 
"re-education activities" that would result in curriculum change* 
in contrast, at Furman special and regular education pre^servioe 
teachers ^ col laborated in adapting a unit for a mainstreamed pup-^ 
il. This activity established a model for pre^service teachers 
when they functioned as classroom teaehets^ they would be com- 
fortable in consulting and sharing responsibility with special 
education teachers. 

From this report, it can be seen that different paths were . 
taken by .all four projects. Nonetheless* all confronted the same 
task i to renegotiate the traditional roles of special and regular 
educators in order to fully implement Public Law 94-^142. 
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ABSTRACT* Repr eaentitivt of the voluntary 
organisations of /teaeher^edueation institu- 
tions which have been awarded Btani 1 . Grinti 
sine© "1979 are the six discussed in this chap- 
ter. They are the Tri-Colleges ql Dubuque, 
Cooperative Dean's Grant Project hsaded by 
James Madison University of Virginia* Nebraska 
.Dean's Grant Consortium* the consortium of 
Historically Black Colleges Of Alabama f the 
Dean's Grant Consortium of Southern and West^ 
em West Virginia, and the Multicultural in^ 
strtute for Change headed by Regis College 
in Massachusetts. In -all six* the major ' 
goals are faculty development and changes in 
the curricula* A number of innovative pro- 
ducts have been developed by these consortia* 



MAKING .developmental funds avail able to support changes in tta- 
cher education programs was a deliberate incentive to deans of 
schools* colleges, and departments Of education to facilitate 
the implementation of Public Law 94-142, The Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act of 1975* in the nation f s schools* The 
funds provide^ were not of a magnitude to permit awards to all 
institutions, however* After seven years, only about one^fourth 
Of the more than 1200 institutions that offer teacher-education " 
programs had received some funds* 

By 1979*. n\any education faculties" were ready to share the 
experience and knowledge they had acquiffed through the Dean's 
Grant program with their colleagues in other institutions. Thus* 
Ul several proposals for cooperative undertakings were submitted to 
the Office of Special Education and Rehabilitation and were a— 

A number of staff members of cooperative, proiacts contribute 
CVl , ed materials to this chapter, especially the following % Dr. 
Donna Aksamit* University of Nebraska-Lincoln r Dr. Patricia 
Medieros Landurand, Regis College? Or* Bess Parks* Alabama A & M 
University! Off* Philip Rusche* Marshall University i Dr^ Julius 
Rob eg son *_i James^ Madieon^Un iver si ty i_Dr,*_lMaxgret -Smith * - HA1SE i — = 
Df , Sam H. Shout, Loras College. ■ 
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warded the Ossimtiul fumlH, Some of these cooperative projects 
are reported on here to illustrate how new knowledge and skills 
can be shared geographically through close-working consortia . 
in the examples described, the major .goals were faculty develop- 
ment and curriculum changes. They were achieved through the de- 
velopment of individualized institutional plans, dissemination 
of materials developed by different project staffs* and exchange 
of faculty members. The descriptions of the projects are based, 
on developed materials which were provided by project staff mem- 
bers, , . 

Tri-Colloges of .Dubuque 4 

SINCE 1968 Clarke College* Loras College, and the University of 
Dubuque in Iowa have had a formalised working arrangement through 
which they cooperate in teacher education. The arrangement per- 
mitted them to develop a single teacher-education program with 
common programmatic elements f common field experiences, and com- 
mon scheduling of student teachers in the Dubuque schools i common 
schedules and calendars were maintained, free intercampus trans- 
portation was provided, procedures for faculty exchange set in 
place, and the cross registration of students permitted* Thus, 
the three institutions achieved objectives which they could not 
have attained independently, 

The primary goal of the Dubuque Tri-CGllege Dean's Grant 
Consortia (funded in 1980 for three years) was to develop and 
conduct a f acuity-development program for regular education fac- 
ulty members so that teacher candidates could acquire the know-- 
ledge and skills needed to become effective instructors of mildly 
handicapped students in regular classrooms. * 

The major objectives of this goal were as follows! 

1, (Vear.One) To promote faculty development to acquaint 
Tri-Coilege teacher-education faculty members with the content 
and implication s o f = F ubi-io— I#a w-=94=^ 14-2 — ff^r^p^#-^sorv4^e r ^e-a^he&=w^ — 
education programs = 

2, (Year Two) To infuse into the Tri-College pre-service 
teacher-education curricula the knowledge and skills needed by 
teachers to work effectively with handicapped students in regular 
classrooms. = 

3; (Year Three) To provide practicum experiences that en- 
able pre-serviee teacher-education students to work with handi- 
capped children in the least restrictive environment. 

The intent of the first y® ar activities was to give the tea-^ 
cher-education faculty members the knowledge base that would en- 
able them to make decisions on what curriculum changes were nec- 
essary to prepare teachers to work with handicapped pupils in 
regular classrooms. Thus, a series of three Tri-College Faculty- 
Awareness Workshops was conducted. The subjects were the analy- 
sis Of Puhlic Law 94-14 2, the concept of least restrictive envi- 
ronment, characteristics and needs of handicapped students, spe- 
cial problems {lEPs) related to the education Of handicapped pup- 
ils in regular classrooms, and alternatives and implications for 
the Tri-College regular pre-service teacher-education programs, 
participation in faculty-development activities was open to all 
faculty members who were responsible for the preparation off stu- 
dents in regular teacher education* * 

* Four departmental and interdepartmental seminars were held 
to allow faculty members at ea^ch college to make a thorough exam- 
ination of the implications of Public Law 94-14 2 for their insti- 
tutions and ^urricular areas , in regular teacher-education pro- 
grams. ~ — • ' - . • - - - - - = — 

*48 " ' .., 
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Some of the topics of these workshops wtrt as follows! 

* The Challenge of Public Law 94^14 2 to Teacher Education. 

- Major Concepts Related to Teacher Education of Handicapped 
Students in the Regular Classroom. 

* Handicapped Children! what are they, like? what are 
* their characteristics? 

Materials for Teacher/ Educators * Use in Training Teachers 
to Teach Handicapped Students* 3 

* lEP: What it is and what it is not* 

* Teacher Competencies. t 

The format for the second year Was similar to- that of the : -\ 
first year, except that program emphasis shifted flom faculty ; \ 

awareness to curriculum developments Teacher^education faculty 
members engaged in a study " of the competencies that would be re-* :« •""V - 
quired of graduates -from the teacher^edueation program- Deci* \ 
sions were made on curriculum changes and the adoption of oon^ I 
tent* * The determinations for each area were stated in terms of i 
learner performance "The adoption of the new curriculum was ; * 

scheduled to occur in the Pall term- of 1*982 - _- *j 

Providing practicum experiences for students to work with 
handicapped children and youth in the least restrictive environ^/ 
ment was the third objective e of the project. Faculty members 
were scheduled to work with classroom teachers, principals* and : 
other school 'administrators in the selection of sites where stu-f 
dent teachers could work with handicapped pupils in regular 
classrooms* " " ; 

According to the associate project director, significant / 
accomplishments in faculty awareness led to readiness to make a~ 
daptations in course content and exper^ejice.s * The Dean's Grant 
Project was accepted by faculty members and institutions as the , 
appropriate vehic le far program devel.o pm^*" The i^vel of - . 
paarta-c^ipation by faculty members in project activities was highi 
7 5 percent or more for all '-scheduled activities. Forty-eight 
statemjinjts- of capabilities have been considered for adoption" as 
requirements in^the TrA^Colleges, 

C Cooperative Dean's Grant Project 

\ . James Madison University 

THE cooperative Dean's Grant Project is a consortium of 14 small 

private and state^supported institutions* The project was devel^ 

oped originally for 16 institutions s ^ two chose not to partici-* 

pate tihat lacked or had extremely limited faculty resources 

and programs in special* education. These institutions were 

Averett , flridgerate* Clinch; Valley , Eastern Merinonite* Emory and 

Henry, Hollins, Longwood,^ Mary Baldwin, Mary Washington, Randolph^ 

Macon, Roanoke , St. Paul's, Shenandoah, Sweet Briar* University 

Of Richmond, Virginia Intermont* and James Madison Universitiy. 

James Madison .University was the^f aciiitating^organi^ation-^— — — — 

The general goal of the project was to insure the acquisi^ 
tion, by the teacher educators in the different institutions* of 
the knowledge, skills, attitudes* and programs necessary = to pre-* 
pare teacher candidates to work effectively wi^h handicapped stu^ m 
dents in the least restrictive^ environment* *H©nee, assistance ifi 
the development ,of materials centers, securing instructional .m©d= 
ules , fiaculty-development .workshops ,%and institution^specif ic 
plans was provided by John Madison University. \ The agenda -for a 
the third and final year £1982*83), included consultation and * 
evaluation of! program elements to carry out the- institutions' , 
plans and to disseminate information on the products of the coop* 
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erative Peon * s Uriint Project* » 

The Nebraska Dean's Grant Consortium 

THE Nebraska consortium eompriiei" eight public and private colle= 
gsii Chadron , Kearney, Pii^i Wayne, Concordia * Doane* Union, and 
tlie* University of Nebraska'-LineolYi * The overall purpose of the 
project was to assist the members in effecting significant modi— 
fieations in their * elementary and secondary pre— service teacher- 
education our^eulra by using the relevant expertise' and- materials 
developed by the University of Nebraska-Lincoln* The ultimate 
effect will be the transfer of special competencies to= the tea- 
oners graduating from these institutions which allow ^them to rt- 
spend effectively to the needs of handicapped children ifr regular 
classrooms. To accomplish this end, two project goals were spt- 
tif red : 

* Goal 1 ; To develop a plan for and to institutionalise eur- * 
r_ieular changes integrating mainstreaming instruction in the tea** 
. eher-edueation programs in each of the seven different private 
andepublic N^bras^a colleges in the consortium* *. 

Goal 2 i To provide assistance and training to college fac- 
ulties in the consortium to increase their knowledge and aware^- 
ness of issues and approaches in educating handicapped pupils 
and to strengthen their capability to select* adapt, develop, and 
use strategics and materials in their £eacher^education programs* 

"The faculty members at the = Univer sity of Nebraska-Lincoln* 
iwhieh* * under a" prior Dean 1 s Grant, had acquired experience and 
developed a mainstream curriculum for teacher education, provided 
support for faculty members at each of the other seven colleges 
to adapt the mainstream curriculum for teacher education to the,, 
particular insti tution *— - 

Specific objectives 'and activities have been developed and 
may serve as examples for other cooperative endeavors* t 



Goals* Objectives* and Activities 

Goal 1 i To develop a plan for and carry out curricular changes 
integrating main streaming instruction in the teacher-education 
program at each of the other seven private and public Nebraska 
colleges in the consortium. . . 

Objective 1 : To jdentify personnel and establish a process in 
each consortium college which" insures the participation of the % 
respective institution* Deans and faculty members responsible 
for integrating the mainstream ^curriculum and representative 
parents, students, *praet icing educators, consumers, and other = 
individuals and groups* as 'determined locally, were involved* 

Activities * ■ • * + 

4, Designate faculty members at the University of Nebraska^Lin- 
coin (UNL3 Teachers College to serve e as a Technical Assis* 



t a nee ~ Commi^fiee^ re s po h s itle~ f or^~(a ) "~ cons u rCtf ti o~h^~a rid oil a r-=^~ 
boration with Curriculum integration Coordinators and faculty 
members from consortium colleges? Cb), assistance in making 
available UNL and other Dean's Grant Mainstream Project pro- 
cesses and products to respective consortium col leges % and 
(c) documentation of. UNL post-Mainstream project accomplish- 
ments in mainstream curriculum integration for use* as re- 
quested* by consortium colleges* «* ' * 

Conduct periodic meetings of respective Curriculum Integra- 
tion Coordinators and . Technical Assistance Committee members 
to share processes ind products and to make decisions and 
arrangements for technical assistance activities* 
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Objective 2: to insure that each consortium college designs a 
plan for the integration of mainstream curriculum which builds 
upon existing expertise and mainstream activity and which re- 
sponds to the speeifie needs of the respective institution. 

Activitie s 

Each consortium college, with the assistance of UNL* 'will 

1* conduct planning meetings of the Dean, Curriculum Integration 
Coordinator, and faculty in each college? 

2. conduct heeds assessments and opinion surveys of teaeher=ed= 
ucation faculty members and other personnel in each college 
who will be involved in the change process and actual curri- 
culum integration, using Dean, Curriculum Integration Coor^ 
dinators , , and internal Task Force members as key personnel? 

3 . conduct meetings with the local Advisory Committee to insure 
involvement and support of handicapped individuals, practi- 
cing educators, and consumers i 

4* use UNL Project staff and faculty members as needed for con^ 
sultation throughout the planning phase? 

5i develop a plan for identifying mainstream curriculum to be 
integrated into each teacher^education program? 

6. determine the procedures to be used for integrating identi- 
fied curriculum and define roles of all personnel involved 
in the integration process? 

7. develop a plan for measuring and monitoring the effect of 
curriculum^integration efforts on teacher^education students 
for each consortium* and 

8. determine approach to be used for documenting on student re^ 
cords their experiences with the mainstream curriculum . that 
is integrated into the teacher^education programs of each 
college^ 

Gb j eo t ive 3 1 To insure the execution of the plan to integrate 
the mainstream curriculum , which was designed during -the planning 
phase by the respective consortium colleges* 

Ac ti vi ti es 

Each consortium college/ with the assistance of UNIj# will 

1, use results of the needs assessments and opinion/attitude 
surveys to identify and conduct faculty-development activi- 
ties on. a continuous basis; 

2* , identify an appropriate mainstream curriculum and document - 
it in an agreed-upon form £e*g» , content areas , objectives , 
competencies ,- clusters etcj ? 

3. identify and select materials/media that are appropriate for 
curriculum development and ^integration? 

4» incorporate the identified mainstream curriculum into exist- 
ing teaoher^edueafcion programs, according to the plan de- 
signed during the planning phase? 1 . 

5- measure the effect of curriculum integration on teacher-edu- 
cation students, according to the plan designed during the 
planning phase; and t . * 

6* enter on records (e.g., transcript/ letter of recommenda- 
tion, etc*) students' exposures to and experiences with 'main- 
stream curriculum, which is integrated in to the teacher^ed^ 
ucation program* -. - 
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Coal 2 ; To pruvitlu a&si stance and training to consortium college 
faculties to increase their knowledge and awareness of issues and 
approaches in educating handicapped pupils and to strengthen 
tffeir capability to select, adapt, develop, and use strategies 
and materials in their teacher-education programs* 

Objecti ve 1 1 To expand the awareness and knowledge of ..consortium 
college teacher^education faculties in the philosophical* legal, 
and instructional implications of mainstreaming, 

Activities 

1. Conduct awareness and information seminars to enhance consor- 
tium college faculties' knowledge of educating handicapped 
children* 

2> Arrange field visits for the faculty members of consortium 

colleges providing direct experiences with handicapped chil— 
dren . 

3, Support the participation of consortium college faculty mem- 
bers in state* regional, and national activities to increase 
their ability to design mainstream curriculum and instruct - 
tion. 

4 s Provide opportunities for consortium college faculty members 
to become aware of and collaborate with resource personnel 
who possess the knowledge and skills necessary for the effec- 
tive conduct of mainstream programs, 

Objective 2 i To increase opportunities for consortium college 
faculty members to preview, purchase, and/or develop or adapt 
material and media resources available in Nebraska and national^ 
ly. - 

Activities 

1. Engage in on-going dissemination (by UNL Project staff) of 
information describing materials and media relited to the ed- 

. ucation of' handicapped pupils a 

2 . Consortium college faculty members will preview and use main- 
stream materials and media purchased by and available from 
the UNL Teachers College and other consortium colleges » 

3. Consortium college faculty members will preview and use ma- 
terials and media available nationally, including those from 
other Dean's Grant Projects and the National Support Systems 
Project,. . , 

4* provide opportunities for the Curriculum Integration Coordi- 
nators and faculty members of the consortium colleges to con- 
tinuously identify, select, . adapts and use materials/me dia 
appropriate for their classes. 

Objective 3 ; To insure the availability to consortium colleges 
of instructional packets developed by the UNL Dean's Mainstream 
Project to be selectively used and/or modified by respective ool^ 
lege faculty members according to their instructional needs and 
to provide opportunities for faculty members to develop and share 
additional instructional packets. ^ 

Activities 

. 1* Disseminate copies of existing instructional packets to ail 
consortium colleges upon request. 

2. Provide technical assistance in use Of instructional packets 
to faculty members upon request* 
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3. Collaborate with rospoctive Curriculum Integration Coordina- 
tor 3t faculty members in appropriately modifying and/or updat* 
ing instructional packets. 

4. Assist faculty members in the development of new packets as 
needs and priorities are identified, 

Objective 4 : To enhance and expand the mainstream materials/me^ 
dia resources of each consortium college , according to its re-* 
spective needs as they are identified by faculty members * 

Activities r 

Each consortium college, with the assistance of UNL# will 

1 * preview and select instructional materials and media related 
to the education of handicapped pupils for use with curricu^ 
lum integration; ' 

2, reproduce and disseminate consumable materials as they are 
needed by f Acuity, students, and other appropriate personnel; 

3, establish a system for dissemination and use of materials and 
media by faculty members, students » and other appropriate 
personnel; and 

,4* use Internal Task Forces of respective consortium colleges 
to determine needs for instructional materials* 

At the end of the second year of a^ three-^year cycle » early 
results could be identified and some tentative - assessments made 
on the attainment of project goals. They are as follows* 

1, The identification of key personnel and the disclosure 
of their roles at each campus is critical for a consortium pro- 
ject. Time spent by project administrators in getting to "know" 

= key persons is critical to the success of the project. It is 
"imperative" that there be -individualized approaches for working 
with each person and on each campus. 

2, Faculty task forces and external advisory committers 
were employed at each college* Early conclusions are that those 
colleges in which contributions from# and involvement of # the 
two groups are more consistent, are' moving toward the goal of 
curriculum inclusion more rapidly and smoothly* The inclusion 
of handicapped students and the parents of handicapped students 
makes the groups more Afunctional. 

3. It takes time for consortium members to reach the point 
when they are ready to call for outside technical assistance. 
When to plan consortium-wide strategy and when to use an. individ= 
ualized strategy becomes a pervasive problem for project adminis^ 
trators* Communication among key personnel at the local level 
and among the eight institutions becomes critical* One further 
note shared relates - to the" impsrtanee^Bf^atiriwr^and^ined ia- when 
faculty members begin to develop the curriculum* 

4. Even after a short time it is apparent that the consor*- 
tium is a viable method for bringing about institutional changes 
in teacher education within a geographical area. The intensive 
sharing in the process and of products is beneficial to all par- 
ties. When institutions learn to cooperate in one project (i.a,, 
the Dean's Grant Consortium) # a side benefit is that overall 
cooperation among the institutions is improved* 

Consortium Arrangements Among 
The Historically Black Colleges 

THE historically black colleges, have made significant contribu^ 
tioris to the training of teachers. Indeed* many black teachers 
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hove been pri*pari*il Jt these institutions. Two projects have been 
funded that serve more than one campus among the historically 
black colleges and aim to make available human and material fe^ 
source! for minority educators to benefit the minority pupils 
with special needs * The National Technical Assistance Center 
for Teacher Education in Historically Black Institutions of High- 
er Education toward implementation of P,L, 94-142 (TAG) was spon- 
sored by the National Alliance of Black School Educators and the 
Alabama A & M University Dean's Grant Project^ both are contri^ 
buting to the improvement jQf teacher education on the historic- 
ally black campus. TAG states that its mission^ is to strengthen 
and broaden black institutions in teacher education by providing 
a model delivery system that is sensitive to the special needs 
of a minority clientele. The major goals and objectives were as 
follows: 

Goals 

1, To increase the pre— service training efforts for 
the implementation of Public Law 94-142 in historically 
black colleges and universities, 

2, To assist in upgrading the teacher— education lead- 
ership in black colleges and universities. 

* 3 , To strengthen coordination efforts for affiliated 

teacher— education programs, 

objectives - 

1. To expand currieular offerings in the target insti- 
tutions relevant to the implementation of Public Law 94— 142 ,^ 

2. To improve teacher-education leadership in provid- 
ing relevant training opportunities, 

i s to increase the competencies of regular teacher-^ 
education candidates, TAG reported that it conducted train- 
ing workshops for campus coordinators and for deans. Five 
instructional modules were developed. The curriculum devel- 
opment modules, the primary training tools t were designed 
to address the competency needs of regular teacher-education 
candidates. The titles of the five modules follow? 

a. P.L. 94-142 and the Minority Child 

b. Minority Handicapped Students i Assessments* Issues and 
Practices * ' 

c. Valuing the Diversity of Minority Handicapped Students 

d. Structuring the Learning Climate for Minority Handi- 
capped Students 

- e^ The -Developmen- t -a nd-^ eiivery- : Q^ Jns trAic-tioM^-S e^vlcesj^. 
A Commitment to Minority Handicapped Students 

The consortium that includes Alabama A S and four small 
private colleges that have no special education programs in cen^ 
tral and north Alabama focuses upon sharing the experience of 
the Alabama A & M Dean f s Grant Project. The overall goal was 
the development Of special education competencies' in general ed- 
ucation majors who are enrolled in pre-service teacher-education 
programs in participating institutions with limited special ed- 
ucation resources,. In order to accomplish this project goal # 
several intermediate objectives were planned. 

Objective l i Professional education faculty members at co- 
operating institutions will acquire a working knowledge Of fed- 
eral and state special education legislation, appropriate special 
education terminology* and appropriate special education proced^ 
ures * . 
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Gbjeetivu 2i The acquired knowledge will serve as a basis 
for curriculum revision in the pre-serviee teaeher^education pro- 
grams at the participating institutions and will be imparted to 
potential teachers for use in classrooms* 

Objective 3 i A communication network among 'institutions 
will be established and maintained. 

Objective 4 i A listing of helpful teacher-education re- 
sources which are currently available will be prepared and dis- 1 
geminated* This resource list will include the print* media* 
and service resources that are available in Alabama* Free and 
inexpensive resources that are available nation-wide also will 
be included* * 

Southern and Western West Virginia 
Dean's Grant Consortium 

EIGHT colleges and universities in southern and western West 
Virginia who serve many of the needs .off 27 rural counties and 
two major population centers are cooperating to improve their 
teacher^education programs. The eight colleges are Biuefield 
State, Concord* Glenviile, Marshall University* University of 
Charleston* west Virginia College of Graduate Studies* West Vir— 
ginia Institute of Technology* and West Virginia Sta^e College* 
The objectives^ and strategies used by the project follow. 

Object ive 1 : To develop among college faculty members the atti^ 
tudes and skills needed to impart concepts* principles, and prac- 
tices to the education of exceptional children in the least re- 
strictive environment. 

Strategy 1*1* A faculty leadership task force was identified by 
the deans. Considerations for selection include 
successful eollege^teaching experience, respect 
of professional colleagues, receptiveness to the 
need for curriculum change, willingness to jcommit 
time and effort to the project. Additionally* 
presentation from the certification areas speci^- 
fied in the Project Overview is an important con- 
sideration. 

Strategy 1.2. A needs assessment was conducted to determine the. 

faculty task force training needs in regard to 
competencies for performing task force functions. 

Strategy^ l* 3 * A topical conference to impart needed competencies 
relating to Public Law 94^142 and mainstreaming 
was provided to the faculty leadership task force* 

Stragegy 1,4* A workshop to impart needed competencies relating 
to curriculum development, evaluation* and oon- 
__ = _tent^specific_tra^>^7 was provided to, the faculty 
leadership task . 

After the first year* the i \ uity task force will assist in 
training other faculty members* This training will be provided 
through an on-^going, on-site approach* Some projected task force 
activities pursuant to this end were as follows i 

1* Involvement in the selection and evaluation of media* 
textbooks* practicum sites, and guest lectures*- 

2* Organization of instructional packages containing media, 
suggested activities* and bibliographies of related ma- 
terials* 

3. Identifying and organizing field experiences with excep- 
tional children in public schools and selected state in- 
stitutions- 
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4 , Demon st r*t t i ng instructional techniques f or teaching 
^ mainstreaming skills* 

5. Serving en university committees pursuant to compliance 
with Section 504 regulations* 

Qb j ee t i ve 2 . To design and modify pre^ierviee education and to 
support: service personnel preparation programs to provide for 
student acquis it ion of competences re la ted to exceptional ehil** 
dren* i 

Strategy 2*1. An advisory committee with representation from ed- 
ucational agencies and . professional organizations , 
parents of handicapped children, and handicapped 
persons will be formed* 

Strategy 2.2. Current mainstreaming curriculum effort in the . 

eight membership institutions was identified and 
assessed, {Contribution from the advisory commit*' 
tee was solicited) * * 

Strategy 2*3. An intermstitutional plan for curriculum modif id- 
eation was developed* This plan subsumed intra** 
institutional plans which -will vary in accordance 
with member— institution needs and resources* 

During the first year, project personnel and the faculty 
leadership task force conducted a programmatic needs assessment 
and developed plans for change. The curriculum development model , 
which formed the basis for planning, was that developed by A.E. 
Blaekhurst at the University of Kentucky (used in University of 
Lou i sv i 1 le 1 s Project Retool), This model facilitates planning 
for systematic curriculum change. The deans (who were ; on the 
advisory committee), participated to insure their understanding * 
of and commitment to the plans. At the end of the first year-, 
each institution had a plan approved by the participating univer^- 
sity faculty and administration* These plans were to be initio 
a ted the following year* 

Recognising the difficulty of obtaining commitment to pro^ 
gram change* the following steps have been planned to enhance mo** 
tivation among university personnel \ 

1 * Public c^jnjnitm^en^t_jto the generic nature of the proposed 
change . Although the focus of the project is on the education of 
exceptional children* the philosophy behind the project is aware** 
ness of and respect for the variety of individual differences a- 
mong children and a humanistic approach to developing educational 
programs that help each child to develop her/his unique potential. 
Principles and practices of exceptional child education are use^ 
ful for the education of all children. 

. . .2 . . Admin is tractive support for f acuity- invoLyement- .-~^The-^ ™ 

deans of all par 1 i clpat ing instTtut ions have . committed their sup^ * 
port and leadership to their institutions ' program**ehange efforts . 

3* Facu 1 t y con t r i bu t ion m I Broad^based faculty eontribu** 
tions will be solicited in planning change and methods by which 
change will be accomplished. 3 

4, incentives for participation ^ Incentives to participate 
in program change wi 11 include funding to attend training ses*- 
sions and conferences? support for related activities, such as 
visits to model ma ins t reaming sites * increased access to a range * 
of instructional materials and media; and increased opportunities . 
for publications Course credit for participation in training 
sessions will be available for faculty members* Members of the 
participating institutions will also benefit from "the informa* 
tional -and technical support offered by the national . support sys** 
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tern for Doitn 1 n cjrants projects. 

Objective 3 . To establish a communication network for the pur- 
pose of identification* development, and dissemination of mater- 
ials and methods to integrate mainstreaming concepts into the 
training programs of eight participating institutions of higher 
edueation a 

Strategy 3.1* Project personnel and faculty task force identify 
communication and resource needs. 

Strategy 3*2, A list of major local mainstreaming efforts and 
resources is compiled by project personnel. 

Strategy 3,3, State and national mainstreaming dissemination 
systems are identified by project personnel, 

.Strategy 3,4* A consortium communications network is established 
by project personnel with ■ input from faculty task 
force and advisory committee. 

Each member institution made an effort to train regular ed^ 
ueators in the education of exceptional children. These efjorts 
included special workshops (e,g,, integrat ing exce pt *ja*>**- chil-* 
drcn into the mainstreami a d i agn o^fe4^ ^r^ser ip t i ve workshop of- 
fered in th^junime^=^£^S^tf U at Bluef ield State College) , ^4ar- 
|haji^fr±^ursity developed a required course in the characteris- 
tics of exceptional learners for all education majors, * Special 
education faculty members at Glenville State College offered itm« 
inars in the methods classes to facilitate general educators 1 
skills in referral procedures , IEP design and execution, and the 
like, = Glenville 's Division of Education's Faculty Advisory Com- 
mittee advocated a proposal to require each teacher-education 
candidate to schedule two three— hour credit courses relating to = 
exceptional children. One course was designed to teach the ehar^ 
acteristies of exceptional children , the other t to teach diagnos* 
tic-^prescriptive techniques, including IEF development and execu- 
tion, Most common is the approach used by West Virginia State 
Collegej it meets state standards by teaching exceptional^ child 
modules in the core courses, such as introductory education, 
methods, and educational psychology. 

All these strategies represent steps toward a curriculum 
that will adequately prepare regular educators to work with eK^ 
Ceptional children % however , the benefits of these efforts can be 
increased through communication. A systematic means of identi- 1 
fying local efforts* resources ? and materials should improve the 
quality of programs in all the institutions, 

.The most significant achievements to date reported by the 
director include the following t 

1, institutional understandings regarding Public Law 94^142 
have improved, 

2, Faculty consciousness regarding education of special 
needs individuals has been raised. 

3 Goals for improvement of special needs teacher prepara^ 
tion have been identified. , V*. 

55 4, Communications between and among institutions have been 

improved . 

3, Long-range planning fdr delivery approaches have been 
started . ~ 

6, College administrative awareness has been increased, 

7, Other institutions in the state, outside the oonsortium fc 
are seeking information and aid from consortium members. 
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a. Other i.yjn;H of in tor institutional activities * outride 
the arun ui spoeial needs* are being identified. 

The Multicultural Institute for Change i 
Regis College* Massachusetts 

REGIS College has made special its concern with and emphasis on 
programs in bilingual special education, The project goals are 
(a) to present to special and regular education faculty members 
the issue surrounding the education of linguistic minority chil^- 
dren with special needs and (b) to provide them with the skills 
necessary to effect positive changes for linguistic minorities 
in their training institutions and the "local educational agencies 
where their students intern. 

The instructional program in the "Institute for Change con- 
sists of four major components: theoretical ^modular training, a 
local educati ona l ^agency practicum experience* a college practi= 
=vmff"expeE ience * and an integrative seminar, For each of three 
years, the faculty trainees will complete three modules, the cor- 
related local school or agency praetica, the college practicum, 
and the integrative seminar* Prior to initiating „any component, 
each faculty trainee with the assistance of the project staff 
will undergo a diagnostic prescriptive assessment, Each. trainee 
will analyie his/her particular areas of expertise * background in 
bil ingual/bieul tural issues* and favored learning style* In ad= 
dition, for each task specified in the college component, the 
trainee will evaluate what he/she has done in 'that area and de- 
velop objectives from a multicultural perspective for self— im- 
provement for achieving that goal * Once these assessments are 
completed, each trainee* with the help of the Project Director 
and part-time staff* will develop an individual training plan 
(ITP) to accomplish each component developed in the "institute 
for Change," Techniques* such as individual and school case 
studies* role playing* group problem solving, and onsight local 
school* agency i|nd college practicum will be used, 

Modular Training 

The training 'modules to be used for each trainee were adapted 
versions of the courses already developed and taught at Regis 
College Graduate Division in their bilingual generic special 
education program and were the vehicles for refining, adapting, 
following* and evaluating the nine modules with faculty trainees* 

Each trainings module is related to the specific training 
objectives* The modular training provides the facul'ty trainee 
with the theoretical concepts of multicultural special education. 

For the training sessions* the staff selected consultants 
from culturally diverse backgrounds to work on small .teams to 
select goals, objectives, and training strategies for- each module 
Through a process of intense planning and communication* these 
consultants worked together to present their skills , knowledge, 
and perceptions of the field to faculty, trainees. Thi staff 
feels that this team process* although time consuming and diffi- 
cult to manage, is important to the suecess = of the project* The 
multicultural teams have served as role models for faculty mem- 
ber-s who may not have had many experiences working with educators 
from culturally diverse backgrounds* Furthermore, this team pro- 
cess enriched the modules by providing diversity that could hot 
be acquired via . the use of a single consultant for each module. 

Three modules were developed during the 1981-1982 year^ 1 
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They ; are (a) Multicultural Tiiues in Special Education, (b) Lan^ 
guage ,and Reading Needs of Lihguiitie Minorities* and (c) History 
and Legal lnuii in Bilingual/Bieultural Special Edueation, The 
first segments of the first two modules will be available on vid- 
eotape, and training guides are being developed for each tape. 

Local Educational Agency Practicum 

Each faculty trainee will spend 24 hours or an equivalent of four 
days in Local Education Agency Practicum experiences that direct* 
ly correlate with each module* Each faculty member , with the . 
help of the Project Staff, will test out the theory he/she has 
learned in that particular module and conduct appropriate re= _ 
search and/or development. For example, in conjunction with a 
module on the Development of Assessment Models, the faculty 
trainee may select to carry out research in a particular local, 
school on the degree to which assessment instruments are, in , 
fact, biased* A second activity may be to conduct a needs inven- 
tory in order to ascertain teacher needs and determine strategies 
for college personnel to meet those needs* 

In addition to selecting the activity, the trainees will se= 
lect his/her own methodology to arrive at the activity. For ex^ 
ample, a trainee may select a practicum experience that requires 
working directly with a bilingual special education teacher in a 
particular building or working with a bilingual social worker in 
a mental health agency, On the other hand, a trainee may choose 
to participate in a bilingual and special education Parent Advi^ 
sory Council Meeting, or to become an advocate for a particular 
linguistic minority student with special needs. Each module will 
be exper ieneed in a practical way and applied in a practical man- 
ner and will involve a seminar to bridge both the theoretical 
and practical. 

College 'Practicum 

Each module is related to four days of the college practicum* 
The college practicum provides faculty trainees with the oppor- 
tunity to practice one Of more roles associated with the train- 
ing objectives. The professors will practice these roles as they 
proceed to accomplish, from a multicultural perspective, the 
following tasks i 

1* Review and evaluate a college program with regard to 

course syllabi, competencies, training techniques, prac^ 
ticum program, supervision and feedback, and resources. 

2 . Redesign course { s) in their own subjects * * 

3. Assist colleague (s) in redesigning their courses* 

4* Use money from federal, state, and other sources for , 
program development and, training* 

. 3* Develop interdepartmental netWQrk(s) in own college* t ... 

6, Develop col loborative networks among colleges. 

7. Develop and deliver a pre^-service course with a multi- 
cultural component* ' " •'. 

* 8, Develop colleger-local school linkages for incorporating 
real needs and issues in college curricula and providing 
, practica sites 'for faculty and students. 

9* Develop college^s-ta^' department linkage for carrying 
our CSPD and usin r H *ding. 

During the college prauLicum component phase, the Regis Col^ 
lege Project director and staff will work closely with the deans 
and directors of the participating colleges in <p&4^& to effect - 
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the needed Ch-iinji*- 
Integrative Jeniinacs 

The faculty trainees participate "in three six^hour integrative 
seminars per year* These seminars are designed to integrate the 
t heoret iea 1 learnings from the modules wi th the practical eompe- 
nc'nts of the local and college practica. The seminars consist of 
sharing local practieum insights on-going' log) and applying these 
learnings to accomplish the needed tasks on the college site. 
The f acu 1 ty tra inees explore strategies for accomplishing tasks , 
such as forming networks with other colleges in minority special 
education, establishing pre— service training models addressing 
multicultural special education and other issues * In addition,, 
faculty trainees will be g iven the necessary assistance to per- 
form in their new role of evaluator, designer, consultant, advi= 
sOr# and proposal writer. 

The. _ITP (individual Trai ning Pla n) : An Integration of Training 
and Experience 

Perhaps the most valuable aspect of the Institute for Change is 
the ITP* Each faculty member, with the assistance of the staff 
and consultants, has designed experiences that integrate the 
training with his/her interests, institutional needs, and course 
content. For the most part, the ITP products can be shared with 
other . f aeul ty members in similar training programs , Furthermore , 
some ITPs will^ provide information that can become the basis for 
redesigning programs* 

Summary i Successes and Failures 

At the end of the three-year project, the Regis College Institute 
for Change will provide insights to the strategies necessary for 
the successful training of faculty members in the content of bi— 
lingual/bicul tural special education* To date> the Institute 
Staff offers the following suggestions to other institutions who 
may consider such training: 

1, Involve the administrative staff from the beginning of 
the project* Withdut the support of the deans, the Institute for 
Change could not expect high levels of commitment from faculty 
members* - 

2* Offer training sessions that do not conflict with facul^ 
ty members 1 busy schedules. In most cases, "retreats'' provide 
faculty members with the opportunity to concentrate on the issues 
and skills relating to bil ingual/bieultural special education. 

3. Provide experiences in the public schools and community 
to update the faculty's perceptions of the needs of linguistic 
minorities in local educational agencies. . . 

4. Be prepared to deal with the attitudes f acuity members 
may bring to the training! attitudes reflect the perceptions of 
individuals from culturally different backgrounds. Staff mem- 
bers^and consultants should have skills in group process, espe^ 
cially as these- skills relate to racism and biases that faculty 
members may consciously or unconsciously possess* * 

5. Provide on^gotng foilow^up with faculty members and*ad* 
minis^trative staff* Because faculty members ^have many responsi= 
bilities, their completion of ITPs may be difficult without the 
constant support of the project's staff arid consultants* 
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Conclusion! 



THE es tablishment of consortia is one of the more recent develops 
minti of the Dean's Grant program. Most consortia (in 1982) are 
in the second or third year of their three-year funding cycles, 
A number Of projects provided descriptions and materials for this 
chapter and some project directors offered opinions on the prob^ 
lems encountered and successes achieved. An examination of all 
the consortia funded by the Dean *s Grant program has led to the 
recognition that certain principles are operating. 

A Common Bond 



When members of a consortium have common bonds^they have greater 
chances for achieving success, Examples of common bonds are (a) 
the cluster of small * mostly private colleges in Virginia with 
few or no resources in special education* (b) the institutions 
in West. Virginia who* in the main* are in the southern part of 
the state and ,are members of the state AACTE? and fc) the tri= 
college group of Dubuque which has a long-range plan to develop 
,a common or joint teaeher^edueation program. 

Pr ior Consultation . 

interinstitutional consultation before designing the consortia 1 
project is necessary to establish common goals £ the deans and 
faculty members of each institution should be encouraged to par- 
ticipate in the process in-order to increase their commitment, 
which is necessary for success*' 

Agenda Bulldj ngL 

The agenda of the consortium should reflect the needs of each 
participating institution and its context as well as those Of 
the campus at which the project is located, usually* some nego- 
tiation and compromise are required* A coordinating cenmittee 
made up of members of all the participating institutior s , which 
advises and works with the central project staff* is ~_ useful ^ 
a^d constructive force. 

Key Personnel t 

On each campus key personnel and their roles must be identified, 
Individualized methods for working with each campus must be de- 
veloped by the project staff. Knowing when to use a consortium- 
wide strategy and when to employ an individualized approach re- 
quires wisdom and patience from the project director. 

Temporary Structure 

Temporary and short-term organizational structures are less 
threatening to the members of a consortium than are the long^ 
range arrangements. The temporary structures allow^ participants 
to exit at points of their own choosing and without threat to 
their image or status. At the same time, when participants can 
see the opportunities to enhance their status and image and do * 
not feel threatened* it is easier for them to participate more 
openly, ti 

Miniature Technical Assistance Centers _ ■ 

Each consortium by its .nature can be a miniature technical as= 
sistance or support system. All the principles that held for 
developing the leadership training institutes of the 1960s and 
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1970s in tht* - runi}!? of educational endeavors (e,g*j special educa^ 
tion. Teacher COrps* bilingual education, etc,) hold here, Con^ 
sortie function belt and mest successfully when these principles 
are recognised and followed. Any consortium in which one insti- 
tution perceives itself as the source of expertise and knowledge 
and tries to press them upon others usually creates severe prob^ 
lems in the operations of the consortium. 

In sum, success was expected from the consortia, and it is 
being achieved^ The model is replieable but decisions to use it 
Should not be made lightly? Choosing this strategy for change 
requires that those leading be aware of the principles of oper= 
a ting such a projec t , as well as the si tuational content in which 
it will operate. 
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Processes of Documentation and Evaluation 



Percy Bator 
University of Michigan 

ABSTRACT! In order to meaiurg the effective- 
ness of thi* isiumptiQni of the Dtan ! I Grant 
Program, and of the activities undertaken by 
the. Dean's Grant Projects, evaluations have 
been undertaken at the individual project, 
regional f and national levels- The processes 
of such evaluations are described in this 
chapter- The evaluation carried out by the 
Dean's Grant Project at Cleveland State Uni- 
versity is described and copies of the a forms 
are appended* Brief. descriptions of the re= 
gional and national evaluations conducted by 
the Central Region and Teaching Research, re- 
spectively, are also included, A discussion 
Of the rrelation between documentation and 
evaluation precedes the examples. 



LIKE other recent civil rights legislation, Public Law 94=i42 was 
an attempt to correct the prior wrongs inflicted on the popular 
tion at which it was directed i handicapped children and youth- 
So sweeping was the intent of the law that gaps in its provisions 
were inevitable* One such gap was the absence of a provision for 
the pre-service training of, regular educators to meet the need of 
handicapped students who were to be placed *in the "least restrict 
tive environment," mos^t often in* mainstream settingsf When'Fub- 
lie Law- 94-142 twas enacted in 1975, few schools of education were 
prepared to take on the task of modifying their teacher-education 
." ' 5 . ■* - ■ . " ' & ' '■ 

Dr- Sates is Professor of Education and Director of the 
Dean's Grant project at the university of Michigan, and the Re^ 
gional Liaison for the Central Region (Illinois, Indiana , Michi^ 
gan, Ohio, and Wisconsin). He served as Deputy Assistant secret 
tary^Director, U.S. Office of special Education, 1980-81. 

^ I am indebted to the staff members of Cleveland State Univer^ 
sity and especially Or* Mara Sapon-Shevin and Marvin Pasch for, 
their cooperation in supplying the information and materials 
that are used in this chapter. , = - . 
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programs to train teachers to work with main it reamed handicapped 
, itudgnts, Changing the status quo would take time and dollars to 
try innovative techniques to change the institutionalized prae-^ 
tices of ttacher education* 

In anticipation Of this resistance, the Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped in 1974 initiated the Dean's Grant program 
more thap a ye^r before President Ford signed Public Law S4^-142 
into la>4 A prerequisite to the luccosifui application for fund^ 
ing was the participation of the dean as project leader to assure 
the project's acceptance in the* school* Successful applicants 
received discretionary funds to begin the task of revising the 
curricula of teacher— education programs* • 

The creators or the Dean's Grant program were clear in intent 
but not in spelling out specific ways in which curricular changes 
were to occur* In general, grant recipients were expected to 
moc3ify existing curricula so thaj3^^ng-term 5 benefits would accrue 
for teachers of malnstreamed h arieffca p pe d children. In recogni- 
tion that each school had unique conditions and problems, the in^ 
itial guidelines afforded considerable flexibility. Clearly, the 
size and history of «the school , the scope of th« dean's influence* 
and other such variables would have to be* taken into account in 
developing the activities of a Dean's Grant project. At the same 
time, some similarity among projects eCauId be expected, e given 
that all the institutions shared similar goals *and responsibili- 
ties In the training Of teacher educators and helping local 
schools to meet the federal mandate. ! * 

Feedback after the first grant year gave some evidence that, 
in many schools, the intent of the Dean's Grant program was being 
carried out and that changes in teacher-education programs were 
beginning to form. Othur schools, however, reported little or no 
success* By the end of the first three-year grant cycle, ques^/ 
tiyns that probed the differences between theory and practice be*^ 
gah to be raised* Was the premise that the dean was the most in^ 
fluential member of a school of education faculty at fault? Did 
the dean have the potential to promote curricwXar reform? Could 
the Dean's Grant concept actually be effective? 

^ Certainly, there was a plethora Of informal testimony to SUp^ 
port the grants' effectiveness* Faculty members and deans alike 
expressed the feeling that^the program was working* But hard 
data was difficult to come by--* Thus, given the considerable a- 
mount Of federal monies invested in the projects, objective eval- 
uation was needed to justify the continued funding of the program. 
When the second cycle for Dean's Grant funding came around* csn- 
tinuoui efforts were made to document the projects' progress* 

The folitieSiOf Documentation 

AMONG the recipients '"of Deans' Grafts, considerable discussion 
was devoted to the difference between documentation and evalua^ 
tion; . rn general, participants in the projects have regarded 
documentation as = more acceptable than evaluations ; Documentation " 
has been viewed as a noncomparative process of describing and 
substantiating what is actually occurring in the projects* Eval- 
uation, on the other hand, has been regarded as comparative in 
nature and with =the potential to affect the flow of project 
• funds* 

Despite continued assurance that* the purpose of evaluation 
was to measure the development^ of projects t many grant reoipi- 
ents feared that objective evaluation* especially measures of 
success, would be used as criteria to determine the continuation 
of funding* Because the Dean's Grant program did- not define spe^ 
cific measures of success, many project staff members wire wary 
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of compiling data that could, in essenci, be used against the;*. 
Consequently, gcriouE evil 1 unt i vo efforts were considerably de^ 
layed during the early phases Of the pFO jeets » However * with 
much urging from both the Office of Special Education (formerly 
the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped) and the National 
Support Systems Project, the need for evaluation was gradually 
accepted* Although some enthusiasm was generated when project 
personnel began to evaluate various aspects of their activities, ■ 
residual concern remained for the acceptance without evaluation 
of different approaches to change. Despite the great differences 
in projects and project activities, the similarity among project 
goals was viewed as a starting point for documentation. What 
emerfjed, in fact, was the do facto evaluation process. Assur- 
ances were given at both local and regional levels that decisions 
for funding were the province of the Office of Special Education 
and regional evaluation would not affect the decisions. Thus, 
the evaluation process became a test of the Dean's Grant concept Q 
rather than of individual project success. 

Legally and traditionally , all grant proposals are required 
to identify the mothods by which a project will be evaluated. 
Thin requirement aseures field readers and the granting agency 
that sufficient attention will be given to documenting the proj- 
ect. 1 55 progress and providing a basis, subsequently, for the agin- 
ey ' *? decision on continuation of funding . This kind of evalua- 
tion was not considered threatening because it focused on the 
project's achievements in the context of its design. However, 
when the federal agency gxp^ essid its interest in evaluations of 
projects that would reflect the success/failure of the program, 
many project directors feared that new standards for funding 
would be initiaLtfd. In fact, the OSE was under especial pressure 
to insure the success of Dean's Grant Projects because these 
funds, the Only monies earmarked for general education, were be- 
ing looked at with great interest by special educators who felt 
that "their" ^allocations were being usurped. Previously, the im^ 1 
petus for the Dean's Grant program came from the, Bureau of Educa^ 
tion for the Handicapped, which suggests that individuals in the 
federal government needed data to monitor the progress of the 
program and, at the same time, to provide juscif ication for con- 
tinued funding of the program to the U.S. Congress. Thus, it 
might be argued that the grantor had a greater need for evalua- 
tion of the program's effectiveness than did the , grantees . 

The Scope of Evaluation 

EVALUATION o'f the work of Dean's Grant Projects has been tried at 
all ieveisi local, regional, and national. In its original pro- 
posal, each project includes some method for documenting and evil- 
uating its activities. It was agreed at the regional^ level, how- 
ever, that these evalua t i ons__w a£i- primarily for local use and 
would have little impact on measuring the overall effectiveness 
of the, Dean's Grant program. Therefore, other evaluation ap- 
proaches were sought. . , 

For purposes. of sharing experiences and expertise, the pro:)- •' 
ects were geographically divided by the NSSP into regions, and 
each region's activities were coordinated by a liaison, who was 
also a Dean's Grant Project director, Of the 6-8 regions (the 
number varied from year to year) > at least two devoted considera- 
ble time and energy to regional evaluation models. In addition/ 
an external group. Teaching Research, was funded in 1980 to de- 
velop a model to evaluate the national effectiveness of the proj- 
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Individual I i*i -qjimM Mva I Uut ion 

Individual projects can conduct what are essentially in-house e- 
yaiuationi, This type of evaluation allows for internal modifi- 
cations without attracting attention from outsiders, thereby min-^ 
imi z ing the risk of being called a failure, which might result in 
a reduction or elimination of funds. in in-house evaluations, no 
comparisons are made with the activities or progress of other 
similar projects* At the same time, the only motivation for Car-* 
rying out in-house evaluations iu to improve the project* some- 
times it is a difficult task when staff members invest heavily in 
project activities, Internal evaluation allows for minor adjust- 
ments or a major reorganization with little risk of fiscal loss. 



C leveland State University (Cleveland, Ohio) 
An interesting and dynamic internal evaluation was carried out by 
the Dean's Grant Project at Cleveland State University. Cleve- 
land State is a large urban institution i its^ College of Education 
comprises four departments* The Dean's Grant project focuses on 
the Department of Specialized instructional programs, which in- 
cludes programs in elementary* secondary, early childhood, "emerg- . 
ing adolescent , " and special education* and the Department Of Cur— 
fieulum and Instruction* which provides foundational courses for 
all degree students. The institutional goals of the Dean's 
Grant Project follow: 

1* F a e_u4 u y u e v e 1 o pme n 1 1 The identification and development 
of attitudes, knowledge, and skills necessary for regular educa— 
tioh faculty members to incorporate mainstreaming content into 
their courses, 

2, Curriculum Revision and Re formulation i The analysis, de- 
velopment, and modification of undergraduate curriculum in the 
teacher-education program to include those skills and attitudes 
that are necessary for teachers to have to provide positive ex- 
periences for exceptional children in the least restrictive en- 
vironment* 

3, Fie^d^Site ^Development i The identification and/or de- 
velopment of mainstream public school settings to serve as field 
placements for pro-service teachers* 

Project Design 

Cleveland State's Dean's Grant Project was designed to secure 
collaboration between special and regular education faculty mem- 
bers in facilitating curricular revisions in the pre-service 
teacher-education program* This collaboration was accomplished 
through the development of core courses for all undergraduate 
teacher— education students. Courses in Sociological Foundations* 
Psychological Foundations, and Curriculum and Methods were modi- 
fied and expanded to include (a) information on Public Law 94-142* 
(b) attitudes and awareness of the needs of handicapped persons* 
.(c) the purpose and development of IEPS, (d) individualized in- 
struction, (e) adaptation of curricular materials, (f) analysis 
of learner characteristics* and (g) facilitation of social inte- 
gration* 

The early phase of this project focused on the areas of spe- 
cial education* early childhood education, social studies educa- 
tion, and science education . However , as the project progressed , 
administrators , counselors , and reading and math specialists were 
added. - 
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The evaluation duHUfn (see Fig* 1)^ encempiiied the assess- 
ment of project activities in (a) the developmint of faculty 
knowledge, skill, and attitudes, (b) changing the curriculum to 
increase the instructional time devoted to preparation to work - 
with exceptional children and the concept of mainstreaming , and 
(e) the creation of appropriate field sites* In this design each 
evaluation objective is paired with one or more data— collection 
procedures* 

Faculty knowledge, skill * and attitudes are assessed through 
interviews and a content-validation questionnaire (Fig* 2)* The 
combination inter' w form and questionnaire provides data for 
monitoring purpos_ and a record of curriculum revision* It is 
administered befoc.^ ,nd after mainstreaming content is inserted 
into revised courses, 

The effectiveness of eurricular revisions and knowledge is 
assessed by the examination, of students* grades, by an attitudes 
and knowledge test administered to the students enrolled in newly 
revised curricula (Fig* 33, and by the observation of classes. 
The instrument was the most difficult to create. The problem 
was to design a measure that would be a valid and reliable barom- 
eter of changes in student perspectives which could be attributed 
to project activities. The first attempt proved to be unworkable 
because it covered knowledge and attitudes and confounded the 
"ideal" with the "pragmatic," The present version was used for 
the first time in January 1981*" It is a synthesis of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Attitude Instrument and one recently received 
from Yona Leyser at Northern Illinois University* 

The effect upon students of working in mainstreamed field 
sites is assessed through the examination of project records and 
interviews with field teachers and the teacher-education students 
The nine items In the "Student Teacher Exit Questionnaire" (Fig. 
4) are answered by all teacher-education students when they com- 
plete student teaching* The items provide a continuing assess- 
ment of the health and vitality of project interventions. Inas- 
much as these items are embedded in a college exit questionnaire , 
which is administered by the Field Service Office, the answers 
are less likely to he contaminated by transient experiences and 
personalities, 

TO evaluate teacher— education students 1 responses to two 
revised foundations courses— Social Foundations of Education 
(EDB 320) and Psychological Foundations of Education (EPB 321) — 
pre- and post-tests were administered. The pre-tests contain 30 
items covering the two courses organised into three' 10— item in- 
struments. On the basis of item analysis, seven items from each 
course were included in its final examination* In addition, some 
items were chosen for post-testing* Figures 5-A, 5-B, and S-C 
show the pre— tests, complete with item analysis data, and the 
items chosen for post-testing with their item analysis results* 
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"All illustrative materials follow the text. 
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In the early years of the Dean's Grant Projects the National Sup- 
port System annually called one national meeting for all project 
directors and staff members* At one such meeting and during a 
snall-qroup discussion, the suggestion was made that grant re- 
cipients fat? organised on a regional as well ai national basis* 
Smaller units, it was observed, would facilitate communication 
and interaction among the projects, would permit project direct- 
tors and staff personnel to meet more than once a year, and* 
hence* would increase the availability of support and assistance. 
Furthermore, the belief w,is voiced that regional groups would 
max Lmize the similarities of projecti, = As a result , the projects 
were organized into eight regions i Northeast, Central, South- 
west, Southeast, Middle, Far West, South, and Mountains/Plains* 
The geographic groupings emphasized the similarity of problems 
among the projects as well as the diversity of projects across 
regions* It was in recognition of this diversity that an evalu- 
ation of a region was undertaken. 



Central Region Evaluation 

The Central region was made up of 20 schools, colleges, and de^ 
partments of education from five statepi Illinois, Michigan, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, and upstate New York. - The institutions ranged 
from public to private, large to small, and teachings-oriented to 
rosea rclv-orien ted. To add to the diversity, the institutions 
varied in the number of years, their deans had held grants* To 
make up an instrument that would reflect these variations re= 
quired both creativity and patience; it was accomplished by a 
subcommittee of people from the different projects in the region* 

After considerable discussion, the planning team members ae= 
cepted the assumption that the primary focus Of the Dean's Grant 
program- was faculty development, with the members of the teacher^ 
education institutions the ^primary target* At the same time ? it 
was expected that the major variables in the projects would be 
eurrieular revisions and course re^design and the increase, of 
students' competencies to meet the needs of handicapped students 
who would be placed in mainstream classrooms* Particular atten^ 
( .tion was given to competencies in the following areas i 

A* Faculty competency in areas of 
^ 1* Knowledge 
2* Performance 

3, Attitude 

4* Behavior - 

5. Relations . 
b * Student Competence in areas of 
" I * Knowledge 

2. Performance 

3- Attitude 

4* Behavior 

5* Relations 
C* Curriculum Re-evaluation and Revision in 

1. Courses ■ 

2. Experiences-- field experience 

3 * iMateria Is , 

4, Structures 

With the preceding competency areas as a framework , committee 
members agreed to ask each project staff to, specify their annual 
goals for each. This method allowed each project to set its own v 
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target and hLlIL uoiiipjro its goals to those of other projects. 
It was clearly understood that eampariistii were intended not for 
competitive purposes but as self-cheeks on whether a project wag 
on the "right" track* _ . = : , ^ 

Projects then were asked to use a Degree of Attainment Scale 
for each goal* noting the best to the worst possible outcomes in 
reaching that year's goal and the level at which they were cur-= 
rently functioning (see Fig, 6)* Degrees of attainment were 
measured on a 5-point scale that ranged from (1) Most unfavorable 
outcome thought likely through (5) Best anticipated success 
thought likely. Participants were asked to state the degrees of 
attainment in behavioral terms* This approach was expected to 
allow projects to set interim steps of achievement and provide 
activities that would lead to movement up the scale. It was also 
thought that the listing of activities would provide an oppor- 
tunity for the sharing of experience by grant personnel* 

National Level S va Iga t lo n 

Both 'regional and individual project evaluation have some advan- 
tages and disadvantages and both carry some degree of threat to 
the participants. Usually, the threat stems from the idea of 
being compared to other projects and the fear of losing funds. 
Another approach , J and , perhaps, one that is less threatening* 
is to evaluate projects on a national scale* An example of eval- 
uation at the national level was conducted by Vic Baldwin* Bud 
Fredericks,, and Dave Templeman of Teaching Research, a division 
of the Oregon system of higher education, 

Teaching Research Rational Eva^ajtion * 

The national evaluation project conducted by Teaching Research 
differed from other attempts in that all Dean f s Grant Projects . 
funded in 1980-81 and all former grants were surveyed. The focus 
of the evaluation was the review of proposals and the categoriza- 
tion of objectives. This approach proved to be less threatening 
than direct contact* The reviewers agreed upon the following 
categories of objectives: (a) awareness and attitude change,, 
(b) curriculum changes* (e) administrative changes* (d) product 
and material development* (©) student changes, and (f) success 
off graduates, Following the review of proposals and project 
summaries, Baldwin, Fredericks, and Templeton developed. a ques- 
tionnaire which was sent to current projects requesting informa- 
tion on the specific Project .objectives. Questionnaires on the 
same areas also were sent to the directors of former projects * 
The data from the questionnaires were tabulated and common pro— 
ject objectives and levels of progress toward those objectives 
were ascertained* 

The return on the questionnaires . from former and current 
project directors was very good, perhaps because the broad scope 
(national) of the project as well i§ the indirect approach to 
the evaluation process were less threatening than either the lo- 
cal or regional procedures. ,A national level evaluation also - 
can be more objective than local or regional evaluations if it 
is conducted by researchers who do not have a vested 1 interest in 
the projects* . ■ _ . 

Summary 

PROBLEMS tend to arise from attempts to evaluate programs that * 
are federally funded and intended to produce change. In and of 
itself change is, difficult to bring about* but changing institu- 
tions of higher education, it has been said, ranks among the most 
difficult of academic ^problems* - 
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The Duati'm I'.r.uit Projects reflected considerable variability. 
Of eouraOj no two coi. luijoa , schools , or depar tments Of education 
are alike and each has a unique method of operating, in any e s 
valuation plan that compares one institution with others, varia- 
bility is a critical factor* From experiences with the Dean's 
Grant r*roject§ # it is clear that an evaluation design must be 
directed not to the unique operations of the different projects 
but, rather, to what they have in commoni the purposes or basic* 
ass amp t ions -_ In the case of Dean's Grant Projects* the basic as" 
Sumption is that the rolt? of dean makes the person holding the 
position an influential change agent in the institution* It ap^ 
pears, however, that the clean's influence as a change agent is 
related to the sise and history of the school, In general* deans 
of education in small colleges and universities tend to have con- 
siderable influence over the faculty and the change process. In 
contrast* deans Of education in large colleges and universities 
seem to have little influence and ability to produce change in 
their units. The most common form of influence in large insti- 
tutions is found in the collegia! model in which change is nego- 
tiated by the dean with the faculty, 

.It has been* said that as a result of the grants awarded 
directly to deans, schools of education will never be the same 
again. Previously, handicapped children were the subjects of a 
program in schools of education with which deans were only vaguely 
familiar. This is no longer the case* As the result Of the 
Dcnn's Grant Program most deans are now quite familiar with Pub-* 
lie Law 94-14i and are very conversant with mains t reaming and 
special education. ^ = 

Results from most evaluative efforts (local, regional, and 
national} indicate that the faculties in schools of education 
around the country have been actively modifying curricula in or- 
der, to train teachers in ways of working with pupils who ha.ve 
handicapping conditions and with the specialists who supply spe- 
cial services for such students, 

Prom information to date* the challenge of evaluation to the 
Dean f s Grant Projects has been met at least to some degrees there 
is evidence that teacher-education institutions have developed a 
workable concept and that it is moving toward accomplishing its 
established goal* that is* producing changes in schools of edu- 
cation to turn out regular education teachers with the knowledge 
and skills to work with students with handicapping conditions,^ 
The institutions* however, must continue to demonstrate the ef- . 
feetiveness of their teacher-education programs and to show that 
we are doing what we think we are doing* 
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Initial Intrfvley FlflUri* * Course 

Follow-Up Interview Bate _^ 



Denns Grant Evaluation 
Faculty Interview Form 



This Instrument has tws purposes: 
L hri nr to the ' 

l» To^surfac^ f acu^ tv attitudes toward the insertion of content 
about Ehe instrenming of handicapped children" into their 
courses 

2* To determine what yirrieulum changes Are planned and actually 
impieniented 



1* , Uhvit are your present impressions/reactions toward the Insertion of the 
Dcmei's Grant content on "mainntfenmittg Of handicapped learners" into 
y a ti r c it r r 1 v u 1 ami 



2 m What adv.^iitar.^u and /of benefits will your sEudents receive From studying 
the content on ma Inst ream! nj\ of handicapped Ignrngrs? 



3, What unresolved i??f?uef;* problems or questions remain in your mind in 
regard to the inclusion Ot Dean*s Grant eonLent in your curriculum? 
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Figure 2 (cont'd) 



4 S What Dean's Grant content topics art* presently in the curriculum? (Ex. 
k "Knowledge Of PL 94-142 t " "Attitudes toward children with disabilities, 1 
/Knowledne of iKP'fi") (Enter Answers on Chart) 



Coutaet Hethod/s of Method/s of 

Hours Delivery . EvajUiajEien_ _ 



5, How many instruct ional eoiuaet hours are allocated to each topic? (Include 
both c].ir,?;roon and f ield hours) (Enter Antjwnrs on Chart Above) 

5- What raythed' 3 - of delivery are uned to tench each topic? (Ex- lecture s 
reading, field visitation, dlficusgien) (Enter Answers on Chart Above) 

7* What method/B of evaluation are used to aaisegg student performance 

on each topic? (Es* ehjeetive/essny test* paper, field report, check 
list, era! presentation) (Enter Answers en Chart Above) 

Which of the topics described in the chart in Question *4 were part of 
your curriculum before Dean's Grant activities began? How many contact 
hours were allocated to each topic? (Enter Answers en Chart Below) 



To p i c s _- Contact Hours 



Hi Patch 
8-8-80 
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Figure J 



Date 
Course 



DeanU Grant Student Attitude ' 
Questionnaire 



Student Program 
(Check One) 

A Elementary 

B Secondary 

C ^_ E arly Childhood ■ 

0 __Special Education (EMR) 

E Speech & Hearing Pathology 

F K-12, Art a 

G ^12, Music 

H K-12, Physical Education 

1 ^^Learning DisafeLlities/ 

^Behavior Disorders 

J _■_ _ 1 2 j Foreign Languages 



Figure 3 (cont'd) 
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Derins (-rant 



Student Attitude 



After each of the following statements s circle the response that best reflectf 
yeiif agreement or disagreement 5 <gA-3EfQngIy Agree, A-Agree* D-Disngree % 
SO^Stiannly Disagree} 

If a separate answer sheet Is used, then blacken In the appropriate space 
with a P2 penr 1 L . - 

HOTKz Where "handi capped" is used the term refers to children with 

either or both "mental" and "physical" disabilities. 41 



1* I Rt*he rally feel chat regular students benefit from 
contact vith.handieapped students in an academic 
setting** 



With a hand I capped child in a regular classroom, there 
will be si n i n v f i- a u I n E he nunbe r of beha v i o r p re hi ens 
to be found ar.onq the other children * 



SA 



3D 



In my role a* nn educator there in little 1 can do to 
control whether students make scapegoats out of 
"mains treaned" handicapped students * 

As a result of plaeencnt in a regular classrea^. a 
hand i capped child will Uevv lap a rno re positive 
sel f ^concept * 



I am un f confident about my ability to provide valuable 
school e>:per i enpfs for handi capped students in my 
classroom* 



SA 



1 am confident on my ability to relate to handicapped 
ehi ldren . 



SA 



'7, I am" not prepared to be involved In the teaching 
of handicapped students*^ 

B* The experience of being in a regular classroom will 

increase the chancers for a handicapped child to attain 
a more product tv* 'and independent place in society, 

9. The presence of. a handicapped child in, n regular 
clas?,roum will be a cause for complaints from the 
parents of the- other children, 



SA 



AD 
) 



SO 



10- Most regular teachers will have to alter their Claris room 
physical .irran^-nrntjl and management, if skTiustrenming! 
of the handicapped is to be successful* * * 
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Figure 3 (cont'd) 



11, I think th.it the integration of handicapped student?! SA AD SO 
Into the regular e I ass room will 1 over the educational 

achievement of reftuLir students*. 

12, Integration ^ of handicapped students will require SA A D SD 
t!W;U teachers Co use classroom tiwe differently and 

perhaps more efficiently than is new the ease* 

13, I look for Ward to the ehal 1 enge of working with SA A D SD 
handicapped children in my classroom, 

14, For their own woli=being, I recommend thfft handicapped SA A D SD 
students not he placed in regular classroonii. 

15, • Integrat Ion of handicapped students will require mast SA AD SD 

teachers to learn and use new • techniques and materials* 

16, The I nfr.'.i'.r,! i i tn\ i»f hand i rapped students into a reguln^ SA A D - ED 
classroom represents an opporti*olty for tiie regular 

tear lit i* to geow both personal ly and professionally, 

-1 7 » A handicapped child 1 8 academic aehioverrien t Is likely SA A D SD 

to ho higher if he/she renin ins in a spec! ,1 classroom- 

ISi Hand i capped people usually do not nake rvj-zh ef a eon= SA A D SD 

t riant ion to society-. 

19, A handicapped child will 1 kely fsrm p-^itlyi; sasisl SA A ' D SD 
-relationships with other children in a regular ela^sraoffli 

20, Handicapped students are mare like normal students that SA = A D SD 
they are di f fertMit^ f rofii them* 

21, I am knowledgeable about the learning characteristics SA, A D SD 
and educational needs of handicapped students- 

22, Tt wotild he host, if handicapped persons would live and SA AD SD 
work with non=diAud leanped people, , ^ 

23, Having to teach handicapped pupils places an unfair SA A D SD 
burden on the majority of regular class room teachers. 

» 1 tli ink that the full time special class Is the best '-SA A D SO 

plne»'Pi»'nt for hand ! capped students, 

25, (liven my current understanding^ . I believe that "main— SA 1 A D SD 

streaming" will benefit no as a teacher as well as all 
children* ■ * 
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Figure 4 

Dean's Grant Items far Student Teaching 
Exit Questionnaire 

Ljjkerr Scale I turns 

a * b e d 

Strongly Agree Disagree Strongly 

Acres . Disagree 

a, 

1. For their own vfl?U-bcltiC * recommend that handicapped students net be 
pin cud in regular classrooms* 

2» I look f onward to the challenge of working with handicapped children. 

3* I generally feel that regular students benefit from contact with 
hand leap pud students in an academic setting* 

4. 1 generally feel that handieapped student bene fit from contact with 
regular students in an academic setting* 

Kul t i pi e _Chp lc<r _I tonr 

1 B How knowledgeable ary you about the 1 earning characteristics and 
ed i it ■ . s t i emu I no e d s ' o f hand! c app ed y o un gs t e i y 7 = y 

a* Very knowledgeable 

b* Somewhat knowledgeable , 

e- Kpt very knowled^eutiie 

d. Not at alt knowledgeable 

2. How ceinf ortable ^nre you about teaching* handicapped youngsters? 

, a B Very comfortable 

b, Bomcwhat comfortable 

c a Somewhat uncomfortable 

'-- d- Very uncom for table 

3, How confident are you about being able to provide valuable school 
experiences for handicapped children in your classroom? 

a* Very confident ■ ■ 

b. Somewhat confident ^ 

r__ Not very confident 
d- Not at all confident 

4, liny well has your teacher education* program prepared you to instruct . 
handicapped children? * 

a. The program has prepared me very well * * 

bi The program lias prepared me somewhat well 

B . c . The program' has n_o_t prepared me very well 

d, The program did not prepare me^at ali=^ 

5, How well has your teacher education program prepared you to *r elate to 
handicapped children? 

a. The program has prepared ree Very well 

b* The program hag prepared me somewhat: well *• 

e. The program has not . prepared me vqgy well 

■ d. The program did not prepare me at all 
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Pay Student . Fall Quarter, 1980 " 



Even in e Student 



Level of Difficulty (LD> 
Index^ of, Dineriiairi3EiQTi (IBj 



- Dean's Grant . * 

Fre-test— EDB 320/EDB 321 ■ 

Respond to Oath it era by eirelini; the letter which precedes the answer you 
believe is correct. Only one answer is correct f^r each Item. 

EBB 1, The noneept of -'ma inetre3!^inF; ,, specifically refers to which provision of 

320 - r.L. 0/^l/,2? 

FRE POST 

/ay le.TVsSt restrictive alternative . LB ID LB '^XD % 

- .39 .53 ,87 JlB -•■ 

h. free, appropriate public education * 

e. sera reject _ t 

d. due process safeguard s - * 

' - = ' j 

EBB 2> The law specifically prohibits identification of a child as beiun handicapped 

321 6n the basis of \ alone*. This is tho principle of 

asses^men t * = „ , 

i 

a, tests, subjective ■ LD ID 

" * - .45 .54 

h* I.Q.* least restrictive 

e, . teacher identification, unbiased . : 

. ' I.Q.j Bill ti- factored 

EBB 3* Accord inn to Lee Buseayiia, which is the picist accurate statement a^out the 

320 felat lonnhip .between a disnhtlit y ind, a hand j jftg? * 

LD ID 

a. Disabilities aru by d^efintllen the carte .is handicaps, .55 , 4S 

b. Handicapped people are typical;! y. horn , net culturally determined. 
^c^ } The tendency to define disabled persons in terrfB^La their limitations 



can create unnoeessacy handicaps. 



tj. Disability labels are ^important' to the oKtent that they tall us. how best 
to relate to people. , . 
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Form a 

Fnj*e 2 





u document that is 


df.-iv-n up to define what constitutes and appropriate 


In 


fitrticCioii.nl profir.nn 


s for each handicapped child in called: 


a - 


a cane study 


LP IT) 






-61 -34 


s 


an indi vidua 1 is* 


h\ educational plan 


e * 


a* perianal plan 


of study 

— t 


d. 


a learn Inf. oh jet 


it Ives plan 



5* Which of the following, is an area of concern ainonp gducnEDfn result inn 1 
from passage of P.L. 94-142 ? 

a* It Piny reduce the due process safeguards which proper, r. 1 y exist to PRI 
~ protect children's rights* LD 

,45 

It nay re mi It In i sol at ion of speci nl education students from students 
In regular el a ssroomn* % 

e. The law Ln too narrow and simplistic; lacks the potential ^to produce 

meaninf.ful change- T . PO* 

: . LD 

The t ime required to create and implement T^.P.'s may "actually , 82 r: 
reduce the time that a teacher spends with children, 

6, Whenever people encounter Hill Smith* who id in a wheel chair, they go 
oue £*f thi"» way ts tell hffn that ever since they f«iy 'Coplne, llene** 
they've learned that paraplegics are very sexy* people* This is an 
Vxnmple of! • 

a. a eempl inient LD 

AO - hand leap i urn 

e- normal idat i en a 

di ma tns E r earn inn e 

7. IU-ru«arch*flupportfl the print Linn Lli.nt retarded children develop ini 

v -V, . : PRE 

a- unique stages „ LD 



y rost 



|h^ >. the same seqMence as nofRinl children 
c* an i fsnnorpliic sequence : LB 

d. no particular sequence j 
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FORM A 
Vw 3 

8- Critic?* of LQs test hip, for np^clal elans placement note that the 

a. unrcl fnhlo PRE 

LD ID 

n&t appropriate for educational placement T *05 *23 

not related te achievement POST 

Ln id 

d, culture fair ,72 ,49 

9* Research studies indicate that special class placement for handicapped 
children is _ regular class placement in maximizing 

self - c n n c c nt . 

PRE 

a. super it* e to LB ID 

b, st ifiiiLLy superior to 

POST 

fct) inferior to , LD ID 

,91 ,30 

di about the Siiinu ad 

1D S Ke^earEih ntu'He^ iml»-/.:itr th.it special elann placeinent for handicapped 

children In regular clnnii placement in maximizing 

academic ach ievenient - - 

a* superior. to PRE 

LD ID 

h, niinht \H superior to ,19 = .10 



e , in if r inr to 



POST 
LB ID 

about thf^ same *52 -SB 



1" 
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Figure 5-11 

Day StuJunt . _._ Fall Qua r tar, 198 □ 

Evening Student = _^__ == ^^=^= 

FORM B 

Dean's Grant 

Fre-Ecst-- EDB 320/EDB 321 

Respond to each itam by eirelinK the letter which precedes the ansvct you v 
believe is correct- Only one answer is correct £ot each item. 

EDB 1, F.L. 94-142 assures that all handicapped children 'will be educated in: 

320 

a. special classes with appropriate support services -- LP ID 

.77 -40 

b, opt'clal classes as long as annual reviews are held 
^3 appruprlntn classes at public expense 

d, resource rooms with children who have similar education needs 

EDR 2 a The Law 9£^142 specifically prohibits identif ieat ien of a child 

321 as being handicapped based on LQi alone-_ This is the principle of 



PRE 

n, ec£E subjectivity LD ID 

,43 -37 

^' b. least r e i ; .t r Lc Live environment 

POST 

c* unbiased assessment LD ID 

*S9 ,57 

nult i^f actsred assessment 

ED3 3. Ail of the following are problems with the use of labels EXCEFTi 

320 ^ 

Q LahelinR children bars them froffl^npeeini services* PRE 

w LTi id 

b* Disability labels often lead to lowered expectations for ,40 .47 
people. 

POST 

c. labels such as "mentally retarded*' dont't tell us how best LB ID 

to ceaeh a person* ,«77 , *4D 

d i j We tend to artificially group people together on a common 
label, « 
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FQHH ft 

Page 2 



4* Vhirh of t ho Following in NOT a clu'if iiet i*r l*it ic of the concept of 
"hand ic.ap l^ni"? 

a s Charity Jrivui* tli.it promote the Imngu of the disabled as 

needing pity* LD 
r ^ ,60 
Telling Ehe Jlnatglod about theBSulves and their condition* 



ID 
.OA 



v.9 



L'r.. il ing separate t'fiv I tQUmt'iit ii to i?.«.t the unique needs ef 
d i fiah I »'d pMf:»onsi 

Treating people with disabilities as being much younger than 
their chronological age* 

cotiui-pt uf "ma in r.t ream! iip" means* in parti that; 

special education students should ha%*e 100% participation in 
tin* regular education program. 

only thone children with "iLiild" d Isah il itioR need have regular 
c. lu ea t i on o;* p e r i e n e t ' n * 

scheol*-" Aft' prrnitted to decide which yoeagnter i> ale provided 
a education at public eKpenne, 

all children should be entitled to educational experiences in 
lt-a^t restrictive i/rwIrann^nES, 



6. 1 The reqirirnnentn of P. I.. 94=U2* 

a . are ■ iSruns intent wi t h previous 1 up, i si a t ion 

b # wit? be mueh irsore costly than providing segregated scrviees ^ 

e, include providing gifted sttjdynts with special classes 

will require eha.iges in teacher preparation programs 

7* The Cascade Model iu designed to show that* 

a* all children can be served in regular classrooms 

h* children should heft ill in n:ore restrictive envif fiiiiientn and 
fnvc 1 up when possible , ^ 

(q^ few children should require the tiers restrictive educational 
net tings * 

d. it is cost nfficiunc to offer a lirjited number of educational 
altern/it iven : , , 



LD 
,77 



LD 
, 77 



rr.i: 

LD 

.23 

TOST 
LD 
,B1 



ID 
^7 



ID 

.64 



ID 



ID 

.31 
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FORM B 



B, Sitcei*Knf tii PainstFuaintng will Involve all«of the following EXCEPT; 

ED5 a. working with parents to pro vide school /home continuity in " PRE 

320 progressing LD II 

,76 «2f 



b s the cooperation of regular glass and r-peeial education teacher I 



© 



leant rent r.ict ive aitnrnat LV" 



POiT 



/cN the c on ri Cruet ion of new speeial education facilities LB s II 

^ ',94 .31 

d* changing teacher and student attitudes towards exceptional 
children 

0, III d nig away retarded children and fall inn to acknowledge their 
existence in an example e f : 

{'■•& a. remolding * LB II 

:,..o .94 .31 

h. nvi inr.l f i-iivA hig 



10, Teaching typical children about' difference?* and disabilities is 
important for all of the following reations EXCEPT: 

EDg = a* More knowledge In this area will result in better attitudes LD II 

320 towards handicapped clannnates- * 74 ,4( 

(h,) Children are much^mere prejudiced than adults and therefore 
need mo re instruction* In this area* 

e* Mh.foncypn*C'a?i concerning the disabled can create problems in 
ma Inst reaming 

d* An accepting Classroom climate Is a key Factor for successful 
integration* 



i 
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Pay Student Fall Charter. 19S0 



Even in;* fi!iid»*u! 



KOI!?! V. 

Darn's nranc 

Pre-tosE-- EDQ 320/EDB 321 

P.f* spend to each iEun by circling the letter which pteeodes the .inr.wer you 
believe its cOFFVCf. Ori.Iy one answer is cgrfcui for each Itqa, 



1> Which of the following is NOT an important rationale fer mainstream Inn f = 

DB ru Many parents are dissatisfied wit: the provision of seprOEaEed PRE 

20 g si*|» e ««}',* i Eed services, • LD ID 

. * SO ,24 
b* h'ori" handicapped children are deprived if they are not allowed 

to assoelaEe with handicapped children* * POST 

LB ID 

e* The nf feci I veneris of eenvenE tonal speelai education has heen * 37 , OB 
called lot i' so r I o u s q u e s e i en * 

(cHj Ma ItinrriMMinp. will be less eosEly Elian nerving children in 
nel f =eun tn liu=d c 1 .'i ?-;s rctnns, 

2* The major difference between a disability and a handicap is i 

□B a, A handicap is- a minor problem* a disability is esfg serious PRE 

20 LD ID 

hi Handicaps are dote ml tied hy your physical condition; ,30 *25 
dlsahll iEien reflect the pur sen's attlEudCi 

* - POST 

e. Hand leaps refer to impairmunE of sighE* hearing and the body; LD ID 

disabilities refer to mental and emotional problems* ,75 .31 

^ifj) Disabilities arc unchauoeahl e ; handicaps are created^ by 
societal attitudes, , '• 

3, in?ieh of the f el lowing is KOT an example of hand ieapi nm7 

)B ' a, A local howl in f* alley des i p,na tes one evening a week for jjj , 

10 retarded howlers* .30 -37 

A lawyer volunteers his time to wo ft-- with disabled youth- 

A ii- ip.hbor tells you that "Bl indv prop] e have Incr&i Ujjle 
talent -for. music * " 

Your city airport hat. stair's hut no ramps. 
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FORM C 



mo 



kiildi of tlio followiiip if; tht- .-xceurnte fc inn line of crucial landiHrki 
in the education of handicapped children? (First to latest) 

n, PAHC, Brown vr,. Board of Education. P-L, 9^-1***2 » Hills 

b. Brown v?3. Board e F Eduea t ion s Mills, P,L, 94-342, PARC 

p 4 L 94^1^2, Brown vs, Board of Education, Hills, PARC 

l^ri^i vs. Board of Etlucnt Ion. PARC, Mills, 94-142 

iniich of the following ifi nn eKpeeted positive outcome resulting from 
parage of F.L. 94-1**2? 

a, It will ill* efface the present overload of school record 

b. It will simplify the diagnostic *and instructional process, 



LD 
-67 



LD 
.53 



ID 
.49 



ID 
.60 



:20 



21 



It will incrpMSi- 
ch i Uiren . 



t lit* time regular teachers can spend with 



It wilt inf rc.ifw.' the opportunity for parents to boconm Involved 
in planning educational noals f°f thuir cliildren^ 



iWcnrd!»r* i > Leo Hu i ar 1 i .i » which is the no • t a e e ur a t c\ r tntti.cn t 



p, op ] .-. with disabilities are larf cly unaffected by the way LD 
society vTc-ws then, 'B3 

How individuals define physical beauty Or normalcy will be 
detu ruined by their own o pin ion s and attitudes. 

The tendency to define disabled oersons in terras of their 1 . 

liniitntions can create unnecessary handicaps* 

Dinah ill ty labels are laportant to the extent that they tell us 
how host to relate to people. 

fiixav study about the nriftrrs shows that: 

Children will perform fairly reliably in spite, of teacher L p 
variability, ,53 

- Develop in r, n a ^« interpersonal relat ion ships in not associated 
with improved intellectual functioning* 

It is iraposnihle to change child run who have experienced poor 
training in their early years. 

Children are very sensitive to changes in thcir^ environment and 
behave accord inp.ly. 



ID 

,24 



ID 
.28 



romi c 
Par." 3 



The Individual Edura t fun * I*lnn (in 1 ) nitsr Include all of the Following 



£3u^ Thu fftiidt'ijt a r.f andardioed IQ score ! 
b, Shorc^tem and long-terra educational seals 

c» A tipnef i pc .inn of the pxttn't to which the child will participate 
lit the* regular school program 

d* A description of how the student will be evaluated 

A mildly retarded child has just begun the school year in your class* 
You would probably try all of the following strategics with the child 

KMC KPT: 



LD 
- G3 



fa^) Focuq on trAny target behaviors in' one lesson 
b, HrtMi' lefisons down into small logical steps 
c- Analyse the child's strengths and weaknesses 



Provide iidd tl . innal praet iec 
have mastered material- 



vt't i after the child appears to 



PRE 
LD 
,50 

POST 
LD 
.83 



ID 
S 5S 



ID 
.38 



ID 



lOi Which e* the Following provides the most extensive integration into 



the 



It hie ran 

classes 



regular eduen 1 1 u:i program? 

pecial education tutors who supplement regular 



Part-time, special day classes along with regular class 
placement 

Special education in the resource room with regular class 
placement 

Special education consul cat ive services to the regular class 
r one her and regular class placement 



PRE 
LD 

POST 
LD 

;78 



ID 
,26 



ID 
.42 



J So 



Figure 6 
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DEANS' GRANT PROJECTS 
CENTRAL REGION 



I, Competency Ce H i _ Project Year: 



II* Specific goal (for this competency cell. for this, year); 



III. Activities (used to reach this goal For thi s year) i 

1 . 
2* 
3, 
4. 
r j. 

IV* Decrees of attainment (for thjj^ goal , for this year): 
1 . 

3. / 

4. 3 



V. Present degree* of attainment (where you are now in reaching this goal): 
1 2 3 4 S 



Central Region Deans' Grants 

GOAL ATTAINMENT 
(Sample) 

We would like each team to formulate three major goals for the project. For 
each goal we would like you to indicate five degrees, of attainment. 

Degrees Of Attainment _ 

Most unfavorable outcome thought likely* 
Less than expected success, 
fx pec ted level of success. 
More than expected success., 
Cest anticipated success thought likely, 

Degrees of attainment should be specif Led in behavioral terms* For example, 
if you were teaching a course, a goal, may be that your students demonstrate 
competency on your exams. * 

1, All students have scores of C or-below* 

2, Test scores positively skewed with few A's, 
3* Test scores normally distributed* 

4. All- students get A ! 5 and B's on exam, 

5, All students get A's on exams, > 



RtMi iiift.j 1 Hv.ilUiit ■ * *ri rif Dut'in* s Grant Projects - 
/ I :iH2 H- port '_ 



I_U?<j i < > -\ E'-m Luatio n Committee : 

Percy Bates, University of Michigan, Central Regisn Liaisan, 

:;ssr 

**" Mary Lynn liuBcardin, Data Analysis Section, University of 
111 ino is 

Yona Leyser. Northuni Illinois University 
Philip Lyon* College of St, Rose, Albany, New York 
Gayle Mintlas, Roosevdlt University, Chicago, Illinois 
George Olson* Roosevelt University, Chicago, Illinois 
Marvin Paseh, Cleveland State University 
James Raths, University of Illinois, Champaign 
Henrietta" Schwartz", Central Region Liaison, NSSP, 1980-81, 
* San Francisco State University 

The region was made up of projects in 19 teacher-preparation 
institutions in 6 states: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, New York 
(upstate)* Ohio, £nd Wisconsin* Of the 19 projects, 5 were in 
the first year of operation, 9, in the second year, and 5, from 
the third to sixth year, (3*)* The findings of the evaluation 
are based upon two administrations of thm- revised instrument in 
answer t o -the following four basic questional 

1, in what kinds of activities are Dean's Grant Projects 
involved? , 

2* Which activities are successful,, and which fail to meet 
designated objectives? 

J 3 5 Are there identifiable similarities between Dean's 
GraKt Projects at different schools? 

4^ What are the components of a successful Dean's Grant 
Project? 

Da t a An a 1 y s i s 

Two types of analysis were carried out r Completion Status 
of Activities and Effort Score. All data were reported across 
three classifications of project duration (1=3* years) for four 
major content classifications (faculty, students, curriculum, 
and organizational structure) 5 The first method, Completion 
Status, reported the means of the raw responses and the respec- 
tive percentages in each of four categories (NA=-Not applicable. 
Not started. In progress and Completed)* 

The first analysis. Complex ion Status, reported raw scores 
in a fraction in which the denominator represents the total num- 
ber of responses possible for all the projects of a given year 
and the numerator represents the number of responses selected by 
those projects. For example, on 'page 1 of Table 1, the data for 
"Faculty Objectives Knowledge" show under the column "NA" (Not 
Applicable) that a total of 30 responses were possible for the 
S first-year projects (i.e., 6 responses per project) but the 5 
projects selected 5 of those 30 responses as "Not Applicable." 
This fraction unfortunately does ndt indicate how many individual 
projects selected NA responses. The percentage is derived by di- 
viding the numerator by the denominator (5/30 = 17%). For the 
second-year projects, of the total of 54 possible responses (6 
per 9 projects) , the 9 projects selected 11 as not applicable* 
11/54 yields 201. 

The Effort Score was generated for each objective (by year) 
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by Weighting fin- i i-iipi iiisu'ii uelected in gach category (activity 
completed-- J j activity in progross--2 7 activity not started — 1,* 
and not appl icablo-=Q ) , T h « - nunsber of rgspongus selected in each 
category were multiplied by the appropr i a to weight, the products 
wo re summed t and the tot a 1 was then d i v i ded by the number o f pos- 
sibl%i reBponsofi within each category to yield the "effort score*" 
The preliminary analyses of the collected data are ihewn in Table 
L , 

Sujnfi 1 r y of r. hi o V 1 nd i n <j ; 

"Considerable KimiLarify wan noted among the projects in the 
= first year evaluation concerning their priorities and activities 
even though the si;?es, settings and type of faculty wore quite 
different among the various projects* These data for this evalu- 
ation r eve a 3^ oven greater similarity in spelling out an apparent 
life-cycle tjo Dean's Grant Pro j ects ,r one that may be valuable for 
describing ai^d comparing the wprk and aceompl ishments- Of projects 
both in groups and individually. The life cycle in brief ii ii 
follows, First year projects are most concerned with expanding 
faculty knowledge, nest with faculty attitudes and then with 
skills in analysis and diagnosis. Student concerns are a low 
priority for first year projects, and curriculum change is only 
a slightly greater concern, Activities are focused most strongly 
upon retraining of faculty, looking forward to dissemination of 
information to their students, through the accompanying Course re-* 
vision that is = to take place* 

""iifcond yeitr projects maintain a strong concern for faculty- 
knowledge and ^_>ut with it activities that will increase skills 
and improve attitudes. The training is continued either with the* 
Blame or with new faculty, Simultaneously, there is a n> ^almost e- 
qua! concern with increasing the knowledge, attitudes and skills, 
of students, presumably through the dissemination efforts of the 
newly trained faculty. Most concern seems to be in .the area of 
course revision with a secondary concern by comparison with de= 
velopment of experiences and materials for the courses, Coneom- 
mitant with this concern is activity generated as needed^ re= 
vise and create suitable structures for the institutionalization 
of these changes, - 

"The three plus projects reflect at least minor concern in 
3 11 of these areas, but seem to focus most strongly upon complet- 
ing and refining the curriculum revisions that were begun in the 
second year* Third year projects are basically through with fae- . 
ulty training, except possibly as needed to keep up with current 
informations student knowledge is of moderate concern with stu- 
dent "tittitudes and skills a somewhat josser concern* Activities 
overall reflect a tone of maintenance and completion. Whe^ eomV 
pared with the high percentage of M not applicable" responses for 
third plus year projects, the percentages in the "eomplet^^p. M 
column take on more significance , _ * 

■ In 7 ,all, the life cycle reflected is an encouraging one in 
that .it appears to reflect attention to tasks in logical sequence, 
satisfaction of goals, and consistency among a large majority of 
projects in terms of the concerns and activities undertaken. One 
area of concern is the relatively low "completion" ratings shown* 
More information from projects is needed to ^determine \^at this 
fealty means and to what it can be attributed Ci*e*, instrument 
factors}*" fpp, 11-12) \ 



Source* Central Regional Evaluation ^Committee 
tion for Dean's Grant Projects: 1312 Report* 
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Faculty Obj get ivaj_ 
to 4xptind faculty knu^ 



Statemunt of Objective 



3 J) 



^ 1 



h * Student. .Objective: Knowledge 

To provide students in profession* 

di training programs (teacher t'du- 

caEign, special education, coun- 
seling* adminis c rat ion t secondary 
a iereeutar y , early childhood eduea^ 
fioii, etc.) with knowledge" of P.L 
y4-i42, mains creaming, handicaps 
pin^cendi tions t 'remediation 
techniques, bust practice! and 
methods and materials currently 
available. 



A 



i 



Student jJoJective: Attitudes 

To yruuty and enhance positive at- 
titudes in students towards Che 
handicapped* their families and 
teachers . 



Ratings 

Completion Status of Activities 



Project 
, Year 



■x 



3+ 



3+ 



NA 
KawSeT 



16/ 3Q 53% 
11/53 211 
14/ 30 47% 



12/25 48£ 
12/45 27% 
11/25 45% 



Hot 
Started 
Haw_ Me* __J= 



9/30 30%^ 
2/53 4% 
3/30 10% 



10/25 40% 
0/45 0% 
1/23 5% 



In " 

Progress 



tew Ber 



4/30 14% 
22/53 41% 
9/30 30% 



3/25 12% 
22/45. 49% 
8/25 40% 



Cample ted 



1/30 3% 
18/53 34% 
4/30 13% 



0/25 0% 
11/45 24% 
3/25 10% 



Effort Score 



20/30 ^ ,67 
100/53 ^1.89 1,22 
33/30 - L1Q 



16/25 ». .64' 
77/45 = 1.71 
26/25 * 1,04 



1*13 



S tudent* Objec tive ; Skills 

To provide students with a set of 
skills which will enable them to 
performs ef feccively in main= 
streamed classrooms $ diagnose 
handicapping conditions and pre- 
scribe or implement an appropriate 
"intervention or treatment strateiy 



3+ 



18/30 60% 
18/ 54 33% 



12/28 43% 



7/30 23% 
3/54 5% 
6/28 21% 



5/30 17% 
19/54 35% 
7/28 25% 



0/30 D% 
14/54 27% 
3/28 11% 



17/30 * ,57 

P3/54 ^ 1,54 1.05 

29/28 § L04 



o 

ERIC 



it .it iMiii.MiL til Ub jwi tUy 



Curr iculum UBjeeLiy ei Cuurayg 

Tu ytcompl isn changing tu*i een^ 
Lent ill' uxistlng courses of 
adding p^w 1 onus to providu om= 
lihdsisi an yxcept tonal children 
and HVilnstf t'iinilng where none 
ex i stud previously. 




Uurrieulum Objective; Experiences 

To design and implement activi- 
ties to introduce praetieu u reap- 
ply Knowledge about except! enal 
children and mains tr easing, 



Cm f lcul urn Objectives Materials 

To develop or acquire print, au= 
d!o,= visual materials and eoisbi^ 
nations .thereof Co deliver , 
instruction about exceptional 
euildren and ma inst reaming* 



Or ganisational Stxueture 
; Ob jee tlvej 

T6 create suitable structural * 
functional and procedural arrange- 
merits to institutionalize the con- 
tent and intent of F.L, 94-142, 



3+ 



3+ 



Ratings 

Completion Stacus^f A ctivities 
~^ Hot 
Started 



In 

pVegre^ s _ 



b/20 30% 
12/36 33% 
10/20 50% 



5/20 25% 
10/35 J 2^% 
7/20 35% 



12/30 4Q£ 

17/54 31% 

17/30 57% 

1'92 



b/20 30% 
2/36 h% 
0/ 20 0% 



9/20 45% 
2/35 6% 
0/20 0% 



3/30 10% 

4/54 7% 
" i 

1/30 3% 




Comply ted 



8/20 40% 
19/36 53% 
10/20 50% 



6/20 = 30% 
19/35 545:' 
13/20 65% 

11/30 37% 
23/54 43% 
7?30 23% 



m i3 

5/27 18^ 
5/14 365 



G/20 03 
3/36 S3 
2/20 1% 



0/2O- 0^ 
* 

4/35 II* 
0/ZO Q% 



4/30 11% 
10/54 19 
5/30 17 



Effort Score 



25/15 - 1,87 



W 51/27 1. 



27/14 - 1,93 



8 22/20 = 1.40 



49/36 - 1,36 



IM * 

if 22/20 » 1.10 



3 24/20 -1,20 

f 48/35 - 1.37 
4 



1 



26/20 ■ 1 ,30 



37/30 » i:23 

80/54 - 1.48 
i 

30/30 - jXOQ 



1.83 



1.19 



1.29 



1.24 
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National Evaluation of 
Dtan' i Grant Projects 

Each project receiving funds in 1980-81 wai asked to send to 
Teaching Research its most recent proposal for review. All pro^ 
posals were read by two reviewers. The objectives of the propose 
als were categorized across six general areas by year of funding. 
These areas are - ia 

1. awareness and attitude change t 

2. curriculum changes, 

3* administrative changes, 

4. product and material development, 

5* student changes, and 

6. success of graduates* 

A questionnaire was developed and sent to a sample Of' 96 projects 
selected on the basis of such stratification variables as size of 
institution, geographic location, and year of funding, Informix 
tion wei: requested only on the particular objective that was 
drawn for the sample, a procedure. hat permitted a larger number 
Of projects to be represented in the total sample and did not _=? 
single out any for complete evaluation* The directors of the 75 
projects^ which formerly had been funded were asked to respond to 
all six areas of the questionnaire . ; 

Frequency counts were tabulated by year of funding on the 
procedures used to achieve the common objectives. Table 1 shows 
the percentage of current projects having objectives in the area 
of empfiasis* 

-.;* The major conclusions of the study are as follows! 

1. Establishing institutional policy statements that support 
Changes in curriculum* is very importar s to the success of 
the project. 

2* The largest single problem encountered by former projects 
was Regular Education faculty resistance to change. 

3. Making curriculum changes and incorporating them into the 
degree program was the most successful and lasting part of 
the former projects. 

4, The measurement of student change and graduate success has 
not been a priority with Deans Grant projects, 

*5. First year projects seem to be off to a better and faster 
I start f when aomp^rmd with earlier projects. 

6* Awareness and attitude change was the major emphasis Of the 
« Deans Grant Projects* 

7. The amount of assistance available through developed products- 
is considerably more abundant now than it was for the early 
projects. 

8. The average size of institutions receiving Deans Grant Proj- 
ects^has steadily reduced. 

9. A set of guidelines need to be developed for new projects 
that clearly spells out expectations for? 

a a short term faculty awareness training , 
b» curriculum changes 
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e, policy statements on degree requirements 
d. institutional budget, support 

e* incorporation of "be^t practises" from other 
projects ; »■ 

f, measurement of student change 

g, measurement of graduate success 

h, documentation of successful processes 

i, interagency cooperation 



Table 1 

% OF PROJECTS HAVING 
OBJECTIVES IN AREA OF EMPHASIS* 



Year of Fundin g 



Area of Emphasis . 


1 


2 


3 


4 5** 


6 


Awareness & Attitude 


92 


91 


55 


■ 60 


85 


Curriculum Changes 


69 


81 


65 


60 


71 


Administrative Changes 


17 


19 


18 


60 


28 


Materials Development 


, 15 


2 5 " 


29 


40 


21 


Student Change 


10 


13 


24 


40 


7 


Graduate Success t 










29 


Other 


14 


18 


18 


20 


50 


Sample Si^e 


N-4 8 


N=32 


N^17 


N= 5 n= 2 


N-14 


* 

There were four (4) projects 


for 


which we 


could 


not find a 





single objective. 
** 

There were not enough pro jeets identified as„being in Year 5 
to be included in the study. 



Sources Teaching Research Dean's Grant Projects Evaluation * 
phase It Executive Summary , January 1982, (This report is not 
for general distribution,) 
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project Demographies and Outcomes 

lii Dean^ Grants 3 , 
A Survey of Projects Funded in 1979-80 

As part of her doctoral di see eta t ion research for American 
University, Marjorie W. Gazvoda surveyed; 111 of the 112 Dean* 8 
Grant Projects funded during 1979-80, The median project that 
year \*am in its second year of funding, employing a project co s 
erdinator who was an' assistant professor of special education. 
The project was situated in an urban* public university With a 
student enrollment of between 10,000 and 20,000; more than 50 per 
cent of the projects were focusing on the "certification areas/ 
target .populations" of (in order of emphasis) elementary educa- 
tion , secondary education, and special education. 

Project Outcomes 

In summarizing the goals for and outcomes of their projects " = 
on several brief rating scales, respondents gave the highest av^ 
erage rank to "General awareness Of P.L, 94-142," followed by 
"Attitudinal change of faculty," "Currieular revisions," "Atti- 
tudinal change of students," "Programmatic changes," and "Organic . 
national changes." The rankings "undoubtedly" were related to 
the length of time the projects had been in operation, which is 
why general awareness and atti tudinal topics probably were the 
most emphasized. 

When respondents were given a list of IS project outcomes 
and were asked to check thOse on which they had made "progress to 
the point of; observed outcomes," the results shown in Table 2^9 
were obtained. u 



Source: ^National Support Systems Project, The Dean's Grant Proj-^ 
ectsi A descriptive analysis and evaluation . -Minneapolis* 
Authors University of Minnesota , October 1980, pp. 15t28. 
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* Table 2=9 

Project Levels Achieved to the Stage 4 * of Observed Outcomes 

N - 109 



Frequency 
of 

Projects 



Faculty Awareness/LR£ \\ 91 

Developed Materials Resource Center '* 69 

Advisory Committee Established 52 

Developed Field-Based Experience 46 

Established Continuing Project Stff'f ■'. ,43 

Team Teaching- Regular and Special Education 40 

Redesigned Undergraduate Elementary Education 38' 
New Course-Special Education ' 34 

Redesigned Undergraduate Secondary Education 34 

New Course-Regular Education , 33 

Restructured Existing Course Sequence 3(1 

Credit Course/Special Education 29 

New Interdisciplinary Course . - 16 

Restructured Department 16 

New Course-Other 15 
Independent Study Course * 13 

Team Teaching-Other 13 

Restructured College 11 

Other 25 



The report oE Ga^voda^ work was one chapter of "A Descrip- 
tive Analysis an"d Evaluation": compiled by the National Support 
Systems Project. in the "Executive Report 1 ' preceding the various 
reports, ,the following- summaries were presented under the head- 
ing , "What Goes On In DGFs?" , * H 

Procedures tha^ seem to work well include the follow - 
■ ing_r " -I" " 

o Use ? of DGP resources , in small amounts to support 
« ■ many faculty activities rather than to support a *" 

c small project staff. 

3 o Strong leadership by the dean. 

o Systematic involvement of all faculty members- 



o Use of parents* handicapped persons, and M outside H = 
educators as advisers- '•' 

o Use of highly reputable* "regular M faculty members 
as leaders . " 
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Procedures that do not work well include the following 



o "Ownership" of the project held in the special 
education department, ^ 6 

o just "adding on a course" from the special edu- 
cation department* 

What aye the reactions^ off students and community eduea 
tors^o DGPs ? , 

o Positive, even excited, about developments. 

o Much inquiry i "^That's happening? ". 

o Quality is demanded, "If it's just 'more of 
the same', forget it!" 

Wha t prog res s ha s been made ? 

A survey of ail projects (311 of 112 projects re- 
sponding) in Spring 1980 showed l following results 
for projects in years 4 and 5s 

T ar cent having made 
significant or 
complete changes 

Curriculum changes 72 

Faculty knowledge re Public 

- Law 94-142 ^ 1, * ' 87 

Student knowledge re Public 

Law 94-1^2 88 

Broad program changes lecom- 

plished '58 

Practicums revised * 42 k 

After 3-4 years of operation, OGPs a'rt demonstrat= 
ing nearly a 90 per cent level of accomplishment in 
faculty and student "awareness and knowledge" and a- 
bout 70 per cent in curriculum change. More than half 
the DGPs have made broad programmatic changes in re- 
sponse to Public Law 94-142, Less than half (42%) 
have accomplished goals in revising practicums, but 
that may be expected in view of the DGP emphasis on t 
faculty awareness and curriculum change* progress has 
been much better in some areas, notably, elementary 
education, than in others* 
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P»ciP& t the Future in Dean's Grant Projects 

/ 



Moynard C. Reynolds 
University of Minnesota 



ABSTRACT^ This paper is based on an oral 
presentation made at the last annual* meeting 
of the Dean's Grant Projects called by the 
National Support Systems project in .Spring 
1982 and is published ^in toto, in the report 
of that conference* The discussion of the 
early concerns of the projects leads into 
the examination of some of the difficult 
challenges and problems facing teacher edu^ * 
cation in the future. 



THE first national meeting of representatives of the Dean's - 
Grant Projects was held in Bleomington ^ Minnesota, in July 1975, 
a few months before Public Law 94-142 , the Education for^All 
Handicapped Children Act of 1975* was signed into law by then- 
President Ford* The Dean's Grant program had been initiated in" 
1975 by the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped ^Office 
of Education) and 59 projects had been funded for the year JL$75^ 
76* Representing the 59 project's in 197S were 112 delegates to 
the national meetingi deans, special educators^ and regular ed- 
ucators, all involved in teacher preparation* The host institu- 

M tions were located in 31 states, the District of Columbia, and u 
the Territory of American Samoa. Tn the Spring of 1982, 12 7 
DGPs were funded in the program; they were located in 47 states, 
the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin islands. 
Prom 1974 to 1982 , the institutions where Dean's Grant Projects 
wore located trained more than 40 per ceat of the new teachers 

* entering the nation's schools. 



Dr, -Reynolds was Director of the National Support Systems 
project during its existence (1975=1982)* .He ,is professo.r of 
Special Education, Department of ; Educational psychology, college 
Of Education. r 

This paper in a slightly expanded form was initially pub- 
lished in The Future of Mainst reaming : Next Steps in Teacher 
Education (M. C. Reynolds ,' Ed *), distributed by the Council for 
Exceptional Children, Reston, VA, 1982, - » 
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It is fitting that the leadership of Edwin Martin/ the^peputy 
Commissioner of Education and Director of beh at tho time the 
Dean's Grant program was started, be acknowledged for developing 
the program, o As I recall* the idea was generated by Martin and 
a group of deans of •"education who had been linked to projects at 
the University of Nebraska and University of North Dakota, We 
owe to them and Thomas Behrens, the first project officer for 
DGPs* a considerable debt for rocogni z ing and acting on the broad 
responsibilities of teacher-education institutions toward handi- 
capped students and the nation's public schools.^ I remember a 
talk bM Margin during that period in which he discussed the "di- 
chotomous relations between regular and special education"; he 
predicted that educators soon would have to renegotiate (a term 
which has since become a favorite of mine) those relations* that 
they would have to find ways to come back together again* He saw 
the Dean's Grant program as one avenue for the necessary renego- 
tiation. < r 

we were frankly uncertain in 197S about whether DGPs *would 
work, in a way we'were, like those early European explorers who 
set out for terra incognita i We weren't sure where we were go- 
ing* if we would* get there, what path to follow, .and even, wheth- 
er we had the right vehicle for the trip. About all we had in 
our favor was a strong general acceptance of the fact that the 
time had come to up-date the preparation of regular classroom 
teachers, taking into account the needs of handicapped students. 

In planning that first national meeting *in 1975, we .knew that 
it would have to be broad in its 'appeal* that the presentations 
would have to make as much sense jbo regular educators as they did 
to special educators* The purpose Of the meeting, after all* was 
not to "sell" special education but, rather* to open both kinds 
of education to a new concept of de liver ing educational services 
to children who were often neglected by the schools* We were 
fortunate in our choice of speakers* - 

The first address- at' the 1975 meeting (after Martin's intro- 
ductory remarks) was given by Tom Gilhool* Ho had been the at- 
torney for the plaintiffs in the PARC case in 1971-72 from which 
the re emerged distinctly, for the first time* the principles of 
the right to education* education that is appropriate to the in- 
dividual* parental right to participate in educational planning 
for their children, the application of the least^restrictive al- 
ternative in the placement of children, and duo process #- To me* 
the concept of least restrictive alternative was never made so 
clear as in the consent agreement which Gilhool negotiated with 
the Secretary of Education in Pennsylvania in 1971. I particu- 
larly remember Gilhool 's observation that what started in the 
PARC ease on behalf of retarded children was but an opener for 
individualizing educational programs for all children. Ho is, I 



" I wish to express appreciation to George Hagerty who succeeded 
Tom Behrens as project officer for the DGPs and to Edward Sontag 
Who heads Special Education programs, U.S* Department of Educa- 
tion, at 'the time of this writing. Both have contributed greatly 
to the Dean's Grant projects in ma*ny ways* 

^The major presenters (and discussants) were Edwin Martini Thomas 
K. Gilhool (Geraldine J. Clifford, Dan C. Lottie, Jeanne B* Frein, 
Leslie Brinegar, and Robert Egbert) * Richard E. Snow (Herbert 
Klausmeier, Charles Meisgeier, and Asa G. Hillard III) % Hue Crem^ 
well (Dean Corrigan, Richard A* Johnson *. and Reginald L. Jones) ? 
Henry J. Bertnessi and Michael Seriven. 
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H^liQve* ot\q gf these particularly foresightful attorneys who 
* zed lohg before many-of us the import of the* principles 

embediyd in PARC and*, eventually, in Public Law 94-142, 

Geraldine Cli f ford , an * historian from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley* responded to Gilhool 1 s paper by summarising 
the ways schools in our natron have ' tried, to accommodate -pupil 
populations with special needs over two centuries.* She^ stressed 
ihe fact that changes have never been linear ; that is* they never 
have followed a straight "line from recognition -Jt the problem to 
general adoption of a solution. She gave manv examples of the 
torturous path taken by schools in becoming more inclusive of 
children who did not fit the normal stereotype* Expectations for 
the implementation of what became Public Law 94^142, she thought, 
might, wall include setbacks and much complexity. 

Prof. Klausmeier, of the University of wiseor-.iin, explained 
the IGE {Individually Guided Education) program, a broad educa- _ 
tional delivery system devised to take account >of ; children 1 s in- 
dividual differences. Prof. Richard Snow, of Stanford University 
reported on the state of the art of individualizing instruction, 
at that time* Working with Lee Cronbaeh, Snow ? had helped to tt- 
store meaning to the concept of aptitude as related Co the adap- 
tation of instruction to the individual* and he told us* of these 
emerging ideas.* - , . 

Examining the ethics and logic of mainltreaming , Prof, ^ichae 
Scri von raised the question of trade-offs : Whon one chilcl is* ex- 
cluded from 4 a regular^ classroom because of a handicap, are the 
possible catastrophic effects upon that child worth what may be 
only marginal gains for the rest of the class? Many educators 
are still wrestling with this question. To face it is to reeog^ 
niii tlw moral and ethical dimensions Of child classification and 
placement issues* 

Despite our uncertainties^ we were right to take a rather 
broad approach to the Dean's jj^ant Projects rather than a sharply 
limited perspective. The concept of the least restrictive alter- 
native,, a major principle of. Public Law 94-142, is so basic to 
the future of education that it calls for broad and important 
changes in teacher preparation. As you know, this principle man- 
dates that/ every handicapped child be pravided with instruction 
in a setting that is the closest to normal ( i , e ., regular class- 
room or part-time resource room instead of special setting? com- 
munity residences instead of institutions) in which he ,or she can 
function ^successfully rather than to move the child to an i^p-* 
la ted environment* 

We#have modm much progress over the past seven years in the 
Dean's Grant Pro j ects / especially ^in building awareness among 
teaeher-educa't ion faculties of the rights and needs of special 
education. Ipi addition, we have helped to chart the " journey" 
to be made in reconstructing curric ilums for teacher preparation* 

DIFFICULTIES"" WE FACE "IN THE FUTURE 

ALL is not smooth sailing, however* 1 * New uncertainties have ap- 
peared in many colleges and universities, including fiscal fe s 
trenchment and personnel cutbacks L Teacher-education units have 
been affected more deeply than other units in many institutions 
and the despair felt by some faculty members has itself become a 
source of great concern* 

The "new federalism," which proposes the devolution of the 
federal role in many categprical education programs" baoH to state 
and local agencies, also raises complications, especially when 
accompanied by budgetary recisions. The Department of Education 
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»udget for the Dean's Grant program cut syhsss^fcantially for 
L982«83,3 Many othur programs wet© reduced in ^iffliUr amounts. 
Perhaps there will be u reversal of th%t neyfltiv—^ trend, but it 
Is hard to be optimistic about it* at Iml in fc=^rie short range, 
tfhat will happen if leadership in school affairs^ becomes increas- 
ingly a state and local matter and l^s^ a conger^ri for the federal 
jovernment? The schools have' been qui t£ rpipons^ ave to the mes- 
sages f rom the congress and federal ad^j!iiitratL_ on on the intent 
Df Public Law 94-142, but if the f ed e r^l fjovernir^aent exhibits a 
leelining interest in this area, whOge voice wiL- 1 rise and be 
leard by the local leadership? G6ra idifiO CU f fo^ 3rd was surely 
correct in anticipating less than a lir^r reeeir—^ of progress in 
wringing handicapped children into the plnitrefc^in 

Another difficulty, ©ne of rising concern, at lea it si ape 
ihe mid-1960s, is ^he general aura e*£ ^iitruit w^hieh has sur- 
rounded the public schools and the inSfcUuUqn^ providing teacher 
sdueation. There is iome anxiety o^r fcho nubibe« rs of private^ 
lehoolsi^ they are growing at alarming tsUl in ^onie parts of the 
lation and may overtake the publio Sgh^ls ypner — slly. If the ad- 
/oeates of voucher systems or ta^ br c aks for ^ar^onti who pay pri- 
/ate school tuition have their way and ttami-ddi — .m class deserts 
ihe public schools, then the public soheole very— well may be left 
nainly wi th the miss ion of serving fcho^e ehildf^^n who are not ac- 
ceptable to the private schools. 1 ■ 

The loss of public confidencei in eggoatiOh L_- m reflected spe- 
cifically and strongly in the doubts e^presaed fc^bout teachers and 
teacher education, At least 18 stat f a »tly launched special 
nesting programs to limit candidates f^f teachira^g; such moves 
Have been described as simply M tha Opehifiij gun L ri a broader ef- 
fort to reform teacher education institutions an^cl programs" (Vlaan- 
Seven, 1982, p. 20) . Gene Lyons C 19 80) , In an ^^-ward-winning ar- 
ticle, described teacher education ag **fl^isive^ fraud. it driver 1 
3Ut dedicated- people, rewards incOmp^t^ncs, and v/astes millions 
pf dollars" (p. 108). Siueh expressienfe, coining at/a time of se- 
/ere financial cutbacks . in education , can be causae for despair or 
ipecial challenge* Those Of us who InvolyecEi in the Dean's 
Srant Projects perhaps have more fgftiOh than fnom^-t. to accept the 
criticism as a challenge., 

John, Brand!, a professor at the Hubert II* Hu^Ljnphrey, Institute 
Df Public Affairs at the University gf itasstai^ # has noted that 
Institutional retrenchment can occur o^jyto a J_ imited extent; r» 
ihen you reach a kind of threshold: Pai.ht at whic=ii the organiza- 
tion cannot tolerate any more simple retrenchment- t: so you have to 
start restructuring it. We may hayt reached thmm*^ point in many 
sf our colleges and universities anA e^piaily_ in our teacher-, 
training programs* The soft spots bean Qli — -rninated and we 

are down to the bare bones where 9 iff ahy addit'ie=rial changes ar*^ 
nade in resources and funding, we shall have to rearrange the 
vay those bones^ are put together. 

Critical Problems and tisucs 

EN the remainder of thii paper I &£scu&0 sovera3_ topics that ap- . 
sear to me to be of critical importance far the future attempts 
io implement public Law 94-142, My f o^ua is tnai_riiy on teacher 
srepaiawion, but problems and ehangOg in the ele^mentary and see- 



3 The -first cut was 48,51 from each grai^i in lat^e September 1982, 
after a supplemental appropriation , by t^Congr^^^s, about two- 
thirds of the cut was restored. f 
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ondary schools also arc considered , to the extent that they por- 
tend important changes i'n *teacfter preparation- The 1982 Dean's 
Grant Conference* which was introduced by these remarks? included 
a number of presentations that extended the particular topics 
touched upon in the foirbwing subsections (see Reynolds? 1982b). 

The PGP_s..5hg_u_ld_ Peal witji "Fundamentals" / 

Whenever major changes are called £or in social programs and in- 
stitutions the danger arises thafi the response will be expedient 
mako-dos rather than fundamental, changes. The schools of the na- 
tion have been rife with after-school workshops instructing 
teachers how to comply with Public Law 94^142? as if^the problem 
were simply to fill out forms? to get parents 1 signatures? to 
satisfy the minimum procedural standards demanded by government 
monitors? and-to "stay out of jail." But this kind of mechanical 
compliance? which is designed to meet the bare letter of the law, 
is not enough, 

College and university personnel have a particular obligation 
to recognise that settling, for the expedients? avoiding funela— 
mental issues? and failing to identify new directions in public 
policy are wasteful and say a great deal about us* Those of us 
who staff the colleges a*re one step removed from the legal im- 
peratives facing the personnel of elementary and secondary 
schools and? therefore? we may be in a better position to identi- 
fy the challenges ' presented by Public Law 94=142. The policies 
expressed in the law seek the reexamination of the purposes of ° ^ 
"education? the relations of schools and families? and values and * 
technical aspects of schooling* Our training efforts ovght to 
be directed to these deeper strata-of role and organisational 
changes required by the new policies. 

One way of acknowledging the changes required by Public Law 
94-142 is to identify and expliqate^ the implications of the law 
for the foundations area of teacher* preparation. Such a move 
would relate the significance of the law to the courses in soci- 
ology? philosophy? measurements? and similar topics which are 
covered by the phrase? "foundations of education."* The NSSP con- 
ducted a conference in Denver at the end of March (1982) to dis^ 
cuss the role of foundations of education faculties in up-dating 
the^ preparation of teachers (Reynolc's? \L982a) . 

» it is my experience that foundations faculty members are un- 
accustomed to talking to their colleagues in curriculum and in^ 
struction but? also, and perhaps more important/ they frequently 
fail to communicate regularly with each other. For example, * 
measurements specialists often conduct their courses with too 
little eons4derat ion for the social implications of what they are = 
doing. Courses taught in isolation tend not to be effective. 
Perhaps all of us need to be reminded? too? that the best teach- 
er-education programs probably are those in which the faculty 
members have fully aired their ideas and come to some agreement, 
about what schools' should achieve and how teachers should per- 
form to insure those achievements. ■* 

We were not wrong at that first national meeting of DGP rep- 
resentatives or in the more recent meeting on foundations of 
teacher preparation to take a broad perspective on the work of 
PGPs. Many people regard Public Law 94-142 as one of the most 
important policy statements on .education over made. In " fact, 
what we are into in the Dean's Grant Projects is the revision of 
^public education? changing the concept v" it it is? who it is 
JKbr, and how it should be provided* It h^-> taken some of us a 
while to realize that the revisions underway are revolutionary. 
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The Classific ati on of Children ' " , 

One probiini that is specific to observing the least restrictive 
environment principle is the classification of children.. As you 
know, present systems of funding special education require chil- 
dren to be classified as "mentally retarded # H "learning disabled # ! ' 
"speech impaired," "seriously emotionally disturbed," or in some 
Comparable category to be eligible for services. The labeling 
that results is dedply resented and resisted by many people* 
Currently we are on the threshold of major changes in identifying 
Children wi^th special needs * 

At a recent DGP meeting, Robert Aud^tte, a former State Direc- 
tor of Special Education in Massachusetts, reported on a letter 
which he had received from the U.S. Office of Civil Rights (OCR). 
The import of the letter was that Ma& achusetts schools must fol= 
low tradition in classifying children for special services binder 
federal Itws otherwise how could OCR tell whether the children 
were mi s olas 31 f ied This letter was a federal response to Chap- 
ter 766 t , thu Massachusetts special education law covering the ed- 
ucation of handicapped children; the law tries to minimise the 
need to categorize and label children before providing them with 
special services. 

Audetto also told about his work as a court-appdinted expert 
in Mississippi* He and one other "expert" were called upon to 
help monitor the schools* compliance with a court order relating 
to* the classification of students- Audette reported that an ix- 
traordinarily high^ percentage of the time (up to 95% in some dis= 
tricts) of specialists in the education of handicapped children 
was spent just on classification or entitlement decisions; as a 
result, these highly trained personnel were not available to help 
on the essential problems of instruction, , „ *■ • 

My qolieague, Jim Ysseldyk**, and his associates in the Insti- 
tute f or Research on Learning Disabilities at Jthe University of 
Minnesota* have compared children in learning disabilities (LO) 
programs with other low-achieving pupils in the same schools who 
were not placed in "special programs; they found that the children 
assigned' to LP programs tenrded to have^ behavior problems. The 
conclusion, of course, is that special placements are not made 
strictly on the basis of technical discrepancies between intelli- 
gence and achievement which we suppose distinguish Lr children; 
children assigned to special LD placements tend to be those who 
present behavior problems, and, thus, are inconvenient to teach 
in regular classes* * - 

Tucker (1980) reported a shift in the rates at which children 
were classified as LD in the state of Texas a^ter educators were 
embarrassed by the racial overtones reflected in the overrepre^* 
sentatipn of tjlack children in the EMR category, In New Jersey, 
data for 1981* show that a black child is' four times more likely 
to be classified as EMR than a white child in ^that state. 4 And 
in champaign, Illinoii," the superintendent of schools reported a 
feeling of shock when he found that his school district was twen^ 
ty- fourth on a list of" the 100 most racially segregated special 
education, programs in the nation (h^_pBn f First, & Coulter, 19S0) . 

At the ^wingspread Conference on public policy and the future 
of education, held in September 1981 (Reynolds & Brand!, in 
press) , Gene Glass of the University of Colorado likened the 



4 - * ^ 

Oral report of a New Jersey State Department of Education offi- 
cial at the Council for Exceptional Children Conference in April 
1982 .* * * 
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present classification practices of special education for Mildly 
and moderately handieap*ped children to the situation of schizo- " 
phrenia in the mental health field some 20 years age, He told 
aBout a conversation between two psychiatrists in which one said 
that he hail heard of a new cure for schizophrenia. And the other 
said, Weil , that's interesting because in the same hospital I 
know two psychiatrists one, of whom classifies schizophrenia at a" 
10% rate and the other at 901 in reference to the same hospital 
population » i% if we de not have reliability in the classification 
Of children with learning problems and if the classifications are 
not ^reatmeht related, then we certainly need to make changes in 
how we go about making these decisions . 

The problem is broader than just special education? of courses 
A variety of 6ther narrowly framed programs, for example, for dis= 
advantaged and low-English proficiency children * each with its 
Specie! classification or entitleme\it procedures exists in many 
schools. Each program makes time-consuming procedural demands on 
specialists who must spend much time just on entitlement deci- 
sions *£}whieh keeps them from using their skills more productively 
in thq§ instructional program* 

Each categorical program also consumes the time Of regular 
teachers who are expected to participate in referral and entitle- 
ment procedures. For example* all of us know about schools in 
which Title I teachers visit regular classroom teachers to nego^- 
.tiate the entitlement system ,'for disadvantaged '^children * then the 1 
LD teachers come in with another* the ED with another* the EMH 
with still another.* and the bilingual with still another-^and 
then we wonder why a bee)* 1 ash against special programs occurs* 
among regular teachers' 

The elassi Cication problem affects even our national profes- 
s-ional organisations. Consider, for example* The Council for 
Exceptional Children (CEC); it seeaj^to provide a broad organisa- 
tional structure for special teachers' end other personnel who 
work with handicapped children in the schools. The Council has 
abotlt 55,000 members of whom about 9*000 belong to a Division on 
Learning DisaL* " ities. During the Summer— of ^1#B 2 that division 
conducted a mail ballot on whether to disaffiliate from CEC. If 
the Learning Disability group pulls out with its thousands of 
members*- it* may destroy CEC at the very moment that the f enegg- 
tiaticta $f relations among different categories or professional 
streams must be accelerated. It is rare that one sees anything 
more sqlf ^destructive than this kind of enclave mentality. 

we cannot justify the f ragmontation*£bf efforts and resources 
into so many different programs to serve children with various 
special needs r often these needs can be met by the same teachers. 
There is no separate ^knowledge base for teaching reading to Title 
I as contrasted with LD children j so why do we go On with these 
complicated* expensive , ; isolated * separate programs for children 
and pretend that the teachers need to be separately prepared? 
We owe to regular classroom teachers a more unified support 
structure that makes their situation more manageable i we owe to 
children the eff icient , provision of the instruction they need 
without going through time consuming, wasteful* and hurtful pro^ 
cesses of labeling; and we owe to the public the financial sav^ 
ings # that could be generated by cutting out needless olassif iea^ 
tion^proeesses * 

It is past the time to take a penetrating look at some of 
the categories we have been us'ing to slot children for adminis^ 
trative and teacher^training purposes. Note* if you will, that 
many of us cpnduct our teacher training in the same narrow, un- 
reliable, inefficient categories as are used to classify ehil= 
dren. This is one of the major areas for challenge and change 
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in the near future?. 
Changing Social Struct irci 

Another area in which change is imminent, I think, is in the ways 
the schools manage itudent" iscial structures. The general move- 
ment toward greater inclusivenen in the schools has resulted, 
obviously, in a greater diversity of children in classrooms* 
William Copeland of the Hubert IU Humphrey institute of Public 
Affairs, one of the initiators r^f the Wingspread Conference, made 
some trenchant observations on the functioning Of schools in his 
epilogue to the conference report: • 

As the schoo ls are n ot staffed, organized, 
and financ ed, they can, only teach well If 
they exclude; conver sely, if they do not 
exclude, they cannot teach well . Put an- 
other way, under present conditions, schools 
can meet their substantive educational re- 
quirements only if they violate constitu- 
tional requirements; or, they can meet their 
constitutional requirements only if they 
violate those substantive educational re- 
quirements, ; - * 

Thus we are left with the following 
kinds of general options for the 1930s: 

1, Back down on the constitutional 
mandates (or their procedural implementa- 
tion) , or 

2, back down On the teaching goals, 

or 

3, change the staffing (and prepara- 
tory education) , organization (not. only of 
schools internally but, also. Of the govern- 
ance of the educational system) , or financing - 
(in amount as well as structure) of public 
schools, or all three. 

The general thinking of the conference 
participants that if "we do not pay close 

attention to the third option, we shall have . , 

to suffer one or both of the first two. (Cope- 
land-, in press) . 

Roger and David Johnson have been frequent contributors to 
DGP activities* showing how the elassro ns of regular schools 
can be reorganized to make the diversity of pupils a "plus" rath- 
er than a problem, in research and practice they have shown how 
children can be taught to he helpful to one another - to be Co- 
operative - with gains for everyone concerned. b The schools will 
succeed in being totally inclusive only if we make some of the 
kinds Of changes in social structures which the Johnsons and 
their colleagues have helped us to envision. The implications of 
'these new insights are profound, both for school operations and 
for teacher education. Rarely has the content emerging from this 
line of research been included in teacher preparation, yet it is 
important that the environment of classrooms be improved. 



5 See Roger Johnson and David Johnson, Promoting construct ive Stu- 
dent-studertt rel ationships through cooperative learning fX9BQ) r a 
resource unit distribu te"*-^ AACTE. *~ 
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Another area that is being restructured is measureraent systems* 
Currently* we are required to set e^pi icit goals for individual 
handicapped pupils and to measure their progress in the context 
: of instruction. To perforin the measurement function competently 
requires quite a different (or added) kind of preparation than 
most teachers now receive, Emphasis must be shifted mainly to 
curriculum-based {domain-referenced} assessment , The way we go 
about measurements in the schools may be one of our fundamental 
operations* Such procedures relate to the design* evaluation, 
and motivation of the whale educational enterprise* I recommend 
a careful read ing of the proceedings of the Foundations of Educa- 
tion Conference on" this subject (Reynolds, 1982a) - 

Th e "Related Services" Pr oblem 

Under Public Law 94-142 the schools are required to provide spe- 
cial education "and related services"? the latter is an interest— 
ing even if ambiguous phrase* Judicial interpretations have 
tended to broaden rather than narrow the concept of "related 
Services," Thus we have situations, for example, in which health 
related professions, such as PT and QT, are moving into the 
schools to provide "related services 'Las independent___pxa_c±i_ti^n^u- 
ers * 

Schc" in arc responsible for study children care fully; for 
many children, this means reviews of t nu t = health as well as aca- 
demic status. it is not clear how sch_ is should make the deci- 
sions to call in health resources or who should pay for them. 

In colleges and uni ver si t ies , our students in teacher educa- 
tion usually have little opportunity to interact with students 
in medicine, PT, QT, music therapy, speech— language therapy , 
psychology , and so on. Consequently , when they go into employ- 
ment in the elementary or secondary schools they meet their col- 
leagues in these professions as strangers , They have no common 
language for communication and little appreciation of what each 
can contribute to enhancing the education of handicapped chil- 
dren, 

A few Dean's Grant Projects are beginning to look at the pos- 
sibilities of cutting across the fields of education and health 
and social services. They are organizing shared training experi- 
ences for the several professions. We need the insights of peo- 
ple conducting these projects as we work toward the solution of 
the "related services" issue and the general problem of coordinat 
ing services for handicapped students and their families. In par 
ticular we will find it helpful, I am sure, to turn to Carolyn 
Del Polito and other sta f f 'members of the Allied Health Profes- 
sions and learn about efforts to alert all the human services 
professions to the implications of Public Law 94-142, 

The Need for Courageous Leadership * 

At the 1975 national DGP meeting, Geraldine Clifford suggested 
5 that the spate of law suits during the preceding decade may have 
been generated by the absence of leadership in education. Jeanne 
B , Frein, another reactor to Giihool's address, also touched on 
the subject when she asked, M 5 ,,how many educational decisions, 
or decisions that Should be educational, are going to be made by. 
judges/lawyers?" ./The question to which all educators must attend 
at the moment is whether future changes in education will con- 
tinue to be reactions to, judicial decisions and/or legislative 
enactments or whether they will_.be generated by the practicing 
.members of the profession. The answers to this question will 
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data mine Lhu kinds of schools in which children are educated in 
the future, Lrt mo project some possibilities: 

Projec tion 1 . Heroic efforts are made in the face of great 
difficulties to hold together the public schools and present 
forms of teacher education. Nothing revolutionary is attempted; 
the emphasis is on accommodating the hard realities of the pr*es= 
ent situation* Somthing like 1200 extant colleges and universi- 
ties continue to prepare teachers* Some institutions do a better 
job than others and they are honored modestly for their good work, 
but the changes made in most programs are limited. Inroads con- 
tinue to be made by legislators and other "outsiders" in the 
monitoring of quality in teacher education because few people 
have confidence in teacher educators' ability to manage their 
own house- This picture reflects the present unsatisfactory 
scene » one that could lead to the second projection . 

Projection 2 * The public schools simply fail. Despite their 
attempt s~"tfiey cannot provide quality education, and they collapse 
as central community institutions* The middle class deserts the 
public schools and only little enclaves of "special 1 * children* 
each with a different diagnostic classification, are left in the 
large buildings, (Recently, an administrator of the State De= 
partment of Education in New Jersey reported that 52% of the 

children^ in the public schools of that state are now enrol led i n 

one or more categorical programs, at least for part of each 
school day. Those are the children who will be left in the pub- 
lic schools when and if the middle class takes off to swell the 
rolls of the private schools,) A corollary of this disastrous 
public school" situation is that teacher-education programs, as 
we now know them, also fall into total disrepute and the schools 
(both private and public) begin to employ substantial numbers of 
personnel who have little or no professional preparation. 

projection 3 , A more hopeful view! Small sets of teacher- 
education programs link voluntarily to do something of truly 
high quality* For example, eight or 10 deans of education and 
the institutions they t *rve join to worH aggressively for "state 
of the art ,f levels of teacher preparation, In this they are 
joined -by a few strong public policy leaders who sense the sig- 
nificance of professional teacher preparation and are willing to 
help educators to seek improvement. They have examined the 
knowledge bases for teacher preparation and are willing to say 
what they think good teacher preparation is - Each group coor- 
dinates its activities so that some educators work on curriculum, 
others show up when decisions effecting teacher education are to 
be made by the Congress* or appear as .experts when MCATE standards 
are under review or difficult suits about the quality of schooling 
are being heard. They publish their best ideas and aspirations 
and set a hard pace and standards for the improvement of teacher 
education. They support general organisations of teacher educa- 
tors yet move ahead of such groups by magnifying the most pro- 
gressive and promising aspects of teacher education. The Dean's 
Grant Projects, at least a selected few, could become this spe— 
cial kind of progressive force in teacher education. Subsets of 
DGPs also might serve as strong regional advocates for quality in 
teacher preparation. 

The purpose of these projections is to emphasize our need for 
models of strength and quality in teacher education. The first 
two hold no promise for the future. We need people and institu- 
tions to spell out the "state of the art" and to reach for that 
level of operation in teacher education, perhaps something like 
the third projection is realistic, indeed a necessity. 

An argument encountered all too often in teacher education 
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is what might. b«j wMl Led the "know-nothing" view* it consists of 
point inq out how m.iny different points of view there are on most 
issues in ttjaehef education; it is an easy step from there to say 
that we "know nothing*' for sure* Thus each institution spells 
out- its own plans which are examined for quality only in proce- 
dural terms (e,g, , numbers of books in the library, processes by 
which teacher education plans are made , etc} in meeting their 
own goals* 1 consider such an attitude toward teacher education 
wrong and a major source of the great difficulties in public con- 
fidence which we now f acq. It is exactly the opposite of the 
view taken by the Bicentennial Report o_g _the__ AACTE and by leaders 
such as B, Q. Smith, Courageous leadership is needed to take- the 
quality course: One that spells out the "state of the art" and 
begins to work for accountability at that level, 

Tje m p o r a r y Su pp or t Sv stems 

1 was privileged to work with the Dean's Gr<: * Projects for seven 
years. During that time my colleagues and ; o perated NSSP as a 
temporary support system for the projects. As part Of our work, 
we provided DGPs with the help of their. peers, opened avenues of 
communication among DGPs and between DGPs and "outside M organisa^ 
t ions t and supported creative people in projects to help them to 
develop Ideas and products which could be shared* Through the 
regional liaison system, most projects were visited by advocacy- 
oriented colleagues and some technical assistance was provided to 
projects when it was needed. There is more to the story, but it 
need not be detailed hero* 

I am a strona believer in temporary support systems as a 
means of adding impetus to and building upon the creativity of 
people in special projects (see Reynolds, 1975 j the publication 
is a report of a conference on support systems held in Washing^ 
ton, D,C, i May 1974}* Temporary systems are not encumbered by 
the bureaucratic machinery of entrenched structures in which the 
life of the organization sometimes seems to take precedence over 
its purposes- Making decisions is relatively easy in the tem- 
porary systems; in larger standing structures members may agree 
on an important line of work, but they may not be able to do any- 
thing because M the committee does not meet untile six months from 
now or next year, M Often we do not have six months to resolve 
problems* Simple problems may become critical if one waits for 
consensus or for decisions at annual meetings! 

The very nature of temporary support systems makes them more 
flexible and more immediate* They ^have the adaptability to solve 
small problems quickly and to prevent them from becoming large 
and threatening the life of the organization* Temporary support 
systems do not become inbred* - They can seek out and use ideas 
generated in many places by many different people, In addition, 
they can work closely and constructively with permanent organi^a^- 
tions in the field without competing with th'em* To my way of 
thinking, when a temporary support system goes out of* business, 
the permanent structures in the field should be the stronger for 
having had the contributions of the temporary system, 

persons associated with temporary structures need to be ab^ 
solutely clear with themselves that they are indeed temporary, 
that they are not going to go on forever. They must be ready to 
bow out at any time, 

I believe that the NSSP was useful as a temporary support 
system for the Dean ? s Grant projects* Our work ended with the 
fiscal year (June 1982} , except for a r brief extension to complete 
certain publications and reports* I strongly believe it was 
necessary to bring project personnel together in various ways 
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during the turrr.a t i ye [ irst sdvcn yoars. There may be some new 
form of support for the DGT'a but winning support for temporary 
support systems in the future may bo -ore difficult, I believe 
wo should not give up the idea, however, and I am encouraged by 
what I hear on this subject. Perhaps support systems will be 
kept alive mainly through voluntary efforts, but some provision 
for national leadership is important, I believe, in any cage, 
how the Dean's Grant Projects can continue some kind of network 
for mutual help and support is a question that should be consid- 
ered by the projects ns well as bv Department of Education staff 
at this time. 

Conclusion 

I have tried to discuss some of the difficult -challenges and 
problems which teacher education personnel face in the future, I 
have tried to be realistic and, yet, optimistic and, in particu- 
lar, to express the belief that those of us associated with the 
Clan's Grant projects have a special opportunity to provide the 
leadership to meet the difficult challenges of the future. Hope- 
fully the work ot the Dean's Grant Pre jeets will be useful to the 
broader set of teacher-preparation centers as the difficult tasks 
of the 19 80s unfold. 
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ABSTRACT: The products relating to the work — 
of the Dean * i Grant projects can be found in 
at least four places: (a) the literature de= 
velopod by NSSP = (b) the curriculum framework 
suggested by NSSP and DGPs and the supporting 
documentation offered to teacher educators? 
(c) the products of the individual projects; 
and (d) the creativity of the personnel re- 
sponsible for advancing the collective programs * 
The products of the DGPs are highly useful by 
themselves , but when they are viewed in the 
context of the curriculum development propo- 
sals of the NSSP/DGPs they provide a system- 
atic illustration of project emphases* In 
turn ^ the curriculum framework and supporting ^ 
docuitrantat ion are themselves strengthened by 
the literature? practices* and issues presented 
and discussed throughout the NSSP-developed 
literature* 

What emerges from these . resources is a 
four-pronged attack on the issues that arise 
when efforts are made to expand the preparation 
Of regular and , indeed, all educators for new 
roles to accommodate the educational needs of 
handicapped (and nonhandicapped ) children in 
least restrictive settings* The Dean's Grant 
program is *one of the most energized and ehai^- 
lenging initiatives, in teacher education today 
and it has provided a useful body of literature 
for educators, A list of L.TI/N3SP publications 
is attached . 

T^P purpose of this chapter is not to account for all the 
mdivi :al products developed by Dean*s Grant Projecti but# 
rather, to characterize the nature of the materials developed 
and to delineate conditions under which these resources were pro 

^ - - / _ Lundholm h .s been the Assistant to the Director 
since the inception of NSSP. 
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USt-'d, Tlu_* ii iseussiqn is org an is, od according to the 
outline * 

j The developrrienta I pattern across the projects. 

o The work o f the National Support Systems Project 
in materials development for both planning and 
support purposQi . 

~> Matprials developmisnt across the network of PGPs * 

o Dissemination channels for current lraterials, 

o Personnel resources. 

Condi tions . Governing the Development and Use of 
Materials and Resources in Dean's Grant Projects 

THROUGHOUT the first seven years of the DGPs * documented results 
and tangible proJuetg were expected and anticipated; What and 
where are the products of the projects? In seeking answers* it 
is useful to recognise the following characteristics! 

o The primary purpose" of DGPs never was intended to be 
the development and dissemination of materials. Indeed * the pro- 
duction of materials* Whether instructional or informational* was 
incidental to the priiv.sry purposes of awareness *_ faculty develop- 
ment, curriculum revision ? and related documentation, 

o The instructional and informational materials that 
were developed were created to meet distinctly local needs,- they^ 
reflect the particular situation of a particular setting at a par^ 
ticular moment, Expectations for a set or sets of slick* tested, 
"cook-book style" materials to conduct a Dean's Grant Project 
were premature* if not unrealistic^ Planning options* faculty 
development strategies* guides to curriculum revisions* extended 
curriculum outlines* evaluation and measurement formats* time- 
lines* and procedural recorrimendatiQns contained as many variations 

a Project personnel who devised materials did not ex^ 
pect them to be used for long periods of r time, or even to be ap=- 
plied to other settings. Materials often were offered to other 
teacher-education institutions with open permission to revise or : 
adapt, providing credit was given to the initial developers a The 
educators who work toward the achievement of grant objectives are 
imbued with solid respect for the urgencies and complexities of 
their shared task; they are practical about the time* resources, 
and energies required to, develop suitable materials just for im-* 
mediate local use* let alone for publication/ 

o In most projects* the developers of materials tend to 
be junior in faculty status and to be professional educators ra^ 
ther than professional developers; occasionally, educators and 
technicians^ have joined forces to produce and package products 
for broader distribution* but such instances have been the except 
tion. " : 

o After, ail is said and done (or after much is said and 
all ; is done) * the accommodation of mildly handicapped children in 
regular school programs :5 requires essentially the practice of 
sound* known teaching methods. The materials., with few excep- 
tions, are those same basic resources found useful in strong tea^ 
cher-edueation programs. It probably is true that instructional 
panaceas have not been discovered by the DGPs* but that the needs 
for updated r/eaeher^education programs are being rediscovered and 
validated. The adjustments that have been advanced among DGPs are 
primarily in increased professional awareness and sensitivity to 
the needs of all children * administrative leadership and resource 
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allocation, .mil .ipp I it'a t j.tjij of the state of the art in classrooms. 
Results document by P^Ps show actual , if modest, rearrangements 
of tcacner-educat ion strueturus and practices to incorporate the 
new social and legal mandates articulated in Public Law 9^=142, 
other federal statutes* and state legislation- In the last anal^ 
ysis* ,it may be that the major contribution of the DGPs has r ; ot 
been the generation of new content but # rather , the introduction 
and legitimation of formal change processes into teacher ^educa^ 
tion ita f f =deve lopmon t programs* realignments of professional 
personnel, and concomitant developments in curriculum offerings 
and urogram, updating* 

o The nature of the Dean'i Grant program has been one 
of fostering cooperation and sharing among individual projects 
and project personnel* The notion of professional sharing does 
not receive much attention these days in publications or formal 
academic reward structures- But DGPs* like travelers in terra 
incognita, have been dependent on each other for survival as well 
as progress* A unique contribution of the program, perhaps * has 
been the development among projects of candid communication on 
procedurally and politically sensitive topics that cut across the 
wo rV, of each. 

Much nas been written about professional protect iveness sur^ 
rounding academic initatives, certainly in matters of research 
and development; the reasons are well documented. Although this 
pro tect i veno sb may not prevail to the same degree in the teacher ^- 
education community, members of the DGP community showed initial 
reluctance to enter fully into open explorations and problem- 
salving discussions The history of the development of the sli- 
mate of communications in which DGPs function is interesting but 
not relevant hero with perhaps this exceptions At first , DGP 
personnel were reserved and hesitant about indicating anything 
less than mastery of their purposes? with time, these same per- 
sonnel increasingly acknowledged the unknown qualities of the 
territory in which they were working and that no one project had 
a better grasp of the problems and solutions than any other , that 
their missions virtually were untried in hijghor education* and 
that survival required the pooling of information and a sharing 
of procedures* strategies, and results* 

The shared sense of community was developed through a number 
of regional and national meetings of project personnel, the strong 
support of federal officers* and the leadership of the MSSP dir- 
ector and regional liaisons in providing consistent, sustained 
examples of the best practices in professional and community eo— 
operation* The response by the projects to the creation and 
maintenance of a climate ^that encouraged projects to search for 
and test out fledgling ideas initially was reservation and skep- 
ticism; gradually, participation and acceptance grew and flour^- 
ished so that today the resources of the DGP community are begin- 
ning to bo fully marshaled. The point here is that this sense of 
shared community and the permissibility of sharing less^than^per^ 
fected ideas has had significant impact on the work of the DGPs* 
It has been a significant factor in the development and use of 
resources (material and personnel) in creating £he fundamental 
attitude that it is acceptable and even admirable to build openly 
and collaboratively on one another's ideas and experiences. 

The preceding factors have been markedly instrumental in con- 
tributing to the development and use of^materials among the Dean's 
Grant Projects, 

Almost parenthetically it should be noted again that few 
DGPs' are in the primary business of materials development, In 
general, one organising principle of DGPs is that funds should 
not be used to support junior faculty members and other personnel 
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whu , work in.? it t I ft sir the main tasks Ot departments, attend 
ma inly t n t e U o v o L o vm u n t of curricul urn mod u 1 e s a nd other such 
materials* From the earliest days of DGPs, the measure ot* pro- 
ject ot f cct iv'enc^ss has boon influence on eurrieular offerings 
"and faculty members' awareness of new demands, not the develops 
merit 01 materiaf^. However , throe projects in the early days 
wore directed to materials production: one each at the Univer= 
si ty of Nor thorn Co 1 or ado * The University of Texas at Austin , 
and the University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee. The contributions 
ot" these three projects are substantial and continue to have im*- 
port for the work of grant and non-grant institutions. 

University of Northern Colorado 

UNC was funded in 1974 to conduct an in-service training project 
to prepare regular educators to accommodate the educational needs 
o t" hand i capped children* Under the 1 eadership of CI i f ford Baker 
and Barbara Fowler, UNC conducted a survey of all special educ ac- 
tion departments in the nation to discover the most useful in- 
structional materials* films, books* articles, and the like then 
in use that would give regular classroom teachers the skills and 
knowledge to meet the needs of mildly handicapped children in 
classrooms. The two investigators organised the responses into 
a set of resources for college-level faculty members. The first 
compilation was directed to the preparation of elementary teach— 
i-wwlur thuii repeated the process iur secondary^ level teach- 
ers* in each instance* the materials were gan i" led into approx^ 
imately 2 5 units. 

Instructional learning oct>vities* complete with readings, 
references* games, and the like* wore collected for each unit and 
organized into Large notebooks* These materials contained more 
resources and references tha'fl any one program or instructor pos- 
sibly could employ* The reference book was used "one on one" by 
a college faculty consultant who ,sat down with the faculty mem- 
bers teaching relevant courses and encouraged them to consider 
possible course adjustments, This comprehensive identification 
and listing of available materials then in practice in special 
education departments* and the application of these materials to 
actual course offerings* proved; workable in Colorado* The re= 
source collection also became a valuable foundation in -similar 
efforts by some DGPs- 

The resource materials were in demand outside the state of 
Colorado as soon as they were completed. UNC staff members ap-* 
plied for funds to duplicate and distribute the materials nation- 
ally or even regionally* but the request was denied, Neverthe-* 
less* UNC supplied copies to toacher^educa t ion programs within 
Colorado to the limit' of its dissemination budget, and copies 
were sold on an at-eost basis for as long as the project could 
manage, A sot of the materials was sent to NSSP and permission 
was given for sufficient copies to be reproduced for distribution 
to the then-current DGPs* Since those years* NSSP has distri- 
buted about 225 sets* Baker and Fowler have continued to make 
the materials available through an independent * at^cost repro 5 - 
duetion service even though they have gone on to other responsi^ 
bilities and vocations, 

Un i ye r s i t y of To x a s a_t_. Au s t in 

in 1975-1978 the DGP at the University of Texas at Austin* under 
direction of the coordinator, Pr* Donna Denney Haughton* develop- 
ed a set" of instructional modules around 10 primary objectives 
for the training of regular classroom teachers to work with hand- 
icapped children* The 10 modules followed a set format: state- 
ment of objeetivesf pretest; narrative with supporting activities 
and resources and activities were drawn* in large part, from the 
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woik of Baker .mu! Kow1*t but- were extended and updated.. The set 
of modules, illustra t i ve activities * and some supporting video 
tapes were called "PRE*! " (Preparing Regular Educators for Main- 
streaming) * They Wire designed for use by teacher educators but 
wen found to be ^pfTl icable to both inserviee and pre-service 
settings across cne" country* 

The DGP at the University of Texas fit Austin was not refund- 
ed but, because of the many demands for PREM modules from insti- 
tutions all over the country, the materials were given to NSSP 
for at-cost reproduction and distribution, NSSP has seen the 
materials through several reprints and has distributed them to 
audiences other than DGPS to a total of over 300 sets. The ma- 
terials today are somewhat outdated but remain useful- 

The Univ ersity of Wiseensin/Miiwaukea 

Under the direction of Coordinator Susan Gruber* the DGP at UMW 
was funded to develop a comprehensive set of video tapes and sup= 
porting readings that addressed key issues in" the implementation 
of Public haw 94-142 at both elementary and secondary levels. 
The materials were unusually well researched and of high quality. 
Under the title. . "I'm a Lot Like You," the products addressed 
the understanding, assessment, and programing children with dif- 
ferences at elementary and secondary levels. 

These comprehensive films and materials have been used by 
several states for the inserviee and pre-service training of reg- 
ular educators* Because of their scope * cost and reproduction 
have been complex issues . They were addressed satisfactorily for 
some time by at=cost duplication and distribution through the 
University at Wisconsin/Milwaukee Department of Exceptional Chil- 
dren* Because the requests were so numerous* UMW opted to place 
the materials with the LINC system where they wore approved for 
commercial publication. There has been a period of considerable 
revision of the initial materials; during production time* ap- 
proximately two years, the materials have not been available. 

Dissemination 

Tn each instance, chief authorship and leadership were provided 
by junior faculty members carrying the title of ''project coordi- 
nator.** Also* in each instance, the development of the materials 
did not particularly intersect with the eurricular revision at- 
tempted at the host institution, The materials were in demand 
outside the project as rapidly as they were completed* and the 
developers aggressively sought to share them on a practical* use- 
ful, low-cost basis (the developers received no returns}, In 
each instance, a good repository for the materials was not in ex- 
istence* and no dissemination system was in place to make useful 
materials available. The dissemination issue here may not be 
particularly relevant,- however* it is possible that DGP person- 
nel have refrained from the wholesale development of materials 
partly for just that reason: Once materials are developed, no 
adequate system currently is in place for their adequate and ef- 
fective dissemination, 

UNC* University of Texas at Austin* and UMW made strong con- 
tributions to the development of materials/resources and each was 
in position and willing "to make even stronger contributions had 
appropriate dissemination mechanisms been in place. The descrip- 
tion of the products of these projects does not diminish the sub- 
stantial development of curriculum materials undertaken subse- 
quently- by the University of. Kansas* University of Michigan, 
Virginia Commonwealth University., Augustana College* and Okla- 
homa Baptist, among others. The observations are' offered here 
to emphasiie the absence of designated "centers'* for the develop- 
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ment and teyttnq ut" instructional materials among DGPs* and the 
fact that very few projects have used resources primarily to sup- 
part materials development of a comprehensive nature. 



Development Pattern Across Grants 

THE roughly 2 50 Dean's Grant Projects funded over the past seven 
years present an impressive range of characteristics relating to 
geography, size of host institution* grant objectives and opera- 
tional strategies, variety of leadership styles and staff-manage- 
rnent patterns t areas of primary focus * degrees of curriculum 
change and successful institutionalization thereof, and many 
others,, Despite these differences, there has been an observable 
and, in some instances, -documented pattern of collective and in- 
dividual ^project evolution. Each stage is accompanied by a 
scramble 'for relevant resources imaterial and personnel}. The 
breakdown of this pattern helps to clarify the issues confronting 
each DGP and to illuminate further the nature of the materials 
search among the projects, It is of interest that almost all 
projects have evolved somewhat similarly? the projects of 19S2- 
8 3 are not noticeably different from those of earlier days. The 
difference that does exist is that the turn-around time at each 
staqe has been shortened, but the need to pass through that par- 
ticular stsye continues. The change process seems to require a 
fixed series of steps that must be addressed before the group is 
able or ready to move ahead, 

The activities of DGPs fall into three broad areas: Aware- 
ness i Faculty Development, and Curriculum Change- The areas can 
be elaborated as follows: 

Awareness 1 (orientation to the issues) 

Awareness IT (sensitivity to dimensions of the 

challenge and to change processes) 

Diversion (reconsideration of commitment) 

Faculty Development 

Curriculum Change 

Outreach 

Evaluation and Dissemination 

In turn, each area can be further broken down into the following 
stages (the subsets address related interests in materials and 
resources) : 

Developmental Overvi ew: DGPs 
I, AWARENESS I (Orientation to the Issues) s 

Orientation of teacher-eduontlon community to issues 
surrounding Public Law 94-142 and the education of 
handicapped children (sotting the context for the 
massive changes underway) , 

Familiarisation of DGPs with provisions of Public 
Law 94=14 2 and state laws. 

Estimates of how the laws and social mandates apply 
to institutions of higher education and to teacher- 
education programs. How much must be done? 

Increasing awareness that DGPs need to address in- 
dividual faculty members t individual courses , and 
the very substance and foundations of teacher-edu- 
cation progra 
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{This itaqc, qoricr,! 1 1 y during Year 1 of the project, eonsti = 
tutes a general examination of the problem and an assessment 
ot the dimensions of imp! ieations for the host institution. 
The commitment in place is largely a commitment to consider 
the ^roblem and possible solutions*) 

: ! a t e r i a 1 s / Re s o u r e e s N e e d e d / So ught ; 

* Search for mainstruaming materials* bibliographies, 
resource lists, 

, Search for personnel who can address contextual issues, 

* Search for "keynote" speakers s credible, articulate ed- 
ucators of stature who can address faculty, administra- 
tive, and community populations on the work of the DGPs. 

, Search for training/explanatory materials on provisions 
of Public Law 94-142, 

* Search for good models of sound teacher-education pro- 
grams: what does a good preparation program look like? * 

* Search for models of good or ^exemplary practices. When 

a school is considered to have good practices'' for the ed- 
ucation of handicapped-All-chiidren," what does it look 
1 ike? 

AWARKN:f:ss II (Awareness of dimensions of the challenge and 

that DGPs are in the business of organiiation- 
a 1 chnnqe ) t 

inereasLnq awareness that an effective project/program 
requires attention to all dimensions of the teacher-edu- 
cation program? isolated adjustments do not suffice. 

Increasing awareness that the Dean's Grant is not just 
another grant but requires encompassing institutional 
co mm i f. me n t s . 

Increasing awareness of the need for strong leadership 
from the dean and administrative offices. 

Search for needs assessments/evaluation instruments; 
• Attitude inventories. 

Faculty awareness of provisions of Public Law 94-142. 
Assessments of skills and knowledge needed for suc- 
cessful teachers. 

Assessments for address to comprehensive training 
programs a 

Community/f ield^based assessments of teacher competent 
eitjs . 

Search for teacher competencies (across all disciplines) . 
Establishment of countless lists of competencies. 44 

Awareness and acknowledgement that DGPs are involved^* in 
problems of pervasive organisational change. 

References to change literature and processes,* 

Reassessments of scope of change to be undertaken! 
recalculations of commitments of deans and institutions 
to actual change, and of the nature of Issues involved* 

Ma teria Is/Re sources Needed/Sought ; 

- Change literature in higher education* 

« Models of exemplary teacher-education pre-^servioe 
programs ■ 

* Available listi of teacher competencies a 
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* Nt mj.Jh J y u anion ts/ cvaluat ion initrumontl , 
. Consultants on innovations and adoptions, 

. Inventories.; a ttitiides , knowledge, skills, change? , 

L DIVERSION FROM THE TASK ( Recons iderat ion of commitment); 

Aqqf eisive press of f edera 1 offices on need for document 
tat ion and evaluation of the work arid impact of DGPs on 
curriculum. In programs in very early stager of opera- 
tion , evaluation was preoccupied with the process rather 
than substance of change, 

Aggressive press for involvement ofr all communities i 
hig her education, parents , st -_i te depar tment personnel , 
schools, related agencies, and professional disciplines* 

Increasing attention to DGPs as a vehicle for change * 
Beginning of Outreach by the projects to other institu- 
tions* Recognition that DGF models presented good pros- 
pects for accommodating and institutionalizing change, 

M_a tor ia Is /Resources N eeda d / Sought s = 

* Evaluation instruments of all kinds, . '' 
, Program evaluation models. 

* Project address to issues of documentation and outreach: 
What kind, how much , for whom, and for what purpose? 

* Federally recommended models for reporting evaluation and 
change efforts, 

. Dissemination vehicles for project products: recognition 
that projects need to extend beyond their borders* 

, Address to export of change- efforts, 

4. FACULTY DEVELOPMENT: 

Explosion in faculty-development activities with emer- 
gence of the following: 

Faculty retreats? entire departments, units, colleges 

Faculty seminars: bag lunches, formal and informal 
seminars* 

Development of faculty-authored reports* ^collection 
of papers on various aspects of handicapping condi- 
tions and educational address thereof * 

Strategies for development/involvement of faculty mem- 
bers in work of the DGPs* incentives for faculty mem- 
bers to visit school settingsi shadowing Of handicap- 
ped children; commission of authored papers* 

Development of resource units on handicapped children, 
prepared for use by faculty members* 

. Creation of faculty resource centers o;. handicapped 
literatures 

Development of instructional aids for use by faculty" 
memberii 

* , Development of team-taught courses t - faculty assis- 

tance in teaching sections of courses* 

Overtures of regular educators to special educators 
and vice versa* 

Extended participation/d#l€:gation of eonfifinei atten* 
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daneu to mere members of faculties, DGP personnel no 
longer are the sole participants n regional and na- 
tional conferences! other faculty members also are en- 
gaged. 

Emergence of inter institutional seminars conducted for 
and by faculty members. 

Materials/Resources Needed/Sought : 

* Resources/speakers for faculty retreats, 

, Technical assistance for publication of faculty-sponsored 
reports- 

, Technical assistance for participation in regional and 
national conferences. 

, Information on successful strategies for faculty involve- 
ment, 

* Information on faculty members in other institutions en- 
gaged in like efforts (e,g,, secondary efforts, methods 
personnel, science educators, administrators, counselors* 

v foundations specialists* etc), 

, .Dissemination assists for faculty-authored monographs 
and reports, 

CURRICULUM CHANGE i 

Attention to issues of curriculum change , Emphasis on 
elementary levels, overtures to secondary levels j flir- 
tations, with counseling/ administration", foundations, 
art* music,- etc. 

Attention to' programmatic needs assessments, 

•Attention tfJ identification of needed currieular content 
eclating to handicapp'ed children and coverage in host in- 
stitution programs. Designs of matrices of goals, cour- 
ses, faculty members^. 

Establishment of resource centers to support not only 
, faculty development but program resources also. 

Organised development p£ modules to address curriculum 
content not currently represented 4_n regular instruction- 
al sequences, * 

Development of new courses. 

Development of new resource units. 

Faculty consideration given to teacher-education se- 
quences, effective ejirriculum offerings, and delivery 
thereof. 

Consideration given to .improved methods courses, itudent-- 
teaching placements and'^supervision* relations with 
schools. * 

Syllabi revisions,- development of reference lists and 
Curriculum guides. Work with formal curriculum f ..committees , 

„ Appearance of dese ■ Lptions -.of program change among the 
DGPs . i 

e 

Development of " Common Body of Practice for Teachers % 
the Challenge ^of public Law 94-142 to Teacher Education." 

Materials/Resources .Needed/Sought: 

- Lists of training systems anS ^materials* 
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* Instruct ional modules on ali aipecti of addressing edu- 
cational needs of handicapped children, 

. Development and ospaniion of resource centers; search 
for supporting documentation a.nd available literature, 

* Dei ign and forma ts of instruct ional /program matrices , 

* Revised course outlines and syllabi* 

. Documentation of change in curriculum of other teacher- 
education sequences and programs * 

6 * OUTREACH EFFORTS i \ 

Increase in interuniversity seminars for faculty members* 
.Seminars on both selected institutional and state-wide 
- " bases* 

Aggressive outreach to other in-state institutions. As- 
sistance of AACTE in promoting inter institutional and 
state -wide cooperation I ~ 

Aggressive outreach to state departments* prof r sionai 
organ i nations , community * 

Increased PGP participation in professional conferences 
of state and national scope* 

Materials/Resources Needed/Sought : 

, Information on consortium mydels* 

, Information on and access* to national and regional con- 
ference programs and agendae. 

. Search For materials to be provided to state-wide insti- 
tutional conferences* ; - 

. Search for speakers* participants* consultants for = out- 
reach activities. 

7 . ^ D DCUMENT AT ION AN D DISSEMINATION i 

Increase in quality and degree of documentation of changi 
efforts in DGPs, 

Research studies undertaken on aspects of DGPs. 

Efforts to write journal articles documenting change ef- 
forts. Emphasis on both substantive and procedural 
changes , 

Production and distribution of project reports* Dissemi- 
nation efforts made by individual projects with or with- 
out assistance from technical assistance agencies * 

Materials/Resources Needed/Sought i 

, Assistance in duplicating and mailing. 

5 Requests for mailing lists* Recommendations for confer- 
ence par tieipants * 

* Exchanges across prof cssionaX- f leld s_^i^ =_ =i - — 

The preceding outline reports in somewhat simplistic terms 

the major dimensions of the work of DGPs. Projects spend differ- 
ing amounts of time and energies at each level or stage. In eaet 
instance* there is a search for precedents* models * and availa- 
ble resources * For most of these enterprises, "cookbook" mater- 
ials simply do not exist. At all stages* there is evidence of - 
reliance on the collective history of DGPs. "Take what we did 
and try it. Gail me and let me know how it goes." 



Thu nutwur!; ii-:if»i«ft . i Dflp activities cans i stent ly has been 
underplayed, bat thu iuosu con f iuu rat i on of a national program 
and fccuonal supports in eemmun iccit ion and tochnical assistance 
should not he overlooked by students of the DGPs » The uosture 
that "we're all in this together'* has served DGPs well/ Instead 
of feelings of project isolation, the network notion has fostered 
a stronu sense ot" community, energy, col leagueship, and motiva- 
tion for project staff and their d i rectors /deans / There can be 
little doubt that the regional and national meetings called by 
NSSP, A ACT K , and other professional o rqan i z a t ions , plus other 
project interactive efforts, have served a useful purpose, The 
maintenance of a national forum by the aggregate of more mature 
projects, those just beginning, and institutions considering ap- 
plication for admission to the Dean's Grant program has encour- 
aged and enabled the sharing ©f in forma tier; cn strategies, mater- 
ials, personnel, styles, and substance which has been extfaofditi--- 
arily useful even if difficult to adequately document. The newer 
DGPs have been enriched by the ley sons of those who came before; 
the older projects have had pay-off in leadership positions in 
the public accounting of their efforts * 

Materials and Resources Stemming from 
Hole of National Support Systems Project 

BECAUSF; it is a technical assistance (support) syster; with acti- 
vities that evolved over time, the role and functions of NSSP in 
relation ty materials and resources never were clear. NSSP did 
not take upon itself, nor was it charged to undertake, the func- 
tion of serving as a clearinghouse for mainstream Ln-i materials* 
? this mi sporcopt ion was held by = DGFs and non^grant institutions 
alike, NSSP was characterized by both a proactive and supportive 
stance in stimulating, participating in the growth of, and dis- 
seminating information on major developments among the federal 
offices, DGPs, and related agencies* Its mission was to help 
interpret the contemporary context relating to increased opportune 
ities for handicapped children in regular education programs; to 
articulate the vision, if you will; to hold the mirror for re- 
flections; to encourage and stimulate the 5 velopment, sharing, 
and adoption of best practices? and to sue i ort and nurture per- 
sonnel and promising ideas wherever they were found* 

Within this purpose, NSSP defined its role with respect to 
materials more specifically as follows: 

o To reflect or provide orientation to the educational 
issues involved in the work of the DGPs to enhance 
the educational opportunities of children with handi^ 
caps * 

o To help to create a literature on the integration of 
handicapped with nonhandieapped children in regular 
school programs, 

o To create and sustain a forum for discussions and 
shared materials among DGPs, 

o To duplicate and distribute, at low cost, especially use- 
ful materials and products * 

o To support and encourage outreach activities by DGPs . ' 
NSSP and _Hatorials Production 

Two dimensions define these activitiesi (a) materials production 
to contribute to the establishment of a literature in the field 
and (b) specific, targeted materials aimed at curriculum develops 
ment in teacher education with supporting resources and documen- 
tation, * ., 
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Literature. Whon NHHP (then the Leadership Training insti- 
tute) "was actively engaged m the Qarly 1970s in facilitating the 
integration of children with special needs into regular school 
programs, the available literature documenting successful teacher 
practices and outlining current problems was exceedingly limited, 
Since then there has been an exponential increase of materials 
and textbooks relating to the education of handicapped children, 
NSSP played a constructive role by providing leadership in build- 
ing a~ literature on basic notions, teacher practices, and general 
issues in the aecommodat isn of children with special needs. The 
leadership in documenting this movement was provided for more 
than a decade by Maynard Reynolds, director of the earlier Leader 
ship Training Institute and the subsequent National Support Sys- 
tems Project, Through contracts with authors, consultation su 
design and format of development, professional editing, and pro- 
duction and dissemination directly and through cooperative ar- 
rangements with standing professional organisations (CEC parti— — - 
eularlv; more recent ly , ~AACTE) in teacher education, NSSP pro- 
duced a selective literature which is reeogniied as a contribu- 
tion to the field. The materials so made available were those 
that were essential to the LTI and NSSP missions but did not pro- 
mise sufficient returns to make them attractive to commercial 
publishers* The substantial additions to the informational and 
instructional literature serve perhaps, as an example for future 
technical assistance systems. 

The nature of the NSSP production efforts can be classified 
as follows! materials for teachers and practitioners! (a) infor- 
mative materials derived from academic disciplines ; (b) ? mater ials 
examining contemporary .^uyy; U) materials relating to the work 
of the Dean's Grant Projects; and (d) resources not generally a- 
vailable elsewhere. The list of NSSP publications is, appended to 
this ch a p ter . 

Curricu lum Development , In 1978, when the Dean's Grant pro- 
gram had borrTunderway'for approximately three years , individual 
projects were instituting needed curriculum changes and were in 
process of discovering that their programs related not just to 
handicapped children but to all children; that the curriculum 
changes underway applied to the entire teacher-preparation se- 
quence! that their work had ramifications for all faculties i 
special education, foundations, administration, and all school 
related personnel as well as regular educators; that faculty mem- 
bers in instructional institutions were not always knowledgable 
about current issues in the education of handicapped children; 
that piecemeal changes were inadequate for the long range; and 
leverage was needed to grasp and provide leadership for curricu- 
lum change. 

It also was apparent that a useful, comprehensive explica- 
tion of strong teacher-educat ion programs, assuming full curricu- 
lum integration of the principles of Public Law 94-142 with all 
their implications, simply did not exist in manageable form, A- 
gain" under the leadership of Maynard Reynolds, the NSSP undertook 
to develop, in cooperation with the teacher-education community, 
a comprehensive structure that would at least set out for discus- 
sion one possible str \ure for a solid teacher-education prograr 
that would meet the r.-.-^Ja of all children, including those with 
handicaps. 

Thus began a three-year program of curriculum development 
under NSSP leadershio," The first step was the document, A Com - 
mon Body of Practice for Teachersi The Challenge of Public Law 
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94-142 to _T_t?fciL- hor lid iic a t 1 on ^ i The iocsnd step was the develops 
ment of teacher-education resource modules extending, or flesh- 
inq out, the domains of teacher competencies outlined in the ba- 
sic document. The rationale for and documentation of these de- 
velopment efforts in curriculum are presented in the chapter by 
Lakin and Reynolds, 

Character istic's of NSSP Deve lopment _Ei forts . For the record 
the characteristics of materials development by NSSP were eon^ 
tracts with modest honoraria signed with authors; all materials 
are in the public domain with no royalties to developers, au- 
thors, or yeneies; materials reproduced in expensive format! 
and broad dissemination at low cost or at cost. The NSSP placed 
materials, where possible, with standing professional organiza- 
tions to encourage distribution. In fact, NSSP undertook to 
"give away" as many of its ideas and publications as was possible 
and practical, and to take all measures to strengthen and contri- 
bute to the professional community. To the Dean's Grant Pro- 
jects, the primary clients of NSSP, complimentary copies of all 

materials were routinely provided and multiple copies were made 

available on an at-eost basis, 

Ma ter ia Is and Resources 
Developed by Dean's Grant Projects 

BECAUSE DGPs are not intended to give primary emphasis to materi- 
als development and NSSP is not directly in the business of act- 
ing as a clearinghouse for materials that are devised, it is not 
possible here to delineate the full extent of the products coming 

out of DGPs* 

What has been dove loped ? 

The NSSP has assembled and annotated an inventory of materials 
received in its offices over the last several years. This in- 
ventory has a highly limited shelf-life but while the supply 
lasts it is available from the University of Minnesota » 2 The 
following index shows the categories of materials which have 
been produced by DGPs (the categories are arbitrary)! the list- 
ing is net comprehensive, 



fndexi _DGP Products 

Awareness Activities i For Faculty Members and students 

* Provisions and intent of Public Law 94=142 

* Program assessments and needs for change 

* Problems/issues of handicapped children 

* Roles of IHEs in relation to legal and social mandates 

* Movements in teacher-education institutions 

Attitudes ; Off Faculty Members and Students 

* Toward handicapped persons 

* Toward change processes 
, Toward "ma instreaming " 

, Toward changes needed to implement Public Law 94-142 

- Toward needs for adjusted or revised curriculum 

- Toward interests and needs of parents 



See publications list. 

^Requests should be directed to NSSP Publications, Department of 
Educational Psychology, Burton Hall, University off Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, MN 55455". 
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Materials Rel ating to Provisions of Public _Law 94-1 4 2 and 
R e lat!e3~ Co ntostual Is iues 

Bibl log r a phi eg/Resources z 

Bibliographies on mainfetreaming 
9 Bibliographies on change pfoceftjei 

, Bibliographies on all aspects of handicapping eondi- 
tions 

, Media lists {filmstrips, films^ video tapes) 
* College resources 
, Community resources 

s Resources available for handicapped college students 



C hange Literature z PrQcesges/Procedures 

* bibliographies 

* Planning documents 

„ Implementation procedures 

„ Institutionalization of 

. Evaluation 

* Follow-up materials 

Facu 1 ty^jJe velopment 

* Strategies" for faculty development 

. Resource units on handicapping conditions 

„ Readings 

fi Sel f— instructional packets 

* Seminar s/ Workshops/Re treats 

. Support systems for faculty development 

. Tnterinst i tut ional seminars 

. Instructional materials; Modules 

* Instructional materials; resource listings; curricu- 
lum guides 

Curriculum 

^"Analysis: Program review Instruments (by course/ 
program) 

■ Instructional delivery matrices 

, Teacher competency lists for work with handicapped 
children 

s Integration/assessment of skills and knowledge 

. Course outlines 

, Course syllabi 

s Curriculum overview 

Instruction 

, On substance of Public Law 94-142 

_ Characteristics and learning styles of; handicapped 

children 
, Now course outlines 

* Aspects of instruction: e*g*# modules on class 
management i behavior management; learning styles; 
assessment; grading, adaptation of instruction. 

. Materials for related disciplines 

-Topics! Foundations 

Counselors _ 
Art 

Science 
Music 

Administration 
^Health, Recreation* physical Education 
Secondary Education 
Elementary Education 
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Ma t e r i a I 'A U t« I a t i i i'j t a Wo r K with Parents 



Student- Teaching i Placemen ts__and _5u_pgrvj s jgn 

^ Grad'j ata Porf Qfiliance Evaluaz ioni 

Eva ludt ion and InitrumentS: 
Course 
Froqrarn. 
Attitudes 

Knowledge Base: Faculty and Students * 

Methods Courses 

Placements and Supervision 

Grant Implementation 

Curriculum 

Final Project Reports 

: qws le t t e r s 

I n *■ e run 1 ye rsi ty Seminars lafflt Vi s 1 t~s J ~^ -- — - - - 

T^tii .Force R eports 

Special Study Reports 

Out reach Ac t i v i t xq s : 
Publ iea t ions 
Papers on DGPs 

Conference presentations and seminars 
Outreach to related professional disciplines 
State and national ACTE meetings and conferences 

Are there common characteristics in the development of ma- 
terials? Each PGP seems to follow a similar evolutionary pattern: 
awareness/orientation to the problem; confronting the fact that 
achievement of DGP goals requires pervasive changet early efforts 
to achieve changes in a "quick afcd dirty** fashion; and the sober 
realization that change is a time-consuming process necessitating 
the active participation of faculty members and affecting the to- 
tal instructional program. At the same time* the existence of 
few precedents for the standard accomplishment of changes is ac- 
knowledged, as in _i the fact that the best available resources pro- 
bably are specific to the project * the institute *nd the area* 

Observations on common characteristics of u i= -1 : icnt efforts 
are not of earth-shattering import but may be o . est: 

. Among early DGPs* there rarely was a eu>,;i^rehensive t 
planful approach to identification of materials needs, 
Increasingly, projects are more systematic as the ter- 
rain and task become more familiar and better document 
twd. 

* Personnel in charge of grant activities are responsi- 
bio for providing immediate responses for needed ma- 
terials* Materials are produced for local use, to 
meet local needs and contingencies* 

. Technicians rarely are involved in developmental ef- 
forts; curriculum specialist^ may o- may not be in- 
volved in curriculum-change efforts * 

. The key to the use of materials is involvement by 
-users in planning and development, 

. Materials development is a useful strategy to involve 
faculty .members in DGPs* 

* Low^budget materials can be as effective as more so- 
phisticated presentations, > 

. External dissemination is not generally part of the 
planning in deveiopmentaf efforts. 
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. Mii t « * i i «i 1 s vary in ability to "stand alone," without 
i ht,-! ;m t't..>l ionti, 

, Develoyera are unusually willing to share i juas and 
efforts, if the incor.ipletoneBB of the production is 
understood and accepted * 

, Sharing comes about through encouragement to do so; 

protected climates for airing new ideas. Developers 
generally are shy or reserved about the relevance of 
their work* 

Are mate rials qkuo r t a b 1 e ? 

Few products may be directly and entirely transferable to other 
locations but their ideas generally are. Situations/climates 
differ among DGPg^ so needed product modifications are obvious; 
skilled educators readily can make appropriate adjustments, De= 
velopers are surprisingly and gratifyingly willing to share ma- 
terials for use "as is" or with revisions* as long as acknowledge 
ments are made. The climate is favorable to the sharing of ideas 
materials, and personnel across training programs and Institu- 
tions; this situation has not always existed among pre— service 
preparation programs. 

Are jump materials^ particularly helpful ? 

Without r|i: ration, some ideas and products are more relevant and 
applicable to the task of DGFs than others ._ But, according to 
whom? Materials useful in one setting may not be so in another? 
products which one reviewer might reject for solid reasons can be 
highly appropriate under another set of circumstances in another 
setting. The suggestion that some products are more useful than 
others does an injustice to many of the products unknown to the 
NSSP at thls juncture; not "tb m aXe " an" Tift temp t to com p 11 e "¥ueh""F ~~ 
list is an injustice of another order. If the NSSP were to de- 
velop a "short list M of institutions that have created particu- 
larly constructive and useful-looking materials (depending on ob- 
vious questions of setting and application) it would include the 
f o 1 lowi ng i 

Augustana College (awareness activities? curriculum revi- 
sions) 

Central Florida university (documentation of program change) 
Cleveland State University (assessments of faculty know!— 
edge and skills? materials for counselors and administra- 
tors) 

Colorado State University (comprehensive planning and 

change : secondary level ) 
Consortium Universities 

Howard University (documentation for disabled students) 

Hunter College (faculty development strategies) 

Memphis State University (documentation of program change; 

inter institutional relationships) 
North Carolina State University (faculty development strat- 
egies) 

Ohio State University (instructional materials) 
Southern Illinois University at Carbendale (resource iden- 
tification? documentation) 
University of Illinois (curriculum guides; curriculum revi- 
sions) 

University of Kansas, (program revision planning? instruc- 
tional modules? evaluation) 

University of Kentucky (faculty publications/papers? DGP 
documentation) 
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university ol Michigan (instructional modules) 

University of Missouri /Columbia (interunivirsity seminars ! 

tvaluation documenta t ion } 
University of Nebiaska (project documen tation for student 
performance^ program descriptions and content; outreach) 
University of Northern Colorado (resource materials) 
University of Northern Illinois (curriculum revisions: 
m elementary level) 

University of Oregon (planning and documentation) 
University of the Pacific (comprehensive planning) 
University of Portland (identification of teacher competen- 
cies) 

University of Texas at Austin (PROJECT PREM - resource ma- 
terials) 

University of Wisconsin/Hi Iwaukee (resource materials) 
Virginia Commonwealth University (planning and evaluation; 

curriculum development) 
Western Oregon University (program and student performance 

evaluations ) 

West Virginia University (documentation of program change) 
What happens to_ produ cts de veloped by DGPs ? 

NO mechanism for the screening or sharing of DGP products was es- 
tablished by the federal agency, projects * or NSSP to continue 
the early* if superficial, efforts of NSSP to alert personnel to 
DGP-deveioped resources, , It is not that such a distribution cen- 
ter could not be established to serve a set of projects but* sim- 
ply* that such a mechanism has not been established to date. Re- 
cently * there has been a movement to deposit DGp -developed prod- 
ucts with the ERIC system. Materials then could be abstracted 
and reproduced on request* and would continue to be available 
after the project has terminated* The ERIC system is willing to 
assume this function and even has made provision to cross-refer- 
ence such "materials in both the Cl ear inghouse -On Teacher Educa- 
tion and the Clearinghouse on Handicapped and Gifted Children, 

Obtaining hard copies of often-fugitive materials requires 
some persistence. Project personnel are unusually accommodating 
in meeting requests and inquiries* although their response sys- 
tems overload quickly, in general * materials may be available 
through one of six possible channels: (a) the project directly* 
while dissemination monies and staff time permit! (b) possible 
dissemination systems developed by the host institution! (c) 
ERIC! (d) state or national conference reproduction of materials! 
(e) commercial publishers or LINC; (f ) or some kind of ad hoc or- 
ganization, such as the NSSP, Currently* no central listing in- 
dicates existing materials or their outlets* other than the par- 
tial, inventory of the NSSP * 

Although the NSSP capacity to respond to requests for mate- 
rials was somewhat limited, it was possible to work through the 
structure to obtain copies Of selected DGP-developed materials, 
NSSP offered various means of dissemination assistance: direct 
duplication for complimentary distribution to DGPs! direct dupli- 
cation by NSSP for low-cost sales to DGPs and other members of 
the teacher-education community - t supporting duplication and di- 
rect mailings by developing institutions/ partial ^ supports for 
reproduction by developing institutions! and recommendations and 
assists in procuring duplication and distribution of products by 
outside agencies* The NSSP also reproduced materials in quantity 
for periodic mailings to DGPs* lor use at regional or national 
meetings* or for distribution at other professional meetings* 
The NSSP was able also to duplicate individual copies on specific 
request. 
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Th*« oti;;l t |i*l i'S In t ht* uffoctivc d issomi tion of DGP-deyaZ_ apid 

products r u' Lt" u t thu «|f i !ii'tvij dissemination troubles of federal 

initiatives and toachor-cdueaL ion practices. One can only hose 
that the Leadership in the community will chip away at the ob- — - 
stacle^ and ease the sharing of idtjas and practices, Of ceur^s, 
the actual problem underlying the confusion en access ibil ity ^nd 
availability of materials very we 1 1 may be the following z To 
wh_it tStw:»t do\:s the task u £ mte^rat inq hand i tapped children 
into regular education programs require a fundamental, ,iew "1 1 ^ y = 
ature and new curriculum materials? It is possible* that iuffi = — 
j lent resources a 1 ruady exist and that the problems may be nn r- 
those of insufficient knowledge but, rather, of effective delivery 
and the sustained application of skills and knowledge already 
produced * 

Disseminations Disposition of Current Materials 

IK terminating XSSI* activities, the concern for provide r.n for 
continued accessibility to materials was paramount. As it tur=Tis 
out, long=range accessibility cannot ^suredbut the ^hor "~ 
cerm provisions appear satisfactory* 

The NE5P and the Dean's Grant Projects have enjoyed the s^ js- 
port and cooperation of the standing professional structures* 
particularly. The Council for Exceptional Children and the Am.e> — 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, These orqa ^i- 
nations are concerned with and have shared the discussions on 
dissemination of DGP materials. They have a genuine interest in 
seeing that products and materials are made available on a low^=^= 
cost, l rond range basis to educators across fchecQuntrv* The 
dissemination of products through those structure! - and annouL ^ncc- 
ment of existence of the materials - has enabled a far more ef fee- 
tive sharing of information than most ad hoc structures, such ^?s 
the rcssF , ;an manage? the DGPs and MSSP owe their appreciat ion, to 
the personnel of those agencies for their yeara of continued i r^n = 
terost and support* 

The disposition of current materials is addressed in the 
following order: 

* NSSP=deve loped materials* Literature and Curr iculum 
Development Materials 

s DGP-deve loped materials* 

1 * NSSP-Develop^ed Materials 

The agencies from which current mate-rials can be ob- 
tained arc listed in the Appendix to this chapter along Wi=^=h 
the titles that are available* These agencies are AACTE* 
The Council for Exceptional Children* and tha Department 
Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota. 

* 

All NSSp-deveioped materials also are entered into th^s 
ERIC system, 



2 , Pea n's Grant proje cts Products 

— -- — — = — = — —f — — 

The summary or partial inventory of DGP^developed 
materials to date (Pall 1932) is available from the Univer = 
sity of Minnesota while the supply lasts and the shelf-lifj 
of the inventory Lm acceptable* This same inventory has 
been forwarded to the ERIC system, with intentions of makir 
as many of the items as possible available through their 
tribution channels* Future DGPs will be eneeuraged to for- 
ward one copy of each item developed to ERIC for distribute 
in the same manner. Materials not available through ERIC c 
eommeroial systems may be requested from the individual 
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le r Sonne 1 Resources 

THIS review would be incomplete without reference to the person- 
nel resources in the Dean' s Grant Projects, Thr unsung horoel 
of the grants are the deans, srafi persons actively engaged in 
project direction, and faculty members in the" host institution! 
across the country who are working to put into place revised 
practices and structures to accommodate mildly handicapped chil- 
dren in least restrictive settings. In all DGPs there are ex= 
traordinari ly committed, informed, and effective artist/educa- 
tors, with skills and expertise in all manner of tbpies that are 
relevant to the work of the projects. These people are the real 
sources and forces off changed curriculum and teacher-education 
practices * 
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